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ORIGINAL PAPERS.* 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL STATE OF THE RABBINICAL JEWS. 


In this country, most people know only the outside of the Jewish 
nation. They see or hear only of two classes—rich Jews and 
poor Jews. When a rich Jew is named, they think of the funds ; 
and at the mention of a poor Jew, oranges, pencils, old clothes, 
&c., are generally the associated ideas. The continental traveller 
soon makes a different classification. He finds, in the language 
of Christians, enlightened (aufgeklarte) Jews, and bigots ; or, in 
the phraseology of the Jews themselves, old-fashioned and new- 
fashioned Jews (altmodische und neumodische Juden.) The 
epithet bigot, in modern times so fearful, may deter many an 
one from inquiring farther concerning the class upon whom it is 
bestowed. But the quiet and impartial observer soon discovers 
that the term bigot, when applied to Jews, means nothmg more 
dreadful than it often does when used among Christians. It 
simply signifies a man who thinks that his forefathers had some 
wit and knowledge too; and that wisdom is not one of the 
inventions of the nineteenth century. That which continental 
Gentiles call a bigoted Jew is, as the Jews rightly express it, an 
old-fashioned, or, in other words, a Rabbinical Jew. 

From the dispersion to the latter end of the last century, 
Rabbinism prevailed universally amongst the Jewish nation, 
with the exception of the one small sect of the Karaites. If 
asked to give a concise, yet adequate, idea of this system, I 
should say, it is Jewish popery: just as popery may be defined 
to be Gentile Rabbinism. Its distinguishing feature is, that it 
asserts the transmission of an oral or traditional law of equal 
authority with the written law of God. And, as it is nost minute 
in its details, and altogether immutable in its decisions, it has 
made the intellectual and moral state of all those who receive it 
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almost stationary ; so that a rabbinical jew of the present day, 
as he exists in Poland or Palestine, conveys a tolerably accurate 
idea of what the Jews were centuries ago. It is true that the 
variation of the national fortunes, and the rise of such men 
as Jarchi and Maimonides, has had considerable influence in 
modifying or directing the studies and dogmas of the people; 
but any one, who has had much opportunity of observation, will 
find a striking resemblance between the habits of mind described 
in the New Testament and those now general amongst the Rab- 
binical Jews. Acute, subtle, disputatious, with a profound love 
of learning, and an uncontrollable energy in the pursuit of know- 
ledge—such is their general character. Any one who has travelled 
through Poland, and has known enough of Hebrew and Jewish 
to inquire into the state of the Jews, will readily admit that they 
are an educated and highly intellectual people. It is true that 
they are altogether ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and 
consider it a sin to learn any modern language. But a nation 
which has a learned language besides the vernacular dialect, an 
extensive literature in that language, and which studies that 
learned language almost universally,—so that it is a rare thing to 
meet a Jew, however forlorn and destitute, who cannot read 
it fluently, and understand it at least a little—such a nation 
must be regarded as an educated and intellectual people. 

It is true they can make no pretension to Belles Lettres. The 
vernacular dialect of the Polish Jews is still what was formerly 
the language of the whole class of German Jews, and is now 
called Jewish (Jiidisch). Half-a-century ago it was commonly 
called Jewish-German (Jiidisch-Teutsch) ; but this latter term now 
signifies good German, printed in Jewish characters ; whereas 
Jewish is ancient German, mixed up with Hebrew and Rabbini- 
cal; and, in Poland, with a small addition of Polish. All the 
theological terms are Hebrew or Rabbinical; many of the names 
of household implements, and not a few imprecations and terms 
of abuse, are Polish. It is not an uncommon thing to hear the 
three languages in one short sentence—as, iach gei die Beheimos 
umpoiyin, “ lam going to water the cattle.” Behewmos (behemoth) 
is Hebrew ; wmpoiyin is of Polish extraction ; the rest is Ger- 
man. This dialect, though very free from rules of grammar, 
and uncertain as to its orthography, possesses a_tolerably 
extensive literature, which forms the /ecture of the Jewesses and 
ammaratzin* or unlearned Jews. Prayers, poems, dramas, 
legends, commentaries, and extracts from the Rabbinical writ- 
ings, have been published in this dialect. Athias also published 
the Old Testament. complete in the Jewish character ; but the 











* Amboretz and its plural, ammaratzin, are taken from the Hebrew, am haaretz, 
people of the land ;” and is, amongst the learned Jews, a term of great reproach. 
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language approximates so nearly to good German, that this 
translation has never become genera! in Poland. The New 
Testament, Pentateuch, Isaiah, &c. have been published by the 
London Society in the Polish-Jewish dialect. The favourite 
book is R. Jacob’s Commentary on the Pentateuch and Haph- 
toroth, or weekly portions of the prophets, usually known by the 
title Tsennorennah, or the Weiber Chumash, the women’s Penta- 
teuch. This book, which is a compilation of all that is absurd 
and marvellous in Rabbinical lore, furnishes the Sabbath reading 
for the female Jewish population ; and shews, on every page, the 
low state of religious knowledge amongst the Rabbinical Jewesses, 
If the Biblical citations were taken away, it might be classed 
with “Tom Thumb” or “ Jack the Giant-killer.” As it stands, 
it appears to the Christian reader as the most inconceivable 
mixture of absurdity and gravity. But, after all, though the 
female part of the Jewish community be neglected, the Rabbini- 
cal Jews must still be regarded as an educated people. Double 
attention is bestowed upon the male children. Almost every 
Jewish boy learns to read and translate the five Books of 
Moses. If he be an orphan or poor, either the congregation 
or some benevolent individuals voluntarily supply the means. 
There was some years ago, in a town on the continent, a Jewish 
tailor, who devoted all that he could save or spare to the one 
object of educating destitute children. He made it his business 
to seek for them, and paid a Melammed, or teacher, to instruct 
them. No doubt the popish idea of the merit of good works, and the 
superstitious notion, that, if a child cannot repeat a certain prayer 
in the synagogue, the soul of the deceased parent remains in 
purgatory, have great influence in procuring the careful instruc- 
tion of Jewish boys. But this does not aflect the plain matter of 
fact, that the greatest reproach that can be cast upon a Rabbini- 
cal Jew is, that he neglects the education of his children. 
Poverty does not present the same bar that it does in this 
country. There are, amongst the Jews, whole hostsof Melammedim, 
or school-masters, whose terms are very low; and who, though 
peor themselves, are never hard upon their poor brethren 
touching the matter of payment. In the class above the very 
poor, some five or six fathers of families club together to pay 
a Melammed; and those who can at all afford it keep a private 
tutor in their own family. A Jew, with one-quarter of the means 
possessed by our middling trades-people, would be sure to have a 
private tutor. His wants and those of his family are few. The 
Jew is, in general, temperate, or rather abstemious. In fact, no 
nation indulges less in luxury, or practises self-denial more than 
the Jews. Their clothing, furniture, and food, are much plainer 
than that considered absolutely necessary by Christians in the 
same rank of life. They can, therefore, afiord to expend more 
upon what they justly think more important—the education 
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of their children. The traveller through Poland is often astonished 
at finding, in a miserable Jewish inn, which presents a picture of 
filth and wretchedness, a private tutor for the landlord’s children. 
Sometimes the salary is very small ; but, amongst the respectable 
Jews, twenty ducats for the zman, or season, is not unusual. 
There are two zmans, or seasons, in the year,—one from the 
feast of passover to that of tabernacles; the second, from the 
latter to the former festival. 

At four or five years of age, the Jewish child begins to learn 
the Aleph Beth. As soon as he can read the Hebrew text with 
points, the work of translation commences. There is no learning 
of grammar. The Melammed teaches the translation at once. 
He pronounces the Hebrew word, and tells the meaning, and 
repeats a given portion in this way until the child knows it. 
Thus, without grammar or lexicon, without any reference to roots 
or conjugations, the Jewish children learn the language of their 
forefathers ; and it is surprising to see the progress which they 
make in the course of a year. When the child can translate 
tolerably, he then begins the Pentateuch again, with the Com- 
mentary of R. Solomon Jarchi. The style of this commentator 
is concise, and often obscure. But the oral instruction clears 
away the difficulties. The Melammed repeats the words, giving 
the sense as before, and the child repeats after him until he has 
learned his task, which is for a week, either the whole weekly 
vortion of the law, or a part of it, according to his abilities. 

Vhen he has mastered Rashi, he begins the Talmud. At first, 
the oral method is used as before ; but very soon the child is left 
to shift for himself; and usually, at ten years of age, he is able to 
make out the sense by the help of Jarchi’s Commentary. At 
thirteen he becomes a on mitzvah, the son of the commandment, 
and is then responsible for his own sins, which, up to that time, 
the father has borne; and is then expected to expound some 
difficult passage of the Talmud publicly in the Synagogue. Of 
course, all Jewish children do not pursue these studies so far as 
the Talmud and its commentaries. The mass of the people 
are very poor, and many are, therefore, obliged to rest satisfied 
with the knowledge of the Pentateuch. Others stop at Rashi’s 
Commentary. Others exhibit no taste for learning. But still, 
after deducting all these classes, a greater proportion of Jewish 
children receive a learned education than amongst Christians. 
Poor youths of promise find a seminary and books in the Beth 
Hiammedrash, or louie of instruction, which exists in every large 


congregation, where the Rabbi presides and superintends the 
studies, They are supported by voluntary contribution, and 
wander about from one celebrated Rabbi to another in order 
to complete their studies ; and, it must be added, everywhere 
tind a home and a supply of the necessaries of life. One of the 
most pleasing traits in the Jewish character is the hospitality 
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with which they treat all strangers of their nation, but parti- 
cularly wandering students. 

These poorer savants are provided for in various ways. Some 
get rich wives, as, amongst the Rabbinical Jews, learning ranks 
higher than wealth. And every father desires to have a Toenail 
and, as he thinks, therefore, a pious husband for his daughter. 
Others become Melammedim, readers in the Synagogue, Shochet, 
or slaughterer ; for this is a learned profession “a the Jews. 
A slaughterer must be perfectly conversant with all the circum- 
stances which make a beast clean or unclean. For this purpose, 
he must study the treatises on the Sh’chitah, which contain 
minute details as to comparative anatomy ; nor can he exercise 
his art until he has been examined by a Rabbi, and has obtained 
a certificate of his competency. Rabbi, Melammed, Reader, and 
Shochet, are the learned professions amongst the Rabbinic Jews ; 
and the existence of these offices has in every age ensured a large 
number of educated men amongst them. Amongst the Jews, as 
well as amongst every other people, the ministers of religion have 
been the preservers of learning. Without them they must soon 
have sunk into absolute barbarism. The preservation of ae 
without religion is impossible. Wherever there are Jewis 
families, they must have a Shochet, or dispense altogether with 
animal food, as they dare not eat the meat slaughtered by a 
Gentile ; and, as the Jews are greatly scattered, it follows of 
course that the number of Shochtim is very great. In small 
congregations, they also act as reader in the Synagogue, and 
Rabbi. They must then possess a higher degree of learning, as 
the business of the Rabbi is not only to give instruction, but, 
with the assistance of two assessors, called judges, to settle 
disputes, to transact the business attendant on divorces, which 
are of frequent occurrence, and especially to solve cases of con- 
science, which are very numerous on account of the intricacy 
of the Rabbinic laws concerning clean and unclean food, &c. 

The mere religious necessities of the people perpetuate a certain 
number of learned men. But, as learning is looked upon as the 
most meritorious of all acts, and is, according to the Rabbinical 
axiom, “ equal to the fulfilment of all the other commandments,” 
it is not confined to the officials of the Synagogue. Many of the 
Jewish shopkeepers and trades-people possess a highly respectable 
degree of Tenia’ learning, and are quite at home on the subject 
of the controversy with Christians. Many more leave the 
management of the shop and all worldly business to their wives, 
and devote themselves exclusively to study. Many Christians 
will be ready to say, that all this study and diligence is much ado 
about nothing. The absurdities and superstitions of Rabbinism 
are better known than its real genius and spirit. The truth is, 
that, amidst all its follies and absurdities, Rabbinism possesses 
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as many monuments of genius and intellect as any other system 
whatever. The Rabbinical writings are also well calculated to 
train and exercise the understanding. The mere circumstance 
that they all exist in Hebrew or Chaldee accustoms the Jewish 
mind at once to a learned language, and necessarily forces upon 
it some idea of philology. The almud, which may be looked 
upon as a vast congest of canon law, abounding with the most 
subtle distinctions and disputations, sharpens the intellect to the 
utmost. The study of the Talmud has the same effect chat the 
study of law generally has. But the Talmud does not monopolize 
the Festi mind. Many devote themselves to the commentaries 
on the Scriptures, particularly to Jarchi, Aben-Ezra, and Kimchi. 
Any one who has ever looked into Rosenmiiller’s Scholia will see 
that these men are not to be despised ; that, on the contrary, for 
acuteness and accurate knowledge of the Hebrew text, they have 
never been surpassed. Aben-Ezra’s and Kimchi’s me ature of 
the Psalms often breathe a genuine devotional spirit. Even when 
they are in the wrong, as they often are, they are sure to instruct. 
Jarchi’s Commentary on the Song of Solomon, when compared 
with the attempts of modern German divines, exhibits Jewish 
good sense and piety in the most favourable point of view. Others 
read Matheasbides; Bechai, Alshech, Abarbanel, &c. Abarbanel 
appears at once as a man of first-rate intellect; and though 
a bitter enemy of Christianity, it is not possible to read a page of 
his commentaries without being struck with the perspicuity of 
his style, and the comprehensive range of his mnd. Evena 
superficial acquaintance with these authors, (and more the writer 
of these pages does not pretend to,) is sufficient to inspire the 
most prejudiced with a profound respect for the Jewish nation on 
account of their intense industry, profound Hebrew learning, and 
cre talents. Other Jews again devote themselves to the 
lidrashim, Jalkut, Sohar, and the Kabbala. The readers of 
Maimonides form a class or school by themselves. They have 
generally a metaphysical and rationalist turn of mind. And, if 
they cannot be called Rabbinic free-thinkers, they do certainly 
think more truly than most of their brethren, and are passionately 
fond of the words philosopher and meme 9 
These are the usual channels into which Jewish thought is 
directed :—The Talmud and its compendiums, or Jewish canon 
law, which comprises a certain portion of the principles of politi- 
cal economy, ethics, and conta of astrouomy to regulate their 
feasts and calendar, which depend upon the moon. Kabbala, or 
Theosophy. The commentaries on the Scripture, which include 
philology, some portion of physics, in order to explain the Mosaic 
account of creation, history, and chronology. Logics and meta- 
physics are found more or less in all, but particularly in the 
writings of Maimonides. Nor are the Jews of the present day 
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students only. The Jewish printing-presses at Slawuta, Wilna, 
Lublin, Warsaw, and Cracow, send forth a number of new works 
every year. Indeed, whether we look at the Rabbinic Jews of 
ancient or modern times, we must admit that they are a people of 
no mean intellectual power. Let any one reflect on the Jewish 
history, and let him remember that, for nearly 1800 years, they 
have been an outcast, wandering, persecuted, and oppressed 
people, and he will find it little short of a miracle that the Jews 
should have any literature at all. But, when he looks at the 
extent of that literature, its variety, and the noble monuments of 
industry, genius, and intellect which it comprises, he must admit 
that there is, in the conformation of the Jewish mind, an innate 
love of learning, a native nobility, and irresistible elasticity of 
intellect, which has enabled them to bear up against the pressure 
of calamity and contempt which threatened to overwhelm them. 
Titus destroyed their city and temple, and Adrian put an end to 
every hope of political restoration ; but neither could destroy the 
Jewish love of learning, because it was inseparably connected 
with their religious wants. The homeless captives soon had 
flourishing schools of learning. The names of Jamnia and 
Tiberias, Nahardea,* Sora, and Pumbeditha, still attest the power 
of the Jewish mind. The history of the Jews proves incontro- 
vertibly, that, as long as a nation retains a love for its religion, 
even though that religion have a considerable admixture of error, 
it can never sink into barbarism. The body may be led into 
captivity, but the power of religion will still preserve the mind 
unconquered and free. 


LATIN HYMNS, WITH ACCOMPANYING TRANSLATIONS. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Or the decline of poetic genius among the ancient Romans, two 
principal causes may be assigned :— 

I. The downfal of the republic. I do not mean to assert that 
the democratical form of government is more favourable than the 
monarchical to the higher exercises of the imagination. On the 
contrary, I think that a monarchy, by affording more distinct and 
dignified images of majesty and of empire, by the greater promi- 
nence which it gives to such distinctions as are founded on anti- 
quity, and by presenting more striking examples of sudden fluc- 
tuation of fortune, is calculated to inspire a higher order of poeti- 
cal sentiment than can be inspired by a republic. But, in the 
case before us, a higher cause interfered with the general rule, 
and outweighed such partial influence as a new monarchy might 








* Lightfoot calls this Neardaa in Babylonia.—Ep. 
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impart. The republican form of government was that under 
which Rome had attained her gigantic power,—was that with 
which were most closely associated the very conceptions of em- 
pire, and antiquity, and varied fortune, which, if the supposition 
ust made is correct, find commonly a fitter soil in kingly states. 

e Delphic laurels were entwined with the oaken crown, and 
had long wreathed themselves, in willing decoration, round the 
fasces of the people-chosen consul. The fact that the Augustan 
age was that of “ the most high and palmy state” of Roman 
letters, and especially of Roman poetry, rather corroborates than 
weakens this argument. The reign of Augustus, it must never 
be forgotten, was that of a Roman Imperator. The same suc- 
cess in arms which had placed Rome at the head of the world, 
placed a Ceesar at the head of Rome. The mass of citizens had 
not yet seen and felt that they were deluded by a name, and that 
a few more such Cesars would make and leave them slaves. 
They as yet knew the word merely as the symbol of their own 
concentrated glory, of the renown, and triumphs, and virtues of 
the seven-hilled queen. A few long-sighted men were wiser, but 
they were not poets. The sons of song generally receive, in its 
fullest meaning, the doctrine which identifies the good and the 
beautiful, and are loth to believe that a dazzling empire, proud 
of the trophies, and rich in the productions of far-off climes, pos- 
sessing a system of jurisprudence and of magistracy well and 
minutely organised, owning and rewarding the genius which it 
corrupts in secret, may be an air-blown bubble, devoid of solid 
good,—a diseased body, hastening to decay. But, when the 
might of Rome had sunk under her own legions, when it had 
become evident that a tyranny was established which oppressed 
equally patriotism and genius, then the Muse, awakening from 
her beautiful dream, startled at what was to her asudden change, 
and wept over her lost glories. She could no longer touch the 
lyre to former themes ; and, rather than tune it to venal song, she 
shivered it into fragments, which, touched at intervals in after 
times, by the hand of her parent, Memory, gave forth a melan- 
choly strain, the faint echo of past joyous music.* 

II. But, if itis a sad truth that the poetry of a country will 
not flourish long when the form, whatever it be, of that count 


’s 
tes is overturned, we may find, in the downfal of the saan - 
ogy of ancient Rome, a cause, perhaps of still more powerful, 
though later operation, of the decline of her poetic genius. To 


minds at all conversant with the higher Latin poets, it is quite 


* A presumptive proof that superior poetical capabilities are fostered by monarchy 
is afforded by the contrast between the example which has been under our consider- 
ation, and that presented by an opposite change in modern times. ‘The change from 
a republic even to a despotism weakened, but did not destroy the genius of Rome; 
but in what poet of eminence can the United_States of America glory ? 
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needless to say that the inspiring soul of their productions is the 
religion under which their country had eininedk its greatness, and 

by a strict. observance of which, her citizens were eminently 

marked, . Even for a considerable time before the conversion of 

the empire, Christianity must, by its simple sublimity, and by its 

severe demands of an exclusive worship, have rendered Pagauist | 
doubtfully lovely, to say the least, to a poetic mind of the highest 

order; and it is a remarkable fact, that, after that great event; 

though many remained Pagans, there was no bard of even second 

rank who, as might have been expected, would dwell with lin- 

gering fondness, and with powerful effect, on the departed reli- 

gion of his fathers.* The inability of that system to stand, as a 

subject for the exercise of the higher powers of taste, in the light 

of Christianity, is strikingly shewn in the writings of Mr. Taylor, 

who, from the study of Plato and of other Greek philosophers, 

became a convert to ancient heathenism. When he means to be 

sublime, he becomes mystical, and sometimes ridiculous, although, 

from the entireness with which he imbibed the spirit of Plato— 

the most Christian-like, be it remembered, of the heathen sages— 

he affords isolated passages of great beauty. 

We are here naturally led to what has occasioned these re- 
marks—the poetry of the church, which may be said to have 
sprung up amid the ruins of classic song. I shall set before my 
readers its character, considered both absolutely, and in contrast 
with that of the classical Roman school. 

It was to be expected that writers who tuned the lyre to the 
praise of the Christian’s God, would occasion the rise of a style 
of poetry in many respects new. Accordingly, I think I can dis- 
cover, besides a character peculiarly its own, and to be mentioned 
Sic streams from three sources—the Jewish Psalms and 

rophecies, the Greek Lyrists, and the Odes of Horace ; not that 
all these streams mect in every one of ,a number of compositions 
by different persons and in different ages, but that they charac- 
terize the poetry of the church as a whole, and that, in all its con- 
stituent members, one of them at least is to be found. The full 
development of this thought, and its application to all the parti- 
cular instances, would require a more copious running commentary 
than can accompany, in a Magazine, the few translations which 
follow. Ihave, however, noticed, as the reader will see, some of 
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* To the causes above-mentioned, as rendering, even before the conversion of the 
empire, the old mythology less poetically effective, may be added the rapidity with 
which, notwithstanding the self-denying character of the new religion, and the odium 
that pursued it, converts were gained. ‘This was a presumption in its favour as the 
only true religion ; it thus made the former system a matter of doubt; and, though 
the most absurd faiths may, if either wholly believed or wholly disbelieved, be made 
the ground-work of poetry, this capacity cannot be attributed to them as matters 
of sceptical inquiry. 
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the most marked examples. It will, perhaps, be thought a proof 
of prejudice for a favourite subject, if I offer my opinion, that, in 
very many instances, at least in the poetry of the church, the 
advantages of each of these styles have been preserved, and the 
defects avoided. On mature reflection, I will venture to affirm, 
that, as to the first—to say nothing of the want of a sufficient 
distinction, in Jewish literature, between prose and poetry—the 
Christian lyrists have fully benefited by the sublime character 
of their inspired examples, and have escaped the tautology into 
which an imitator of Hebrew poetry, with its perpetual paral- 
lelisms, is so likely to fall. With regard to the next-mentioned 
fountain—the Greek lyrical poetry—they have equalled its bold- 
ness, but avoided, except in a few instances, one or two of which 
shall be pointed out, its arbitrary transitions. For their last 
model, Horace, there are some odes in the following selection 
which, evidently imitations of him, equal, I will dare to say it, 
in strain of sentiment, any thing in that poet, although, like all 
other productions, they fall greatly below him in delicacy of exe- 
cution. Here, however, they could not have the merit of avoiding 
faults, for faults there are none in Horace.* It is seldom, how- 
ever, that we meet with odes after the Horatian model, and 
scarcely ever among the earlier writers,—a circumstance to be 
partially explained, perhaps, by the theory given above. It re- 
quired a strong mind in a Christian, especially in the early ages, 
and where Latin was still the vernacular tongue, to imitate a poet 
who, in elegant and sublime use of the mythology of his country, 
is without a rival. Besides, as has been already said, the Roman 
genius had declined. The poetry of the church presents very few 
specimens of the highest order: its authors were content with 
the “ blending taste and elegance with fervor,” a secondary 
means—as Fosbrooke profoundly remarks, in his British Mona- 
chism—of attaining that “ felicity so rarely attainable in divine 
poetry by attempts at the sublime.” In this excellence the authors 
of the ecclesiastical poetry have never been equalled; and its 
attainment was facilitated by the very cause of the decline of the 
highest order of Roman poetry—the rise of the true religion. 

I come now to mention a feature of entire originality, which, in 
addition to the mixed and derived impress just sketched, attaches 
to many of these hymns. It is consequent on the typical nature 
of the ceremonies of Judaism, and on the light thrown by Chris- 
tianity on their import. Hence, in many of the hymns of the 
church, there is a succession of abrupt transitions from the type 
to the thing typified, a spirited pursuit of the analogy throughout 








* It is scarcely necessary to observe, that, in this unqualified commendation of 
Horace, I refer exclusively to his style and manner. 
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the composition, which renders some of them perfect gems of de- 
licate thought and expression.* In odes of this description the 
oetry seems to make itself,—the imagery coming, as it were, 
into the author’s hands, and requiring but a slight effort af reflec- 
tion to fashion it into a succession of pleasing thoughts. The 
great requisite here was sound taste, which should not pursue the 
analogies too far. 1 will not say that this fault has always been 
avoided ; but it is of comparatively infrequent occurrence, and in 
many specimens is not to be found. 

To conclude : the general character of the poetry of the church 
is, that itis the poetry of thoughts, not of words. A very few 
simple and sublime conceptions, generally taken from the inspired 
writers, are made the ground-work, and, with little ornament, 
wrought into a beautiful ode. From the same holy source they 
learned to avoid what Milton has described as conspicuous in the 
Greek poets, contrasting it with Jewish simplicity— 
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———— swelling epithets, thick laid, 
As varnish on a harlot’s cheek “ad 








In a future Number some translations will be given. M. 
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THE CLERGY OF ENGLAND TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
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— June 24, 1166. 
, To their venerable Father and Lord, Thomas, by the grace of God, Archbishop 
| of Canterbury, the suffragan bishops of his province, and their respective 
, : clergy,—all submission and obedience. 
‘ Hoty Faruer,—We had for some time indulged a hope that by your 
5 : lordship’s discretion and humility the troubles caused by your most unex- 
C . pected departure were in a fair way to be composed. It was a great conso- 
s ; lation to us to hear from all quarters that your lordship, in your retirement 
S H on the continent, had abandoned all designs against our lord the king,—that 
e q you were living in self-imposed poverty, instant in study and prayer, redeem- 
i ing the loss of past time with watchings, and fastings, and tears; and, thus 
absorbed in spiritual occupations, were ascending through the blessed steps of 
n a holy life towards the summit of Christian perfection. 
S ; We truly rejoiced to hear that your lordship was so occupied, and indulged 
e ' a hope that by such means you might obtain for our lord the king grace to 
; forego his anger, and, in his royal piety, to forget the injuries he had sus- 
re : tained in your departure. Indeed, as long as this opinion prevailed respect- 
le E ing your lordship, your friends and well-wishers occasionally found access to 
)e eee eae + OES ap 
it 


* This particular and original department of analogy led to others less peculiar, 

— : and especially to the poetical use of scriptural allegories. In this style—the allego- 
: rical—our lyrists have been, though rarely, anticipated by the Sabine bard, whose 

of “ O navis” is pronounced by Warburton to be, in this respect, the most perfect com- 
position of antiquity. 
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his Majesty, and at times he even bore with supplication on your behalf. 
Now, however, a rumour has reached us, which we call to mind with the 
deepest concern. It is reported that you have sent to his Majesty a letter of 
commination, in which, so far from attempting to conciliate, you omit even 
the customary salutation, and in a menacing tone propose to place his king- 
dom under an interdict, and to cut himself off from Christ’s flock. 

Should this stern threat be as sternly executed, we fear it would only tend 
to perpetuate the evils which seemed but just now drawing to a close; and 
surely it is the part of the truest wisdom to regard the results, as well as the 
first steps of its undertakings. We venture, then, to press your lordship 
seriously to reconsider how far the course you are adopting is ‘calculated to 
effect its object. For ourselves, we confess, that it has cast us down from great 
hopes: all the expectations we had conceived of peace are now dissipated,— 
we are driven back from their very threshold by a gloomy feeling of despair : 
and now that war is to be waged, as it were, with drawn swords, a place can 
no longer be found for intercession. For this reason, we counsel your lord- 
ship in sincere charity not to persist in adding toil to toil, injury to injury, 
but, laying aside menace, to wait in patience and humility, and to commit 
your cause to the clemency of God, and the condescending kindness of your 
sovereign, By so doing, you will heap coals of fire on many heads, a kindlier 
feeling will be restored, and what threats could never extort, a submissive 
piety may obtain. 

Better were it to enjoy the esteem of all for voluntary poverty, than to in- 
cur the imputation of ingratitude. As it is, an impression prevails unfavour- 
able to your lordship among all those who are aware of your obligations to 
his Majesty: they recollect how he elevated your lordship from a low con- 
dition, received you into his closest friendship, entrusted to you his whole 
territory from the North Sea to the Pyrenees, so that none were esteemed 
happy but in proportion as they gained your favour: lastly, to secure your 
lordship against worldly reverses, he wished to establish your power in the 
things of God; and, against the advice of his mother, and the remonstrance 
of his kingdom, and all the sighs and longings which the church ventured to 
express,* exerted all his influence to place you in your present exalted situa- 
tion, hoping thereby to secure the happiness and prosperity of his reign. Si 
ergo securim accipiat unde securitatem sperabat que de vobis erit in cuncto- 
rum ore narratio? what will be hereafter thought of this most strange return 
of favours? For these reasons, we entreat your lordship to desist from a 
course which cannet fail to tarnish your fair fame, studying to overcome your 
sovereign with humility, and with kindness your son. 

And farther, should these reasons seem ivsufficient, some consideration ap- 
pears due to the interests of his lordship the pope, and of the holy church of 
Rome ; lest your measures should aggravate the sufferings of our already suf- 
fering mother, and embitter her sorrows for her disobedient children, by 
alienating from her those who yet obey. For what if our lord the king, on 
whom, by the grace of God, whole nations attend, should (which God avert) 
allow his irritation at your lordship’s conduct to shake his allegiance towards 
his lordship the pope? Overtures to this effect are daily made to his Majesty, 
and of a most pressing kind. As yet he has indeed stood firm, and founded 
on a rock, treading under foot all the seductions the world can offer; but we 
cannot assure ourselves that anger may not at length overcome a mind which 
is proof against interest. Should this come to pass through your lordship’s 
instrumentality, you will doubtless be swallowed up in lamentation, nor will 
the fountain of your tears be ever again dried up. Again then we entreat 


your lordship to desist from measures so fraught with danger to his lordship 
the pope, and to the holy church of Rome. 


= — eee ee —_——_— SS 


* On this subject cf. vol. iii, p. 31 of this magazine. 
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But perhaps the high and mighty among your lordship’s counsellors can- 
not brook the course we recommend: they exhort you to try your-strength, 
and to exert the power entrusted to you against the king and his territory,— 
a power, it must be remembered, which is only formidable to those who will 
not make amends for their misconduct. Now with regard to his lordship the 
king, we do not indeed deny that he may, in some instances, have acted 
wrongly ; but this we do say, and confidently affirm, that in every instance he 
has been most ready to make amends. Having received his kingdom from 
God, he is of course anxious to preserve peace among his subjects; and with 
this intention, as well towards the clergy as the people, he exacts the recogni- 
tion of those prerogatives which were enjoyed by the kings his predecessors. 
On this head, if any slight dispute has arisen between himself and your 
lordship, yet when admonished, through the paternal care of his Holiness, by 
the Bishops of London and Hereford, he shewed no signs of pride, but offered, 
with all gentleness and humility, to refer the points in question to the judg- 
ment of the English church. By this offer he is still ready to abide: indeed, 
if he has done any thing amiss, he looks on advice to correct it as a pleasing 
attention; he is prepared for every just and proper compliance, and even for 
reparation, if it shall be deemed right. By what law then, or what right, or 
what canon, can you subject to interdict, or (what God avert) to excommu- 
nication one thus ready to make amends, and not even in trifles withdrawing 
himself from the judgment of the church, but bowing his head to Christ’s 
yoke? 

In such matters it is not good to give way to impulses, but rather to be 
controlled by judgment. 

For these reasons, then, it is the common request of us all, that your lord- 
ship will not proceed with headlong counsel to slay, and to destroy, but rather 
that you will provide with paternal care for the sheep of your pasture, securing 
tu them life, and peace, and quietness. 

In conclusion, we cannot disguise our concern at reports which have 
reached us, respecting certain irregular proceedings against our brethren the 
Bishop and Dean of Salisbury. ‘The treatment they are said to have received 
at your lordship’s hands (one of them having been suspended, and the other 
condemned without trial) appears, as we cannot but feel, more like the result 
of anger than of justice. To condemn first, and then to take cognizance of 
the offence, is surely a somewhat novel process, unknown, as we suppose, 
alike to the laws and canons, and one which, if directed against the king and 
his kingdom, or against ourselves, our churches, or dioceses, might cause the 
greatest scandal, as well as detriment. Such, indeed, 1s our sense of its dan- 
ger as a precedent, and of the prejudice it is likely to create against the 
church, that we have felt it our duty to protect ourselves by an appeal. 

With this view, then, we now renew in writing an appeal, which we long 
since made in person, and fix Ascension day next as its term. At the same 
time we entreat your lordship, with the greatest possible devotion, to adopt 
more wholesome counsels, and, for your own sake, as well as ours, to spare us 
the pain of such a remedy. 


THE CLERGY OF ENGLAND TO THE POPE, 


‘’o their father and lord, Pope Alexander, the bishops of the province of 
Canterbury, and the clergy of their respective dioceses, their assurances 
of Christian love and obedience. 

Your Holiness will probably recollect the tenour of certain admonitions 
which your Holiness addressed to your dutiful son, our beloved lord, his 

Majesty, the King of England, through our venerable brethren, the Bishops of 

London and Hereford ; and the respectful answer which his Majesty returned 

to them, assuring your Holiness, with all gratitude, of his readiness to com- 

ply with your instructions, and to abide by the judgment of his clergy in such 
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cases as might be considered to require its interference. From this pledge 
he has no desire to recede, nor is there any necessity for harsh language to 
stimulate his obedience. 

Indeed, his Majesty’s conduct is a sufficient guarantee for his intentions, 
His actions are not such as shrink from observation; his steadiness in the 
true faith ; his scrupulous observance of the marriage vow ; his resolute main- 
tenance of peace and just government, and his zeal in remedying all scandalous 
abuses, are well known, and need no comment. ‘The very occasion of the 
present unhappy controversy was an anxious wish on the part of his Majesty 
to enforce equal justice among his subjects. Certain of the clergy had been 
convicted of extravagant outrages, and his Majesty, on seek: ng redress i in the 
ecclesiastical courts, was unable to procure any sentence against them beyond 
degradation from holy orders. ‘This punishment appeared to his Majesty not 
commensurate with the crime of homicide,* and insufficient for the protection 
of his subjects; while the clergy, on the other hand, asserted the privilege of 
their order: and thus a dispute arose, in which, as we conceive, each party is 
in a manner justified by the purity of their intention. It was now necessary, 
with a view to restoring a mutual good understanding, that an inquiry should 
be instituted into the ancient usages of the kingdom, ‘and the question thus 
finally brought to an issue. And accordingly evidence was sought among 
the oldest of our bishops and nobility, and their combined testimony was pub- 
licly recorded. 

This is the tyrannical conduct for which his Majesty is so maligned 
throughout Europe. And yet such is his Majesty’s deference for your Holi- 
ness’s authority that, should any among these usages prove injurious to his 
holy mother the church, he pledges himself to amend it according to the judg- 
ment of his clergy. 

With this feeling on the part of his Majesty, things were on the point of 
being amicably settled when irritation was renewed by harsh conduct of our 
Loid of Canterbury. At a time when every thing depended on his patience 
and forbearance, his lordship assumed a tone of severity scarcely consistent 
with his sacred office. He threatened to excommunicate his Majesty, and 
place the kingdom under interdict ; he pronounced sentence at once against 
the principal court favourites and privy councillors, without the form of trial 
or conviction; and farther, without the consent of any bishop of his province 
suspended our venerable brother the Bishop of Salisbury ‘ 

What may be the consequence of such irregular proceedings we profess our- 
selves unable to foresee. ‘The times are difficult, and no small handle is given 
to disaffection ; nor can we look forward to preserving much longer either the 
peace and discipline of the church, or even the personal security of the 
clergy. Yet with a view to delay these evils, at least during the lifetime of 
your Holiness, and in some degree to counteract the ill-judged measures of 
the archbishop, we have resolved on appealing to your Holiness, and have 
fixed Ascension day next for the term of the appeal, rather choosing to submit 
in all things to your Holiness’s pleasure, than to the haughty caprice of our 
Lord of C anterbury ° 

May Almighty God long preserve your Holiness to the well being of the 
Church ! 


—_——--———- + ——. ——— 


* Cf. vol. iii. p. 155 of this magazine. The sentence really passed in such cases 
was, that the offender ‘ privatus ecclesiastico beneficio exautoraretur, et monasterio 
ad agendam perpetuam vite districtissime peenitentium perpetuo recluderetur.” In 
the Cave manuscript there is a letter from the pope to the archbishop, recommending 
this sentence in a case on which he had been consulted. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CILURCH APOSTOLICAL.*® 


THERE are many persons at the present day who, from not hav- 
ing turned their minds to the subject, think they are churchmen 
in the sense in which the early Christians were, merely because 
they are episcopalians. The extent of their churchmanship i 
to consider that episcopacy is the best form of ecclesiastical po- 
lity; and again, that it originated with the apostles. [am far 
from implying, that to go thus far is nothing; or is not an evi- 
dence (for it is) of a reverent and sober temper of mind ; still 
the view is defective. It is defective, because the expediency of 
a system, though a very cogent, is not the highest line of argu- 
ment that may “be taken in its defence ; and because an opponent 
may deny the fact of the apostolicity of episcopacy, and so in- 
volve its maintainer in an argument. Doubtless the more clear 
and simple principle for a churchman to hold, is that of a minis- 
terial succession ; which is undeniable as a fact, while tt is most 
reasonable as a doctrine, and sufliciently countenanced in Serip- 
ture for its practical reception. Of this, episcopacy is but an 
accident ; though, for the sake of conciseness, it is often spoken of 
by us as sy nonymous with it. Itshall be the object of the follow- 
ing tract to insist upon this higher characteristic of our church. 
My position then is this :—that the apostles appointed suc- 
cessors to their ministerial office, and the latter in turn appointed 
others, and so on to the present day ;—and further, that the 
apostles and their successors have in every age committed por- 
tions of their power and authority to others, who thus become 
their delegates, and in a measure their representatives, and are 
called Priests and Deacons. The result is an episcopal system, 
because of the practice of delegation ; but we may conceive their 
keeping their powers altogether to themselves, and in the same 
proportion in which this was done, would the church polity cease 
to be episcopalian. We may conceive the order of apostolic 
vicars (so to call it) increased, till one of them was placed in 
every village, and took the office of parish priest. I do not 
say such a measure would be justifiable or pious—doubtless it 
would bea departure from the rule of antiquity—but it is con- 
ceivable; and it is useful to conceive it, in order to form a clear 
notion of the essence of the church system, and the defective state 
of those Christian societies which are separate from the church 
catholic. It is a common answer made to those who are called 
Hich Charchmen, to say, that “if God had intended the form 
of church government to be of great consequence, he would 
have worded his will in this matter more cle: arly in can arend 





This is a tract intended for distribution, and may be reprinted by any person 
ne that purpose. 
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Now enough has already been said to shew the irrelevancy of 
such a remark. We need not deny to the church the abstract 
right (however we may question the propriety) of altering its 
own constitution. It is not merely because episcopacy is a better 

or more scriptural form than presbyterianism, (true as this may 
be in itself,) that episcopalians are right, and presbyterians are 
wrong ; but because the presbyterian ministere have assumed a 
power which was never intrusted to them. They have presumed 
to exercise the power of ordination, and to perpetuate a succession 
of ministers, without having received a commission to do so, 
This is the plain fact that condemns them; and is a standing 
condemnation, from which they cannot escape, except by arti- 
fices of argument which will serve equally to protect the self- 
authorized “teacher of religion. If they may ordain without be- 
ing sent to do so, others may preach and teach without being 
sent. They hold a middle position, which is untenable as de- 
stroying itself; for if Christians can do without bishops, (1. e. 
commissioned ordainers,) they may do without commissioned 
ministers, (i. e, the priests and deacons.) If an Imposition of 
hands is necessary to convey one gift, why should it not be to 
convey another ? 

l. As to the fact of the apostolic succession, 1. e. that our 
present bishops are the heirs and representatives of the apostles 
by successive transmission of the prerogative of being so, this is 
too notorious to require proof. Every link in the chain is ‘know n, 
from St. Peter to our present metropolit: ins. Here then I only 
ask, looking at this plain fact by itself, 1s there not something of 
a divine providence init? can we conceive that this succession 
has been preserved, all over the world, amid many revolutions, 
through many centuries, for nothing? Is it wise or pious to 
despise or neglect a oft thus transmitted to us in matter of fact, 
even if Scriptur e did not touch upon the subject ? 

Next, consider how natural is the doctrine of a succession. 
W he an individual comes to me, claiming to speak in the name 
of the Most High, it is natural to ask him for his authority. If 
he replies, that we are all bound to instruct each other, this reply 
is intelligible, but in nis very form of it excludes the notion of 
a ministerial order, 1. e. a class of persons set apart from others 
for religious offices. if he appeals to some miraculous gift, this 
too is intelligible, and only unsatisfactory when the alleged gift is 
proved to be a fiction. No other answer can be given, except ay 
reference to some person who has given him license to exercise 
ministerial functions; then follows “the question, how that indivi- 
dual gained his authority todo so. In the case of the catholic 
church, the person referred to, i.e. the bishop, has received it 
from a predecessor, and he from another, and so on, till we 
arrive at the apostles themselves, and thence our Lord and 
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Saviour. It is superfluous to dwell on so plain a principle, which 
in matters of this world we act upon daily. 

3. Lastly, the argument from Scripture is surely quite clear to 
those who honestly wish direction for practice. Christ promised 
he would be with his apostles always, as ministers of his reli- 
gion, even unto the end of the world. In one sense the apostles 
were to be alive till he came again; but they all died at the 
natural time. Does it not follow, that there are those now alive 
who represent them? Now who were the most probable repre- 
sentatives of them in the generation next their death? They 
surely, whom they have ordained to succeed them im the minis- 
terial work. If any persons could be said to have Christ’s power 
and presence, and the gifts of ruling and ordaiming, of teaching, 
of binding and loosing, (and comparing together the various 
Scriptures on the subject, all these seem included in his promise 
to be with the church always,) surely those, on whom the apos- 
tles laid their hands, were they. And so in the next age, if any 
were representatives of the first representatives, they must be the 
next generation of bishops, and so on. Nor does it materially 
alter the argument, though we suppose the blessing upon minis- 
terial offices made, not to the apostles, but to the whole body of 
disciples ; i.e. the church. For, even if it be the church that 
has the power of ordination committed to it, still it exercises it 
through the bishops as its organs; and the question recurs, how 
has the presbytery in this or that country obtained the power ? 
The church certainly bas from the first committed it to the 
bishops, and has never resumed it; and the bishops have no 
where committed it to the presbytery, who therefore cannot be 
In possession of it. 

However, it is merely for argument sake that I make this al- 
lowance, as to the meaning of the text in Matt. xxviii, At the 
same time, let it be observed what force is added to the argument 
for the apostolic succession, by the acknowledged existence in 
Scripture of the doctrine of a standing church, or permanent body 
corporate for spiritual purposes. For, if Scripture has formed all 
Christians into one continuous community through all ages, 
(which I do not here prove,) it is but according to the same ana- 
logy, that the ministerial office should be vested in an order, pro- 
pagated from age to age, on a principle of succession. And, if 
we proceed to considerations of utility and expedience, it is plain, 
that, according to our notions, it is more necessary that a ministry 
should be perpetuated by a fixed law, than that the community 
of Christians should be, which can scarcely be considered to be 
vested with any powers, such as to require the visible authority 
Which a succession supplies. 

Vou. V .—June, 1834. 41 Q 
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LOWER HARDRES CHURCH AND PARISH. 


Rev. Sir,—Tue recent letter of his Majesty has, | trust, done 
good s service in aid of the “ Incorporated Society for promoting 
the enlargement, building, and repairing of Churches and 
Chapels ;” and as you have, in previous numbers, endeavoured 
to excite an interest in behalf of that society, by drawing the 
attention of your readers to some of its late operations, it may 
not be irrelevant to shew that the existence of such a fund need 
not in the least impede the exercise of private munificence. 
With this view, then, | send you a sketch and brief history of a 
church lately erected with combined good taste and liberality, at 
the entire cost of an individual. 
Next to the thoughtful zeal which provided a decent 
maintenance for the ministers of our holy religion, we may 
rank that previous display of it, which provided proper buildings 
for the decent celebration of its services; next to the hands that 
endowed, we may place the hands that bui/t our numerous parish 
churches. These pious works, memorials of other days, were 
conducted on the pure principle— 
* Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name ;” 

and thus it seldom happens that in our early parochial investi- 
gations we can even fix a date to the building whose elegance 
delights us, or whose solemn and venerable exterior invites us to 
enter it and pray. Coupled with this holy temper, which led 
the devout builder to do honour unto God with the best of all 
he had, there existed another motive, which, although erroneous, 

caused the work to prosper. This was the doctrine of indul- 
gences—“ a fond thing, vainly invented”—which encouraged 
the prevailing idea, that merit might be thus purchased _ to 
explate former sins; and, im consequence, greater care was 
bestowed by all employed, particularly when labour paid 1 in kind 
was admitted in lieu of an offering, and could procure its share 
of remission. These indulgences were continued till the whole 
system that supported them was about to vanish away. As late 
even as Leo X. a general indulgence was granted, in furtherance 
of this object; and the sanction of Henry VIII. was not, it 
appears, wanting ; for he issued letters patent under the broad 
seal, to promote “collections being made, by virtue of Leo’s indul- 
gence, in all the churches of “his realms.* Here, then, to all 
appearance, was the origin of Church Briefs, as regulated by the 
Statute of Anne ; and the custom of granting briefs being finally 
abolished, the Society for building Churches puts in its claim to 
our support. 





* Staveley, in te Himors< of C Picanol. has given some interesting extracts from 
Henry the Eighth’s Letter. 
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But I proposed the church of Lower Hardres as a rare instance 
of liberality, on the part of a private individual, in this particular 
respect ; and [ shall, therefore, without further digression, enter 
on the pleasing task of describing its site, origin, and preenen 

Nether, Little, or Lower Hardres, is situate on the ancient 
Stone Street, which was the only road of the Romans from their 
station at Portus Lemanis, at or near Hythe, to Canterbury. 
The modern line of communication between these two places 
ceases to coincide with the ancient in this very parish ; not for 
the sake of distance, as the modern is rather circuitous, but, 
possibly, to escape the inconvenience of a long and narrow hollow 
way, which would occur on approaching Canterbury by the disused 
Roman road. Vestiges of a large entrenched station attract 
many an antiquarian to an elevated position about half-a-mile 
distant ; but as this most interesting specimen of encampment ts 
within the adjoining parish, | must not here describe it. The 
district around is rural, diversified by large coppice woods, which 
vield a succession of hop poles, much used in the cultivation of 
the valuable produce of the neighbourhood. 

The original church, when standing, might easily have escaped 
notice, from this peculiarity of the country ; besides beg almost 
concealed from observation by a clump of yew trees which 
surrounded it. It contained so little remarkable (being a small 
time-work structure of the early-English period), that it escaped 

Rickman’s notice, as he omits it altogether in a catalogue of 
fifty churches, where he enumerates those which remained of 
this particular era throughout the whole county. 

The munificent benefactor to this parish was the late Mr. Til- 
lard, of Street-end House, in the adjoming parish of Petham, who 
died in 1828. I am almost constrained to be silent on this gentle- 
man’s charities; for such was his character, when living, that 
“many who received his bounty knew not the giver.” — But it is 
only an act of justice to state that the aggregate of his public 
legacies was above 120,000/., which includes 2000/. for rebuilding 
the church at Hardres. The architect selected by the trustees 
was Mr. Rickman, of Birmingham ; and his part in the contract 
was so ably executed, that he has produced a perfect specimen of 
our architecture during its purest period, which was consecratud 
August 10, 1832; and since that time has excited universal 
admiration. Inthe general finish of the edifice, (which is built 
of flint and stone work,) and in every minute detail, perfect 
harmony is preserved. ‘The east end, in the interior, exemplifies 
the usual composition of the early English period for a window 
of five lights ; but two only of these are pierced, so that three 
compartments are gained, on which the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 
Commandments, are introduced with good effect. The frame 
timbers of the roof are partially open to view, the spaces 
between the principals being occupied by pierced trefoil panel- 
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lings. The church consists of a chancel, raised by four steps, 
and a nave, vestry, and porch; to which we must add a tower, 
surmounted by an elegant stone spire. Its interior length is 
63 feet; its breadth, 27. It accommodates upwards of 200 
persons—a provision fully adequate to the wants of an increasing 
population. Besides this, there is a space devoted to the Sunday 
School, formed by the recess which intervenes between the tower 
and vestry. The oldest Parish Register bears its date upon its 
title-page—‘‘ in the beginninge of the Raigne of our Souveraigne 
Ladie Queen Elizabeth, beginning 17 of November, 1558.” The 
same page contains also the following list of rectors :— 


Nomina Rectorum Hardres Parva. 





Par™ 
rexerunt anos, Induct, 
e f 6...... Johan. Reaget ............ 1568 
SUSE wcissi Johan. Bocket ..........6. 1574 sepult. 21 Dec. 1604 
o & 125 ....... Marric Roberts ......... 1601 sepult. 20 Dee. 1626 
SS 1: B. cosees Tho, Bunbury ............ 1626 
.— a ee eee A eee 1628 
ce | 20... Gul. Pulford............... 1685 sepult. 9 Jun. 1660 
Ys D nctaus Gregor. Pulford ......... 1660 
ye ee BOs FAOPEIOS occccccccess 1669 
s LBZ 2.000. St. Hobday ..cccccccescces 1711 
OE diaice Johan Minet .........e0e00. 1743 sep. ap. Eythorne, 21 Nov. 1771 
34 ...... Henricus Thomson ...... 1771 ob. May, 1805. sepult. ap Petham. 
Ilenricus Ingles ......... 1806 


The last mentioned incumbent was for some years head master of Rugby School, 
and from thence removed to Hardres, where he built the present parsonage. He 
was succeeded by the present rector, the Rev. George Rashleigh, inducted in 1827, 

We may add the following extract, which is probably without precedent in 
parochial annals :—* Buried, 1773, Dee. 21, John Couchman, aged 83, who had 
been Clerk of Lower Hardres 70 years.” 


And now, having concluded my description, notwithstanding 
the triteness of the allusion, I should almost feel inclined to 
inscribe on the portal of such a church—* Go and do likewise.” 
But in these calculating days, when even liberality itself too often 
shapes its dimensions to the graduated scale of expediency, any 
such expectation would, in general, be far too extravagant. 
Hence it is peculiarly fortunate, in times like the present, that 
there is often before the public the appeal of an incorporated 
society—not only for building, but enlarging,—not only for 
enlarging, but repairing, any church or chapel ; according to the 
exigence of the occasion, ready to advance frequently one- 
fourth of the estimated outlay ; and imposing but two conditions, 
dictated by sound policy, that “ one-half, at least, of the increased 
area and accommodation proposed be secured for additional free 
and unappropriated sittings for ever ;” and that “ no expense shall 
be incurred for ornamental architecture beyond what shall, by the 
Committee, be deemed essential to give to the building to he 
erected, enlarged, or repaired, the character of churches or 
chapels of the church of England.” 
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And, in reference to this society, we might address a few words 
to the advocates of a church establishment—laity as well as 
clergy. We do not address ourselves to those whose faith 
standeth in the wisdom of men; though even such might be 
reminded that the way to improve our species, as mere members 
of society, is to provide ample opportunity that all may meet 
together, and hear solemn truths delivered at stated periods. 
Nor do we address those who can derive religious impressions 
from seeing the prophet or the priest stand in a mockery of dignity 
upon the boards of a London theatre ; for it is our own rooted 
conviction, that the consecrated building alone (and sit sacer ille 
focus,) can represent such subjects worthily. Neither do we 
address the dissenters, differing from them, as we do, on principle ; 
for, in this particular respect, they fairly set us an example, 
building their own conventicles generally with arian 
zeal. But we now speak to those who are members of the church 
of England—a church protected by the state, (as every church 
must be where a maximum of efficiency is required,) and we put 
the question to them—* Is it not your duty to come forward, for 
one amongst other reasons, in return for this protection, and aid, 
according to your means, the progress of this society, which is 
erecting monuments of its usefulness in every corner of our 
land ?” 

But, after all, to see the imperative necessity for operations of 
this nature, we must not take our readers to an Hardres or an 
Auburn—we must take them to the dense quarters of a Man- 
chester, a Liverpool, or a Birmingham ; or possibly in the city of 
London we might lead them to the fair conclusion that these are 
times to build, rather than to destroy, churches. Let us learn 
wisdom, at. least, from events passing around us ; then we shall 
promote the work of Him who ts the Lord of the temple; then 
we shall be able to pray—‘ Prosper Thou the work of our bands 
upon us; O prosper Thou our handy-work.” 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 





ROBERT ROLLE’S PRAYERS.--No. VII. 


XVII. Swete Jesu,1 thanke thee with al my soule for that doleful 
word that thou seidist an hiy to thi fadir afore thi deeth. dere God 
whi hast thou forsake me. that nothing thou sparist me? Swete Jesu 
thi manhede for us was al forsaken. so foule deeth & so peynful suf- 


fride never man. the is no bodili peyne that is lik thin, thi manhode 
was tendre. thi dignete excellent. the fadris sone of hevene hangith 
hetwene two theves. & amyddis the world. for alle men schulden 
witen & on the hiy holy day . whanne alle men comen to that citee & 


siphassenastinease. vamiagns- mans 
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so it was no pyy (privy) schame. thou hangist al nakid. the skin al to 


rent. ech lith from othe with cordis drawen. crownid with thornes. 
woundis wide, manye & griseli. the sorewe of thi modir was to thee 


more peyne. than al thin oth wo. So the los (sic) of manys soule . 
that peyned thee so sore . swete Jesu thi mychil* mein. thei eendles 


love & ruthe. may no ma telle ne bithenke sithen thou suflridist so 
sore for hem that weren thi foos, Ave Maria. 


XVIII. Swete Jesu I wole in my thouyt leie me flat on the erthe, 
& netherer if 1 mai. for I am cause & gilti of that peinful deeth. I 
wole take the rode foot in myn armes flat on the grounde. as thou lay 


swete Jesu among the stinkinge dede bonys, that laien the wlatsumli 
to se. no thing se hal it greven me. but it se hal be love and likinge to 
me. so myche that I wole not upword caste myn iyen to that glo- 
rious siyt of thi woundis. for 1 that am cause of hem alle. am un- 
worthi to look on hem. thris wole I lie to kepe of thi blood swete 
Jesu. from thens wole I not flitte til 1 be with thi precious blood bi- 
come al reed, til | be markid with the precious blood as oon of thin 
owne. & my soule softid in that swete bath. & so may falle, swete 
Jesu, that myn hard berte it may opene . that now is hard asstoon. to 
become ucisebe that deed was ‘by synne. to quickene towardus thee 


bi vtu. Swete Jesu thi precious passioun reiside dede men out of her 


gves , it openede hevene. it braste helle gatis . erthe tremblide ther- 
with. the sunne lost his liyt. & my sori herte of the fendis kynde is 
hardir than stones for thei cleveden in thi pi assioun , & myn he rte may 
not fele of thi passioun a litil point. ne rise with the dede in ruthe 


thof. How is the malice of my wicked herte more than thi precious 
deth. that wrougte sicke wondris, & manye foold more. & the 


mynde thof stirith not my soule. bt swete Jesu, a drope of thi blood 
droppid on my soule in mynde of thi passioun, mai souplen & softe 
my soule that is (so wn margin) hard, to melte by thi grace. | woot 


weel swete Jesu, that myn herte is not worthi that th schuldist come 
thto & the ynne aliyte. I ne aske it not of digniti of thi sepul- 


ture. but, swete Jesn, thou aliytist into helle to visite the & to riyten 
the holi soule of oure holi tadris . & in tht lyk maner I axe thi comynge 
to my soule. Swete Jesu | know weel also that I was never worthi 
to be thi modris felow ; to stonde at thi passioun with hir & with Joon . 


but, swete Jesu, if 1 may not be the inthat man. for my greet unwor- 
thines. I holde me worthi for my greet trespace . to honge bi thi side 
as oon of the theves. And so, swete Jesu. if I nay not as worthi be 
then I aske itt as gilt! to have part of thi deeth. & so thoug I be 
not worthi in herte tobe ligtid, my nede, lord, & my wickednes askith 


* We have mochell, G. 45, 2,2, and 46, 1, 2; mochel, G. 47, 1, 1; mochil, 
Cockayne in Ellis, E. E. DP. i. p. 85. From these four forms, we see how muchle 
and mickle arose. 
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to be riytid. Come thanne swete Jesu at thi wille . & liyte into my 
soule as thou for best knowist a sparcle of love aruthe of thi passioun 


to kindle in myn herte . & quicke me therwith that I were brennynge 


in thi love ov al thing. & bathe me in thy blood so that I foryete 
al worldli wele. & fleischli likingis. thanne mai | blisse the time that 
1 fele me stirid to thee of thi grace . so that othir wele ne like me but 
oonli thideeth. P.N, 

XIX. Swete Jesu thanne thou seidist fadir in to thin hondisI bitake 
my spirit here swete Jesu LI biseche thee. have & holde in thin hondis 
ever my soule . that it never with hool ppos (purpose) desire fulli ony 
thing but thee or for thee & lete never wele ne wo turne my soule out 
of thi governaunce & at my laste eende swete Jesu resieyne my soule 
in to thi hondis that no fende ne lette me fro thi blis. P.N. A.M. 

XX. Swete Jesu thanne seidist thou last al is endid, than fel thin 
heed doun . thi goost passide from thee . the erthe tremblide, the sunne 
lost his liyt, dede men risen out of her graves . the temple to (? al to) 
cleef, stones al to bursten . the weren witnessis of thi godhede swete 
Jesu. thanne the scharp spere perside thi side & blood & watir ran 
out. A swete Jesu. thanne were (the ir margin) fyve grete flodis of 
blood. in hondis, foot, & side. thi chin hangith on thi brest . the white 
of thin iyen is cast upward, thi lippis schrinken. thi white teeth 
schewen. thi loveli face is becomen al pale, thin heer clothed 
al (with ¢2 mary.) blood. the miynde of this mater I wolde were 
my deeth. A swete Jesu. thanne was thi modir ful wo. now sche 
lokide upon thin heed & on thi crowne . now on thi face. now on thin 
hondis with thi nailis . now on thi wounde upon thi side . now on thi 
feet nailid on the rode. Now upon thi bodi scourgid. & at every 
place sche fend a newe sorewe . sche weep. sche wrong her hondis 


sche siyede . sche sobbide . sche fallith doun . & Joon upon the oth 
half is ful of sorewe. The siyt of the crucifix stikith in hir hertis as 
if it were her deth. Now swete ladi, for thi merci. sithen that 1 am 
cause of al tht wo & peyne. graunte me of thi grace a point of thi 
peyne, a siyt of thi sorewe. to siyen and sorewen with thee, that I 
mowe sumwhat fele that al have maad. graunte me swete ladi to 
have & to holde this passioun in mynde as hertili & as studiousli in al 
my lyf as thou ladi & Joon hadde it in mynde whan thi peple were 
goon. & ye abidenbi the rode foot. Amen. P.N. Etn.n. Ador- 
amus le Xe. Quia per S. Amen. Dom.T. C. 


H. J. R. 


—— = 





CHURCH AND PARISH BOOKS OF DARTINGTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


Soon after I became Rector of Dartington, in 1799, I discovered an 
old chest that had stood for a great many years in an alehouse. 
Among a variety of papers and parish accounts I found two books,— 
one contains entries from 1483 (1 Rich. II.) of various sums received 
and paid for the reparation of the church, which seems to have been 
plundered and gone to decay during the civil wars. The book itself 
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Be 

ae is of thick paper, having the same wire mark as that which was used 
es in England during the reign of Henry VI., and of which Fenn, in his 


a original letters of the pastor’s family, gives a fac simile. It contains 
fifty leaves, and is in tolerable preservation .* 


exe 
SX Magna campana ponderat xv. iii. vj" 
Media campana ponderat xiij°. ij . xv" 
Parva campana ponderat vij’. xj" 
Dertynton instaur cart ibidm x’. vij’. 
Y* yt. John Luscombe hatthe recevyd of Harry Vyn 
iiij". Vilj. 





4 This booke began i in the ffirst yere e of Richard the third, in \ the yere | 
x of our Lord God, & continue sth until the yere of our Lord God, | | 
4] «16S. | 
i | a ae ee! a ae a aS 
af Sum tot! cceexxiiij . xviij . viij". 

re, « . 

ut Thomas Huxham of Dertyngton. 


[This and the above, included within the line, were written at a 
| later period than the subsequent eutries. | 

Dertynton Sum Thome et Willm Alerton recept ecclesize ibm 
anno regis Rici iij primo usque fest: pur. be Marie Virginis anno 
Henrici vij anno prim. 

In prim* red comp de xlviij. viij". de clar increment unius tabernes+} 
cerey fact. veudit. pr Will” Knyght. 

Sum! d.. xlvilj. vii. 

Itm red: compu de xx". recept de sup dict custod hoe as in- 

_ is liberat > Joher Pruston exist™ cus ™ no o . ~: F 
pecuniis liberat p Johem Pruston exist™ custod™ po granis emp* . ho: 


ano. 





Sum* xx", 
| Itm red. comp de xiJ*. x’, ree ept. de Willm Knyght po ij quer sibi 


vend hoe ann’. 
Sum* xu®. x. 


* There are many words, however, so ill-written, illegible, or unintelligible, that | 
have doubtless made mistakes,—such words | have put in italics ; where the ink is too 
pale, or the writing rubbed, there are dots...... 


t A house, now known by the name of the Old Church, is still in existence, and 
is doubtless the alclouse here mentioned, 
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Itm red comp de xlyj*. viij'. recept de Rie Ayschclegh . et Will” 
Wascomb de claro increment unius taberne cerevis . pro illis fact et 
vendit. Sum* xlvj*. viij’. 

Et ult pendit sup Rich Ayschelegh ij*. pr cort per ipsum Rich™ 
vendit Johi Lokke. 

Sum! tot Recept vj. x*. ij. unde in expensis. 

In primis sol: p* xxvit. ped de Wyndschotte po* pec xiij de sm 
XXVviij*. ij*. 

Itm libant Johi Jakman po expensis suis et po labore suo equit 
apud Dertemthe ad habendm liberat de dicto Wyndeshotte xij*. 

Sums expen xxix". ij*. et sic debent v". xij". 

Pend sup supdeto Thomee : Will? et Ric’. 

x". vij*. vilj. 

Itm red x'. vij*. viij’. de Gervas Ffoxe et Rich? Hawkyn de clar. 

increm unius tabernee cerevir © vend. 
Summus x’, vij*. vilj. 

Sum tot recept® viij®. xvij*. x‘. unde et solutionibus xiij*. iiij sol . 
carpentariis : et sol pr Wyndschotte et aliis ....neffe nest xxix". ij. 
Sum tot expens x’. ij*. vit. et sic debent vil". x*. iiij*. 

Itm red de Willmo Alerton et Johi Ayschelegh 1. ij’. iiij*. de clar 
increment unius tabernee cerev. vend ano Regis Henri Septi ij**. 

Sum tot | iij'. iiij*. unde sol, 

Wollecote carpent i. xl". 

Sum tot Recept &c. xi'. xi*. ij’. unde in, 

Expens. et solut &c. iiij®. ii*. vit. et sic iiij', xix*. vj. et dic-rec' 
in manu dict comput de clar et lv’. iij*. et ult remt in man Johis 
Lokke ij*. pro cortie sibi vend pr Ricum Ayschelegh. 

Sum* Thome Hoxhm et Willmi Alerton Recept opis  ecclie 


ano regni Regis Hen: sep. & see 
( To be continued. ) 


Vou. V.—June, 1834. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


ST. STEPHEN’S. 


Ou! tearful, bitter thoughts, that spring, 
And soar away with silent wing, 

Oft as within these holy walls 

I turn me to those midnight halls, 

And wander from my peaceful prayer, 
To see what strifes are brooding there : 


Dark dreams of ill, that erst would rest, 
Or rankle in some godless breast ; 
Black hidden dreams of sinful night 
That erst would shun the hated light, 
And shrink in coward shame away 
When beamed around a heavenlier day. 


High vaunting words of earthly pride, 

Of man supreme, and Heaven defied; 
Cold niggard schemes that grudge to stay 
Bleak ruin from our temples grey ; 

And seek, without a God to bless, 

A nation’s wedded happiness. 

Lord!* where thy spreading glory, where, 
Weak nursling of thy pitying care, 

Frail England’s church, and that dear ground, 
Her fostering shadow hallowed round, 
And that high guardian spell she spread 
Around the king’s thrice-helmed head. 


Oh! may her piercing prayer e’en now 
Unknit each sullen clouded brow ; 
Uncurl yon scornful lip of hate, 

That mingles Heaven in earth’s debate, 
And every riot wish control, 

That rises in the spoiler’s soul ! 


Fixed on the Rock of Ages still, 
Far-beaming from her island hill, 
Unchanged by strife’s all-changing tongue, 
One holy truth, one heavenly song, 

Still may we count her bulwarks high, 
When “kings are gathered and gone by.”’t 


SANDGATE CHURCH-YARD.{ 1818. 


Tnere lies a church among those hills, 
A dale refreshed by wand’ring rills ; 
Dark spreading yews the path embower, 
And ivy wreathes the time-worn tower. 


a te 





* See Liturgy. t See Bishop Horne on Ps. xviii. 

t Public attention has lately been much directed to the horrors too frequently 
attendant on shipwreck, by an interesting yet distressing detail as to the loss of the 
Amphitrite, off Boulogne, in the October Number of “ Fraser’s Magazine,” and by 
accounts in the newspapers of a similar nature, too recent to need particularizing. 
It may not, therefore, be inopportune now to present this record of the far different 
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A tall white stone, a grassy mound, 
Marks here and there the hallowed ground ; 
But, ranged along the eastern end, 

What num’rous heaving sods ascend ! 
There, side by side, in level row, 

Stern Ocean's victims sleep below. 

One fate, one grave, the suff’rers share, 
One common requiem chanted there— 
These last sad rites, these words of heaven, 
By natural piety were given. 

That summer sea, o’er whose smooth tide 
The silent breezes gently glide, 

Of whose calm lapse there comes to tell 
No murmur up the verdant dell, 

Then foamed upon the sounding shore, 
While the hills echoed back the roar, 
And, thundering on the affrighted ear, 
That requiem scarcely might it hear. 


Iiow many a mother long shall weep! 
How many a wife, from broken sleep, 
Start up, and fancy at the door, 

His step who shall return no more! 
How many amaid shall hope in vain, 
And gaze upon the vacant main, 

And pine away her blighted years, 
Bathing her midnight couch with tears ! 
Aye, many a heart shall ache for these, 
‘The nameless victims of the seas ; 
That ling’ring pain their lot must be, 
The anguish of uncertainty ! 


Alas for man! if this were all, 

Like leaves before the wind to fall, 

And bury, in the depths of earth, 

High hopes that seemed of heavenly birth! 
It is not all! they do but sleep— 

Those deathless spirits! fiom the deep 
They rise, to meet their Judge and God, 
Whose dust is mould’ring ’neath the sod. 
Sudden their fate !—and who may dare 
To image how those spirits fare ? 

Yet every soul, whose relics lie 

Beneath the heaps that fix thine eye, 
Has learnt the secret of that state 
Which thou must enter soon or late. 

O learn of them! be timely wise, 

Prepare thyself for death’s surprise ; 

For come he swift, or come he slow, 

The last is still a sudden blow : 


—— ae 
— a a Co 


feelings with which a similar catastrophe was witnessed by the peasantry of Kent in 
former days, and the far different treatment of the foreign dead by the fathers of the 
present race. May the example be held sacred by their descendants ! 

The circumstances were related to the writer many years ago by an aged Sussex 
peasant, who said he had witnessed the shipwreck, and attended the burial of the 
unknown sufferers, whose place of interment he pointed out. 
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A bed of down will seem to thee 

As fearful as the raging sea, 

Unless the Star of Bethlehem rise 

In glory on thy closing eyes ! 

And if that ray divine was giv’n, 

Athwart the clouds by thunder riven, 

To those who died amid the waves, 

Then gaze we now on blessed graves, 
Where holy peace broods o’er the rest 

Of those who, from Earth’s rending breast 
Shall spring rejoicing, when around 

Far louder thunder shall resound, 

And that dread voice shall wake their clay— 
Ye dead, to judgment come away !” 





tpyva Apostolica. 
Proiey &°', wo Ox) Cnpoy iyw modépoo wéeTvTavpas, 
No. XLIL. 
i, 
‘“‘ Freely ye have received : freely give.” 


“ Give any boon for peace ! 
Why should our fair-eyed Mother e’er engage 
In the world’s course and on a troubled stage, 
From which her very call is a release ? 
No! in thy garden stand, 
And tend with pious hand 
The flowers thou findest there, 
Which are thy proper care, 
O man of God! in meekness and in love, 
And waiting for the blissful realms above.” 


Alas ! for thou must learn, 
Thou guileless one! rough is the holy hand. 
Runs not the Word of Truth through every land, 
A sword to sever, and a fire to burn? 

If blessed Paul had stayed 

In cot or learned shade, 

With the priest’s white attire, 

And the Saint’s tuneful choir, 
Men had not gnashed their teeth, nor risen to slay, 
But thou had’st been a heathen in thy day. 


9 


How shall a child of God fulfil 

His vow to cleanse his soul from ill, 
And raise on high his baptism-light, 
Like Aaron’s seed in ritual white, 
And holy-témpered Nazarite ? 





SACRED PORTRY, 


First, let Lim shun the haunts of vice, 
Sin-feast, or heathen sacrifice ; 

Fearing the board of wealthy pride, 

Or bath of heretic hard-eyed, 

Or where the adulterer’s smiles preside. 


Next, as he threads the maze of men, 
Aye must he make his witness, when 
A sin is spoke in Heaven’s dread face, 
And none at hand of higher grace 

The cross to carry in his place. 


But if he hears and sits him still, 
First, he will lose his hate of ill ; 
Next, fear of sinning, after hate ; 
Small sins his heart then desecrate ; 
And last, despair persuades to great. 


3. 
“They glorified God in me.” 


I saw thee once, and nought discerned 
For stranger to admire ; 

A serious aspect, but it burned 
With no unearthly fire. 


Again I saw, and I confessed 
Thy speech was rare and high ; 
And yet it vexed my burdened breast. 
And scared, I knew not why. 


I saw once more, and awe-struck gazed 
On face, and form, and air ; 

God’s living glory round thee blazed— 
A Saint—a Saint was there! 





4._-GREGORIUS THEOLOGUS. 


PEACE-LOVING man, of humble heart and true! 
What dost thou here? 
Fierce is the city’s crowd ; the lordly few 
Are dull of ear! 
Sore pain it was to thee, till thou didst quit 
Thy patriarch-throne at length, as though for power unfit. 


So works the All-wise! our services dividing 
Not as we ask; 
For the world’s profit, by our gifts deciding 
Our duty-task. 
See in king’s courts loth Jeremiah plead; 
And slow-tongued Moses rule by eloquence of deed! 


Yes! thou, bright Angel of the East, didst rear 
The Cross divine, 

Borne high upon thy clear-voiced accents, where 
Men mocked the sign ; 

Till that cold city heard thy battle-cry, 


And hearts were stirred, and deemed a Pentecost was nigh. 
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674 SACRED POETRY. 


Thou could’st a people raise, but could’st not rule— 
So, gentle one, 

Heaven broke at last the consecrated tool, 
Whose work was done ; 

According thee the lot thou lovedst best, 

To muse upon times past,—to serve, yet be at rest. 





5 MOSES. 


Mosss, the patriot fierce, became 
The meekest man on earth, 

To shew us how Love’s quickening flame 
Can give our souls new birth. 


Moses, the man of meckest heart, 
Lost Canaan by self-will, 

To shew, where Grace has done its part, 
How sin defiles us still. 


Thou, who hast taught me in Thy fear, 
Yet seest me frail at best, 

O grant me loss with Moses here, 
To gain his future rest ! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


SABBATH OF ADAM AND THE PATRIARCHS. 


THE passages of pagan writers which seem to have an agreement 
with Scripture must be estimated, as to their value in argument, by 
the probability, or otherwise, of their being taken from, or suggested 
by, Scripture. For which reason, passages that were written since 
our era (such as the Deucalion of Lucian) lose much of their corrobora- 
tive virtue. 

Anterior to that great epoch, we must remark that of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, which rendered the sacred books of the Jews accessible 
to the Greeks, although we know that, in fact, they availed themselves 
as little as possible of the facility offered to them. 

There is another and much older epoch to be observed,—that of 
Cyrus, in which the worship of God became that of the Median and 
Persian kings of the East, and in which the semi-judaising Gnostics, 
Zoroaster, Hystaspes, and Pythagoras, concocted their modifieations 
of the older paganism. 

If an authority be not older than Cyrus, I should hesitate to rely 
fully upon it as matter tn gentibus, and with certainty not derived 
from the peculiar customsof the Jews. 
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Some celebrated authors were undoubtedly more ancient than 
Cyrus, such as Archilochus, Tyrteeus, &e. But if any thing be more 
certain than another in those matters, it is that the genuine works of 
Homer and Hesiod were anterior to all those poets by a great 
interval, so as to stand alone, as primeval Greeks, and reputed co- 
temporaries. Of the various works which were and are ascribed to 
Hesiod, no critic will dispute that the Works and Days are a genuine 

roduction of the original Hesiod; and, I believe, few competent 
judges will say as much for anything else now extant in his name, 
though it is highly probable the lost Bucolica were equally 
authentic. 

Hesiod, in pointing out the fortunate days of the month, though he 
mentions several, peculiarly honours the seventh as the sacred day, 
and assigns a reason— 

Kat éddoun, tepoy pap, 
Ty yap ‘Avo\\wva Xpvoaop’ iyevato Antw.—v. 768. 


The seventh day of the month is not necessarily the seventh day of 
the week, so that there is no manifest trace of sabbatism here. But 
the birth of the god Apollo is such an eventas calls back our thoughts 
to the origin of the world, and, in comparing pagan polytheism with 
scriptural theism, we may call this a legend of the creation. 

But if we suppose that the first month of the world was the one in 
which the seventh day of the month became sacred, then the seventh 
day of the mouth was also the seventh day of the week. 

It is evident that, 7f there was a patriarchal week, it was abolished 
and consigned to oblivion by the authors of the patriarchal apostacy 
which we call heathenism. In the early stages of that apostacy, it 
would seem that, if there was a weekly sabbath, its place was supplied, 
and the feelings of its venerators let down gently, by substituting a 
monthly seventh day. ‘The reason why the apostacy abhorred the 
sabbath particularly was, that it was a record of the Creation ; while 
paganism was demonolatrous atheism, which abhorred every bona fide 
doctrine of creation. 

God rested, not, indeed, on the day of the creation of Adam, but 
after it, and with no subsequent work. Hesiod’s seventh day was 
sacred, because Apollo was produced on that day. The sua, it is 
true, was created on the fourth, and not on the last day, of creation, 
But, I would say, that no accurate conformity with divine truth is to 
be expected in the heathen minstrel of a Boeotian village. Great 
accuracy, in such respects, ought to make us even suspicious of the 
sources from which our authority is derived. 

However, I may ask this question, Was the primitive Greek Apollo, 
the sun? His name is a plain active participle for slaying, destroying, 
or causing death. Such are the functions in which we first find hiin 
engaged, in Homer. And the epithet which that poet gives him, 
Hecatus, is the masculine of Hecate, and implies an evil and infernal 
deity. And that the Homeric god of death was not the sun is 
sufficiently certain, because Homer tells us that the Sun saw Mars 
with Venus, and told Apollo of it. That is conclusive. 
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676 CORRESPONDENCE, 


When Hesiod thus points out the fortunate days of the month, 


“ The first, the fourth, and the seventh, sacred day, 
Because thereon Latona produced Apollo Chrysaor, 
The eight and ninth, two days of the month, 
As it advances, excellent for performing human labours, 
The eleventh and twelth both good, 


One for shearing sheep, the other for reaping the glad harvest, 
But the twelfth much better than the eleventh,”— 


it is evident that he materially distinguishes the seventh from the 
others. It was not only fortunate, but sac red, and the reason of its 
sanctity is recorded. Amidst the idle vanities which prevailed, there 
yet remained, in those remote days, some tradition of a worthier 
holiday, and some imperfect and misrepresented notion of the grounds 
on which it was originally established. Any notion (such as might 
obviously be started) of its originating in the cabalistic or planetary 
virtues of the number seven, is distinctly disclaimed by old Hesiod, 
and an origin assigned which stands in a reasonable degree of analogy 
to that of Moses. 

The week, if it had ever existed among the patriarchs, was so 
entirely forgotten, that, perhaps, this is the only profane passage from 
which criticism can elicit any allusion to it. Dion Cassius acknow- 
ledges that the planetary names of the seven days were unknown to 
the ancients, and introduced from Egypt at a period then recent, 
ov mada wore. But he adds, that it was becoming a general practice 
both among the Romans and all other nations; 37, p. 123. Justin 
Martyr, some 80 years earlier, complained of the people called 
Mithriacs, for celebrating as the day of the sun the day following that 
of Saturn, which he and the other Christians celebrated as the day of 
the resurrection. It cannot, | think, possibly be doubted that the 
hebdomedal division which existed in the times of Justin, and had 
farther diffused itself in those of Dion, was a mere heretical mimicry 
of Judaism and Christianity, spread among the Gentiles subsequent 
to the latter dispensation. Justin Martyr distinctly charges thus 
much against those who made Sunday of our sabbath. They 
mimicked (saith he, in his dialogue with Tryphon) the cave of 
Bethlehem, wherein our Saviour was born, in their cavern of Mithras; 
the elements of our eucharist, in their consecrated bread and water ; 
and the weekly feast of our Lord’s resurrection, in their day of the sun. 

From some epoch anterior to Hesiod’s, down to the first or second 
century after Christ, the nations seem to have had no weeks or 
sabbaths. That at an earlier period (or possibly even during that 
interval, in called and chosen families, not pagan) they had both, is 
shewn from Scripture in a convincing manner by the author* of a 
recent essay,—above, p. 44, p. 291. It may not be unsatisfactory to 
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* But I cannot subscribe to the interpretation of “ the sabbath made for man, not 
man for the sabbath.” It is false antithesis. ‘he human race is not set against the 
Jews, but the ordinance is set against those to whom it was given. In parallel 
circumstances—e. g., if a bigoted Pharisee wanted to circumcise a child in such a 
case as would have amounted to direct homicide, it would have been said, “ cireum- 
cision was made for man, not man for it.” We cannot admit of double antithesis. 
and I think the Rev. Mr. W. has selected the wrong antithesis. 
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him and others, to have it shewn with probability, that, in a remote 
and early portion of that desabbatized interval, the fact of the’ creation 
having been closed by a sacred seventh day of rest, being the seventh 
day of the first year, first month, and first week this world beheld, 
and even the occasion-and concomitant circumstances of that in- 


stitution were still preserved in dim remembrance by the apostate 
patriarchs. 


_— Ck _- 


ST. PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 


Sir,—I beg leave to offer a few 1emarks (should they appear worth 
your notice) in reply to your correspondent “ A. C.,’’ who suggests, in a 
late number (p. 297), some difficulties in reconciling St. Paul’s con- 
duct at Jerusalem (Acts xxi.), in complying with Jewish usages, 
with his previous censure of St. Peter, for what “ A. C.” considers a 
similar line of conduct, as recorded by himself. (Gal. ii. 11.) 

The whole question appears to me to turn upon this point—Was 
their conduct similar, either in principle or effect? 1t appears, I think, 
when their respective circumstances are fully considered, that a ma- 
terial difference exists between the two cases. ‘This | will endeavour to 
shew, though with great diffidence of my own opinion in a question 
on which so many learned men have differed, — 

The specific act of Peter, for which Paul “withstood him to the 
face, because he was to be blamed,” was this—He withdrew himself 
from social intercourse with the Gentile converts, upon the arrival of 
Jewish brethren at Antioch, “ fearing them which were of the circum- 
cision.’”” Now, all St. Paul’s remarks go to prove, that in this con- 
duct of St. Peter there was an evident abandonment of the great 
principle of the gospel, namely, the abrogation of all distinction, in the 
sight of God, between Jew and Gentile. By “withdrawing himself 
from the society of the Gentile brethren, he seemed to admit that 
“a wall of separation’’ still existed between them, and encouraged the 
endeavours of the Jewish zealots to compel the Genéiles to submit to 
the law of Moses, as if the gospel were incomplete without it. ‘This 
was, in fact, to “ make Christ of none eflfect:’’ it was to establish an 
abrogated law, as a requisite to justification, which the Christian doc- 
trine taught was to be sought by faith alone in the Redeemer’s atone- 
ment. It is worthy of remark, that in the 14th chapter of Acts, 
where the dissensions which arose in the infant church respecting cir- 
cumcision are related, Peter was the very apostle who gave what 
appears to be the definitive opinion (v. 10, 11), that it was “tempting 
God to put a yoke on the neck of the disciples, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear; but we believe, that through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be saved even as they.” 
And I am inclined to think, that Paul’s rebuke of him at Antioch, was 
previous to this meeting at Jerusalem. Be this, however, as it may, the 
fault of which Peter was guilty, at whatever time it — have been, 
rendered him justly liable to his brother apostle’s reproof, affecting, as 
it did, the liberty of the Gentiles in Christ. 


V OL. V .—June, 1834. 4s 
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How stands the case in regard to Paul? It seems to me, that the 
reason assigned by the brethren at Jerusalem for their advice to him 
upon the occasion in question, furnishes a very sufficient excuse for 
his compliance, and affords no parallel to the conduct which he 
blamed in Peter. Paul, we read (Acts xxi. 21), had been accused of 
“teaching THE JEws which were among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses, saying, that they ought not to circumcise their children, neither 
to walk after the customs.’”’ This, while “so many thousands of be- 
lieving Jews, all zealous of the law” (v. 20), were at Jerusalem, was 
a change likely to produce the most unfavourable feelings against 
Paul, and materially to obstruct his influence amongst the Jewish con- 
verts, who had never been distinctly and authoritatively forbidden to 
continue their observance of Mosaic customs. The decrees of the apos- 
tolic council already referred to, related only to the Gentiles : it appears 
still to have been left open to the Jews to “walk after the customs,”’ 
or not, as they pleased. There was no obligation to do so; but there 
was no /aw against it clearly rendering their doing so sinful. Paul, 
therefore, deemed it advisable, for the sake of peace, and to avoid un- 
necessary offence, to comply, as a Jew and amongst Jews, with the 
recommendation of the brethren; acting evidently upon the same 
principle which determined him to circumcise Timothy (who was of 
Jewish parentage by the mother’s side), “because of the Jews which 
were in those quarters’ (Acts xvi. 3), although he resolutely refused 
to circumcise Titus (Gal. ii. 3—5), who was altogether of Gentile 
extraction. The apostle’s conduct, therefore, appears to have been a 
mere matter of present expediency, and, as such, not in any respect to 
be compared with Peter’s on the occasion which has been referred to. 
Had Paul compromised any great Christian principle, in subservience to 
Jewish prejudices, nothing could indeed have justified him. But no such 
compromise was made. He always taught distinctly, that “ cireum- 
cision availeth nothing, nor uncircumcision” (Gal. v. 6); that “he was not 
a Jew who was one outwardly ; neither was circumcision that which 
was outward in the flesh,’ &c. (Rom. ii. 28.) He allowed no justify- 
ing property to this, or any other observance ; and provided the great 
principle of justification, by faith in Christ alone, was maintained in its 
full integrity, I do not see that any departure from his duty, or from 
Christian truth, can be charged against him. 

I confess that these considerations are, to my mind, quite satisfac- 
tory on this subject, and amply vindicate the apostle from any incon- 
sistency of shits We know how deeply rooted was the veneration 
and attachment of the Jewish people for the Mosaic ritual; that, in 
embracing the faith of the gospel, they still continued, and for a long 
period, to observe many of its usages, both as of divine institution in 
their origin, and as distinctive of their nation; and provided no encou- 
ragement was given to false notions as to their meritorious character, 
they might without injury be left to each man’s discretion, as non- 
essentials and unimportant, just as was the case in respect of the dis- 
tinctions between clean and unclean meats. In this question, as in 
many others, I cannot help thinking that much difficulty and perplexity 
have been occasioned by a want of due attention to the circumstances 
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of the case; and a proportionate injury done to Christianity. We 
need not fear to blame Peter (always remembering our common in- 
firmity), for we have apostolic authority for so doing ; and this record 
of his error is one corroborative evidence of the authenticity of the 
inspired writings; for no fictitious narrative would make mention of 
any facts unfavourable to its authors. But before we affix blame on 
our own surmises, we ought fully and impartially to weigh the evi- 
dence, and satisfy ourselves that our conclusions are just. Fallible as 
men, no doubt, these great founders of our blessed faith were : how 
much more fallible we. 

It may be worth while to remark, that if Acts xviii. 18, where the 
words occur, “having shorn his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow,”’ 
be understood of Paul, the difficulty in the question of his subsequent 
conduct at Jerusalem is solved at once. Whether it be Paul er 
Aquila who is here meant, “ A. C.’’ probably knows is a disputed 
point, having many authorities of note on both sides. Rosenmiller, 
among the moderns, is dectded as to Paul being the person meant. 
He is worth consulting too on Gal. ii. 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, FE, B.* 
March 10th, 1834. 





LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


NO. VI. 


THe instruments raised up by Almighty God within his church for 
the accomplishment of his purposes are of two kinds, both equally 
gifted with faith and piety, but from natural temper and ability, 
education, or other circumstances, differing in the means by which 
they promote their sacred cause. The first of these are men of acute 
and ready talent, with accurate knowledge of human nature, and 
persuasive and attractive bearing, endued with prudence, patience, 
and instinctive tact in conducting matters, as well as firmness and 
zeal; in a word, what are commonly called men of genius. Such 
have been many churchmen, in ages whether of more or of less 
corruption in religions matters. Such seems to have been the intrepid 
and single-minded Hildebrand, whose misfortune it was (as they tell 
us who have studied his times) to have to choose between an existing 
corrupt theology, and the entire abandonment of religion. Such, in a 
purer age, was the majestic Ambrose; such the never-wearied 
Athanasius, These latter luminaries of the church came into public 
life early, and thus gained the talent to cope with the various tempers, 
views, and measures of the men they encountered there. Athanasius 
was but twenty-seven when he went with Alexander to the Nicene 





* I am rather confirmed in my notion as to the period when Paul rebuked Peter 
at Antioch, by reference to Paley’s ‘‘ Hore Pauline,” who remarks, that “ this visit 
of Peter to Antioch is not mentioned in the Acts.”"—See Paley’s H. P. on Ep. ta 
Galatians. 
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Council, and the year after he was Bishop of Alexandria, Ambrose 
was educated as a civil governor. 

In the next place, there is an instrument in God’s hand of less 
elaborate and splendid workmanship, less marvellous in its political 
endowments (so to call them), yet not less beautiful in its texture, 
nor less precious in its material. Such is, the retired and thoughtful 
student, who remains years and years in the solitude of a college or 
a monastery, chastening his soul in secret, raising it to high thought 
and simple purposes, and, when at length called into active life, 
conducting himself with firmness, artlessness, zeal like a flaming fire, 
and all the sweetness of pureness and integrity. Unlike the first- 
mentioned instrument of God, such an one is generally unsuccessful 
in his own day; he is too plain to yield, too severe to please: 
unskilled. in the weaknesses of human nature, unfurnished in the 
resources of ready wit, negligent of men’s applause, unsuspicious, 
open-hearted, he does his work, and so leaves it ; and it seems to die ; 


but in the generation after him it lives again, and at a distance of 


time it is difficult to say, which of the two descriptions of men have 
served most effectually the cause of truth. Such, perhaps, was Basil, 
who issued from the solitudes of Pontus to rule like a king, and 
minister like the lowest in the kingdom; yet to meet little but 
disappointment, and to quit life in pain and sorrow. Such was his 
friend, the accomplished Gregory, who left his father’s roof for an 
heretical city, raised a church there, and was driven back into 
retirement by his own people, as soon as his triumph: over the false 
teacher was secured. And such, too, we may account the large- 
minded and munificent Laud, who was more than forty years old 
before he quitted Oxford : firm, energetic, unfortunate in his genera- 
tion, but in the event “the second founder,” as one has called him, 
‘‘of the English church.’”’ No comparison is, of course, attempted 
here between the religious excellence of the two descriptions of men ; 
each of them serves God according to the peculiar gifts given to him. 
If we dared continue our instances by way of comparison, we might 
say that St. Paul reminds us of the former, and St. John of the latter. 

These remarks are intended as introductory of portions of Basil’s 
letters on various subjects, but all illustrative of the then distracted 
state of the church in his part of Christendom, and his labours, 
apparently fruitless at the time, in restoring it to truth and peace. 

I have already spoken of the disorders of eastern Christendom at 
this period. The Arian disputants had raised questions which per- 
plexed numbers whom they did not draw aside to their own heresy ; 
till at length the sacred subject in controversy was so clouded and con- 
fused by explanations, refinements, and distinctions, that there seemed 
no chance of Christians ever becoming unanimous in the orthodox 


creed. The particular party labouring under this mistiness of 


theological opinions were called semi-Arians, for reasons it is not 
necessary here to detail. They were zealous opponents of the Arians, 


though originating from among them; and, after the death of 


Constantius (A.D. 361) shewed an inclination to come back to the 
catholics. A tinion was partially effected, but matters were still in au 
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unsatisfactory state, when Basil (A.p. 371) wrote the following letter 
concerning them to the great Athanasius :— 


BASIL TO ATHANASIUS, BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, 


I suppose there is no one feels such pain at the present disposition, or rather indisposition 
of the churches, as your Grace; comparing, as you naturally must, the present with 
past, and considering the difference between them, and the certainty there is, if the ey 
proceeds at its present pace, that in a short time the churches will altogether lose their 
present constitution. I have often thought with myself, if the corruption of the churches 
seems so sad to me, what must be the feelings of one who has witnessed their former stability 
and unanimity in the faith. And as your Holiness has more profound grief, so one must 
suppose you have greater anxiety for their welfare. For myself, T have been long of opinion, 
according to my imperfect understanding of ecclesiastical matters, that there was one way 
succouring our churches—viz., the co-operation of the bishops of the West. If they wo 
but shew, as regards our part of Christendom, the zeal which they manifested in the case of 
one or two heretics among themselves, there would be some chance of benefit to our common, 
interests ; the government would be persuaded by the argument derived from their number, 
and the laity in each place would follow their lead without hesitation. Need I say, there is 
no one who could do more with the West than yourself, from knowledge of business, and 
judgment, and influence, and intimate feeling for the distressed state of the brethren, and 
the reverence which is paid to old age? Most Reverend Father, leave the world some 
memorial worthy of your former deeds. Crown your former numberless combats for religion 
with this additional achievement. Send to the West, from your holy church, men powerful 
in sound doctrine: relate to the Christians of those parts our present calamities ; suggest to 
them the mode of relieving us. Be a Samuel to the churches ; sympathizing in the afflictions 
of an oppressed people. ..........eseeeee As to the arrangement of our general difficulties, you 
would, perhaps, wish the assistance of others, and think it necessary to wait for the arrival 
of the Western bishops. However, there is one church, the prosperity of which — 
entirely on fourtelf Antioch. It is in your power so to manage the one party, and to moderate 
the other, as at length to unite them, and restore concord to the whole body. You know, 
better than any one can tell you, that, as in the treatment of the sick, it is necessary first 
to attend to that which is of vital importance. Now what can be more essential to the health 
of Christendom than the welfare of Antioch ? If we could but settle the differences there, 
the rest would in time recover. 


I have introduced this letter, not so much for the sake of the 
subject particularly mentioned in it, as to illustrate the general 
disordered state of the time. If, however, it is necessary to explain 
the allusion to Antioch, it may be briefly stated, that the Arian 
troubles had been the means of establishing in that city a double succes- 
sion of bishops ; an Arian succession (which had by this time conformed 
to the orthodox faith) being added to the original line which had 
long been under persecution, At the period under review, the 
Eastern prelates, and Basil among them, bound themselves in com- 
munion with the bishop of the Arian stock; whereas Athanasius, as 
well as the Western churches, were, from the very first, on terms of 
friendship and intercourse with the representative of the original 
succession. In this letter, then, Basil invites Athanasius to what 
was, in fact, impossible, even to the influenee and talents of the 

rimate of Alexandria; for, being committed to one side in dispute, 
oe could not mediate between them. Nothing, then, came of this 
application. 

Basil next addressed himself to the Western churches; and, ,as 
he directed his present efforts to the general settlement, of the 
East, with no especial reference to Antioch, Athanasius was at liberty 
zealously to co-operate with him. 
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G82 CORRESPONDENCE. 


BASIL TO HIS HOLY BRETHREN, THE BISHOPS OF THE WEST, 


The merciful God, who ever _— comfort to affliction, has lately given me some consola- 
tion amid my sorrows, in the letters which our Most Reverend Father, Athanasius, has 
transmitted to us from your Holinesses. Our afflictions are well known without my telling ; 
the sound of them has gone forth over all Christendom, The opinions of the Fathers are 
despised ; apostolical traditions are set at nought; the speculations of innovators hold sway 
in the churches. Men have learned to be theorists instead of theologians. The wisdom of 
the world has the place of honor, having dispossessed the boasting of the cross............... The 
gravity of the sacred order has perished ; there are none to feed the Lord’s flock with know- 
edge; ambitious men are ever spending in purposes of self-indulgence and bribery, 
possessions which they hold in trust for the poor. The accurate observance of the canons is 
no more; there is no restraint upon sin. The laity remains unchastised ; the prelates have 
lost all freedom of speech. For they ure necessarily the slaves of those by whose patron 
they have gained their dignities.,......... 5 .Aiaballeoen laugh at what they see, and the 
weak are unsettled ; no one can tell where the true faith lies, because the adulteraters of the 
word make plausible pretences to be true. The better sort of people keep silence ; but every 
railer speaks what he will. Sacred things are profaned ; those of the laity who are sound in 
faith avoid the _ of worship, as schools of blasphemy, and raise their voices in solitudes 
with groans and tears to the God of heaven. 


Hasten then to us, our own brothers ; yea, we beseech you Stretch out your hands, and 
raise us from our knees.......... Suffer not the half of the world to be swallowed up by error; 
nor faith to be extinguished in the countries where it first shone forth............. What is most 
melancholy of all, even the portion among us which seems to be sound, is divided in itself; 
so that calamities beset us like those whieh came upon Jerusalem when it was besieged. 


These are portions of two letters written to the West, and afford us 
some consolation at the present day, by shewing us that the present 
miserable disarrangement of the church is no new thing in its history. 
We cannot be more tyrannized over without, and divided within, 
than the Christian communities in behalf of which Basil was exerting 
himself. It is remarkable, too, that he had few, if any, assistants in 
his labours of love. St. Paul himself, in the brightest age of the 
gospel, lamented the scantiness of those who were single-hearted in 
its defence. ‘The same has been the lot of the true cause in modern 
times, And it is exemplified especially in the history of Basil, who 
sorrowfully observes, in a letter to his friend Eusebius of Samosata, 
that the bishops around him were “ each providing for himself, and 
little careful what happened to others, nor could be made to under- 
stand that their own interests were implicated in those of the church 
at large.’’ Yet, in spite of these obstacles, and without Basil’s being 
able in his own day to see the effect of his exertions, we who look 
back upon his life, and who have his writings, understand that he has 
been a burning and a shining light to the church from thenceforth to 
this age. Indeed, one vigorous mind is all that is wanted in any 
generation to carry on the purposes of God, who works by the few, 
and not by the many. Doubtless such an one will be raised up to us 
even now. Exoriare ! one or many! “the souls’ of the first martyrs 
“who were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the Word of 
God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads or in their hands.”’ 
As to the particular application which Basil made to the Western 
church, circumstances rendered it unavailing. His history is at first 
sight a history of failures. 

When the efforts of persons in authority are impeded or unsuccess- 
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ful, men, who are at a distance, generally imagine that they have not 
been made. This was Basil's lot, as it is of prelates of modern times. 
The following letter relates principally to the schism at Antioch. 
Evagrius, to whom it was written, was inclined to the Latin party in 
that church—i. e., the party which Basil discountenanced. 


BASIL TO EVAGRIUS, PRESBYTER. 


So far from being displeased at the length of your letter, I assure you I thought it even 
short, from the pleasure it gave me reading it. For is there any thing more pleasing than the 
idea of Ysa Or, is any thing more suitable to the sacred office, or more acceptable to the 
Lord, to take measures for effecting it? May you have the reward of the peace-maker, 
since so blessed an office has been the object of your desires and efforts. At the same time, 
believe me, my dear friend, I will yield to none in my earnest wish and prayer to see the day 
when those who are one in sentiment shall all fill the same assembly. Indeed it would be 
monstrous to feel pleasure in the schisms and divisions of the churches, and not to consider 
that the greatest of good consists in the knitting together the members of Christ’s body. 
But, alas! my inability is as real as my desire. No one knows better than yourself, that 
time alone is the remedy of ills that time has matured. Besides, a strong and vigorous treat- 
ment is necessary to get at the root of the complaint. You will understand this hint, though 
there is no reason why I should not speak out. 

Self-importance, when rooted by habit in the mind, yields to the exertions of no one man, 
nor one letter, nor a short time; unless there be some arbiter in whom all parties have con- 
fidence, suspicions and collisions will never cease. If indeed the fulness of Divine grace were 
shed upon me, and gave me power in word and deed and spiritual gifts to prevail with these 
rival parties, then this laborious experiment might be demanded of me; though, perhaps, 
even then you would not advise me to attempt this adjustment of things by myself, without 
the co-operation of the bishop [Meletius of Antioch] on whom principally falls the care of the 
church. But he cannot come here, nor can I easily undertake a long journey while the 
winter lasts, or rather I cannot any how, for the Armenian mountains will be soon im ble 
even to the young and vigorous, to say nothing of my continued bodily ailments. I have no 
objection to write to tell him all this; but I have no expectation that writing will lead to 
anything, for I know his cautious character, and after all, written words have little power to 
convince the mind. There are so many things to urge, and to hear, and to reply to, and to 
develope, that a letter is in fact but waste paper. However, as I have said, I will write, 
Only give me credit, dearest brother, for having no private feeling in the matter. Thank 
God, have such towards no one. I have not bee myself in the investigation of the sup- 
posed or real complaints which are — against this or that man; so my opinion has a 
claim on your attention as that of one who really does not act from partiality or prejudice, 
I only desire, through God's good will, that all things may be done by ecclesiastical rule. 

I was vexed to find from my dear son, Dorotheus, your associate in the ministry, that you 
had been unwilling to communicate with him. This was not the kind of engagement which 
you made with me, as well as I recollect. As to my sending to the West, it 1s quite out of 
the question. I have no one fit for the service. . .. . . Indeed, when I look round, I seem 
to have no one on my side. I can but pray I may be found in the number of those who 
have not bent the knee to Baal. I know our present persecutors seek my life ; yet that shall 
not diminish ought of the zeal which I owe to the churches of God. 


He had as little apparent success with the semi-Arian party at 
home as with the catholics abroad. The history of his acquaintance, 
Eustathius, will illustrate this. 

Eustathius was one of the pupils of Arius at Alexandria, and was 
admitted into orders at Antioch by the partizans of the latter. After 
a time he joined the semi-Arian party in Asia Minor, with whom he 
continued some years. On the death of Constantius, this party lost 
the patronage of the court; and, during the reign of Valens, an 
Arian prince, Eustathius deserted them, and, after a time, professed 
himself of the emperor’s religion. Up to this date he had the friend- 
ship of Basil, as bearing about him all the marks of a zealous 
and honest, though inconsistent, man. He was austere in his manner 
of life, professed a most strict adherence to truth, and seemed to be 
possessed of the genuine spirit of Christian love. On occasion of his 
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first lapsing after the death of Constantius, he carried the appearance 
of sincerity so far as eyen to betake himself to Rome for the purpose 
of subscribing the orthodox creed, and to acknowledge publicly his 
offence! “Afterwards he became a bitter enemy of Basil. The fol- 
lowing letter was written a.v. 375, about the time of the first rupture 
between him and Basil, and jis interesting as disclosing some par- 
ticulars of the early life of the latter. 


BASIL, IN ANWSER TO EUSTATHIUS, BISHOP OF SEBASTE, 


There is a time for silence, and a time for speaking, as the preacher says; so now, havi 

—— a sufficient time, I judge it seasonable ny ere my mouth for explaining what £ 

. For Job himself, enduring his afflictions silently a long while, and so mani- 

festing his fortitude, at length ended that mute conflict with pain in the secret depths of his 

heart, and spoke aloud what is told us in Scripture. I too-have been three years silent, and 

may assume the prophet’s boast, being as one who heard not, and in whose mouth are no re- 

— Thus I shut up within me the pain I felt from the calumnies heaped upon me... . 

expected the evil would cure itself ; for I su that it arose, not from on wr feeling, but 

from ignorance. Now, however, that I perceive the enmity against me continues, and that the 

ies who-manifest it shew no sorrow for what they have said, nor are anxious to heal what 

is past, but increase their efforts towards the same end which they originally proposed, to 
annoy me and injure my reputation, silence is no longer safe... . . 

After long time spent in vanity, and almost the whole of my youth vanishing in the idle 
toil of studying that wisdom which God has made folly ; when at length, roused as from a deep 
sleep, L gazed upon the marvellous light of gospel truth, and discerned the unprofitableness of 
the iwiskom taught by the perishing authorities of this world, much did I bewail my wretched 
life, and pray that guidance would be vouchsafed to me which would introduce me to the rules 
of piety. And above all was it a care to me to atin. aOR Ta So iety of 
the corrupt had perverted. So when I read the gospel, and pereeived thence that the 
beginning of perfection was to sell my goods and share them with the indigent, and altogether 
to be of this life,and to rid my soul of all sympathy with things on earth, I prayed 
that I might find some brother who had made the same choice, and who might passage with 
me over the brief waves of this life. Many did I find in Alexandria, many im the rest of 
Egypt, aud in Palestine, in Coele-Syria and Mesopotamia, whose abstinence, endurance, con- 
stancy in prayer, and lofty and free spirit, I thought admirable, ...... and thinki 
them blessed, who could so indeed about with them the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
aa God that I myself, as far as I could attain, might imitate their conduct. 

ith this object, finding that there were persons im my own country attempting to rival 
tena had found some aid towards we no vation, and I made what was seen 

the token of what was hidden. And since it is difficult to get at the secret heart of a man, I 
reckoned it was argument enough of humbleness to have an humble clothing ; and I gave my 
faith to the coarse garment, and the girdle, and the untanned sandals. And, when many 
would have seduced me from their converse, I bore it not, seeing that they preferred an hardness 
to self-indulgence ; and being taken with their eccentric fashions, 1 was zealous in my defence 
of them. It followed that I would not admit of any attack upon their doctrines, though 
many contended that they were unsound in creed, and secretly disseminating the doctrines of 
their master, the founder of the now iling heresy. Having never myself heard such 
from them, I thought the report calumnious. Afterwards, when called to the government 
of the church, what these my guardians and keepers turned out to be, with their pretences 
to loving aid and intercourse, I say not, lest its seeming incredibility should reflect upon my- 
self, or the belief of it shonld infect the hearer with misanthropy. This, indeed, was almost 
my calamity, had not God's mercies quickly prevented me ; for I well nigh fell into a sus- 
picion of every one, copes truth was nowhere to be found, being wounded in my mind by 
their deceits. Yet for a while I kept up some sort of intercourse with them; and we had 
several collisions about doctrinal points, and it appeared as if we really agreed. They heard 
from me the same doctrine which I had ever expressed ; for though U hove done many things 
Worthy of groans, yet so much I may boast in the Lord, that I never held erroneous views 
eoncerning the Divine nature, nor have had to ¢ my profession. The idea of God 
which I had from my blessed mother and her mother, rina, that has ever grown within 
me. I did not change about, as. reason eeaided, but perfected the rudiments of faith de- 
livered to me... .-. T am of mar towards God, thongh neither former 
writing, nor words — publicly without in the churches of God, can be brought 
imst me. ... +> thyself. often hast thou visited me at my mona on 
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any hint of it, strong or slight? How many days did we together as friends in the village 
om ite with my mother, and discussed all matters in which our minds sympathized? . . . 

t is no excuse for my calumniators, though they were actually deceived, and charged me 
from a real belief that I participated in the sentiments of the Sabellians ; for they have struck 
at the innocent, not to say their most intimate friends, before a clear proof... . .. Aman 
ought to take much thought—nay, many sleepless nights, and seek his duty from God, 
with many tears, ere he ventures to break up a friendship. . . . . . They ground their con- 
duct ther on one letter, and that doubtful... . . . But in reality this letter is not the 
cause of their separation. 1 am ashamed to mention the real reason; and I should not tell it 
now, or indeed ever, had not their present proceedings made it necessary for the ral good 
to publish an account of their whole design. These honest persons considered that intimacy 
with me would stand in the way of their promotion ; so, since they had committed them- 
selves by a subscription to a creed which I imposed on them, (not that I at that time dis- 
trusted their views, I own it, but from a wish to obviate the suspicions which most of my 
orthodox brethren entertained against them,) to obviate their rejection on the of the 
ascendant party, (the Arian ;} on account of this confession, they turn round renounce 
my communion. There cannot be a clearer proof of this than the fact, that on their 
separating from me, they circulated their accusations on every side before acquainti 
me with them. Their charge was in the hands of others seven days before it rebched 
me; and these persons had received it from others, and were ordered to send it forward. . . . 
I knew this at the time from friends who sent me intelligence of their measures ; but I deter- 
mined to keep silence, till He, who brings to light the deep secrets, should make manifest 
their plans by the clearest and most cogent evidence. 

And here we may stop in our account of the disappointments to 


which Basil was exposed. 


EPHESIANS, i. 13, 14. 


Sirn,—From “ the mystery of the Father's will, made known according 
to His good pleasure which He has purposed in Christ,’’ (i, 3—10,) 
St. Paul infers, i. 13, 14, (on behalf of the Ephesians, who are denomi- 
nated holy, from having been set apart in baptism for the service of 
God,) that, in consequence of their historical faith in the word of 
truth, they had been “ sealed in Christ in the Holy Spirit of promise 
into praising of the Father's glory.’’ 

If this inference had been drawn by the baptized Ephesians on 
their own behalf, it would have been an acknowledgment, on their 
part, of one baptism, as such sealing; and would have presupposed 
spiritual discernment in them. But St. Paul’s prayer, i. 15—20, for- 
bids the assumption, and shews that they could not as yet have drawn 
the inference for themselves; because they had not as yet, in the 
acknowledgment of Christ, received spiritual sight by the gift of the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation. Although they had been “ baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ, into the casting away of sins, and that 
they might receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,” yet it appears from 
the prayer that they had not as yet received ‘‘ the Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the acknowledgment of Christ;’’ and could not, 
therefore, have spiritually discerned, faithfully received, and gratefully 
acknowledged one baptism, as their own “ sealing in Christ in the 
Holy Spirit of promise into praising of the Father’s glory,’’—and that 
baptism had not as yet become unto them “the ordained sacrament 
in which Christ had abolished the Mosaic ritual,” (ii. 15,) “ the 
earnest of their promised inheritance until the redemption of the 
saving alive ;’’—and the sealing and delivery of “the bond of peace, in 
which they were to endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit.’’ (iv. 3.) 


Vou, V.—June, 1834. 4r 
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. The acknowledgment of a gift always presupposes knowledge, and 
implies gratitude in the receiver. But neither “the ignorance that is 
in him,”’ nor “ the blindness of his heart,’’ prevents the Giver from 
making it known to, and bestowing it upon him. ‘The one prevents 
him from knowing it; the other from acknowledging it. ‘he gift, 
therefore, may be, although the receiver does not know that it has 
been, given; but before he can acknowledge it, he must be conscious 
of the gift. Spiritual ignorance is the want of the knowledge of “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus,’’ which darkens the understanding, or rather 
prevents our intellectual darkness from comprehending the light of 
revelation. Whereas, “ blindness of heart”’ is the absence of spiritual 
discernment or sight, which prevents us from acknowledging the light 
given, and “alienates our affections from the life of God.” But so 
soon as revelation is mixed with historical faith in us that hear it, it 
gives light to our darkened understanding, or fills the vacuum of our 
intellectual darkness with its spiritual light; and so soon as our 
acknowledgment of Christ is brought forth by us as a fruit of the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation, it gives spiritual sight to our blinded 
heart, or fills the vacuum of our judicial blindness with its spiritual 
sight,—and “ Christ dwells, by saving faith, in our hearts,” as the 
wisdom and the power of God unto salvation. (iii. 17.) 

The light of revelation first makes known to our understanding 
the abstract truth, that baptism is our sealing in Christ in the Holy 
Spirit of promise into praising of the Father,—before the enlight- 
ened eyes of our heart enable us, by the Spirit of revelation, in our 
acknowledgment of Christ, spiritually to discern, faithfully to receive, 
and gratefully to acknowledge, the ordained sacrament as such sealing; 
for, according to the context collated with Acts, ii. 38, baptism is the 
ordained sacrament in which Christ has abolished the Mosaic ritual,— 
1. that He might create us in Himself into one new man ;—2. that 
we might receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, by which we are recon- 
ciled in one body [church] to God by the cross ;—3. that we might 
acknowledge one baptism into casting away of sins as our sealing into 
praising of the Father’s glory,—and this revelation of ese is first 
made known to us before we receive, by saving faith and praise, the 
glory of the grace which it makes known. In other words, the Truth 
of revelation first gives liyht to “ our darkened understanding” before 
the Spirit of revelation gives sight to “our blinded heart ;” but, ac- 
cording to St. Paul’s inference, neither our intellectual darkness, nor 
our judicial blindness, prevents the Almighty in baptism, according to 
His good pleasure which He has purposed in Christ, from sealing us 
in Christ in the Holy Spirit of promise into praising of the Father's 
glory ; although the one prevents us from knowing the Truth, and 
the other from acknowledging the Spirit,—and thereby from fulfilling 
the end of the sealing—from “ praising the glory of the Father’s grace 
in which He has made us accepted in Christ.”’ If the Ephesians had 
not been thus sealed in baptism, the apostle would neither have 
denominated them holy, nor could he have inferred that they had been 
sealed, and have made their sealing known to them to dispel their 
intellectual darkness; because the inference, in that case, would not 
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have been true. If they had already acknowledged their baptism as 
such sealing, and had already received spiritual sight, by “ the Spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the acknowledgment of Christ,” to dispel 
their judicial blindness, he would not have prayed that God would 
give them this increase of His Spirit to his planting to enable them to 
see the light already given in the inference; because the prayer, in 
this case, would have been unnecessary on their behalf. 

. According to the above distinction, laid down (iv. 18,) between 
intellectual darkness and judicial blindness, the ignorance or the want 
of spiritual light shrouds our understanding in the intellectual darkness; 
whereas, the judicial blindness, or the absence of spiritual sight, alienates 
our affections from the life of God. The application of this distinction 
to the inference, and the prayer under cohdilerdtion will serve rightly 
to divide the light of revelation, which dispels our intellectual darkness 
by historical faith, from the spiritual sight which dispels our judicial 
blindness by saving faith. Until revelation had made known to the 
baptized Ephesians that baptism was their sealing in Christ &c., their 
intellectual darkness about baptism could not have been dispelled by 
this light of revelation,—and they could not have received by histo- 
rical faith this ¢ruth of baptism. Again, until God gave to them the 
increase of the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the acknowledgment 
of Christ to Paul’s inference from revelation on their behalf, they 
could not receive by saving faith spiritual sight to dispel their judicial 
blindness,—and they could not acknowledge one baptism as their 
sealing in Christ &c. Hence, until the light of revelation, or the word 
of truth, dispels our intellectual darkness by historical faith, we cannot 
know the abstract truth that baptism is “ the ordained sacrament in 
which Christ has abolished the Mosaic ritual,—l. that He might 
“ create us in Himself into one new man,” (ii. 15,) or sent us in Him- 
self ;—2. that He might “reconcile us in one body [church] to God 
by the cross,’’ (16,) or sent us in the Holy Spirit of promise ;—3. that 
we might acknowledge “one baptism into casting away of sins,” 
(Acts, ii, 38,) as our sealing into praising of the Father’s glory. 
Again, until spiritual sight, given by the Spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion in the acknowledgment of Christ, dispels our judicial blindness by 
saving faith, we cannot make a spiritual use of the light, and lay to 
heart, according to the riches of God's grace, those things that belong 
unto our peace ;—and we cannot spiritually discern, faithfully receive, 
and gratefully acknowledge “one baptism in the name of Jesus Christ, 
that we may receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, and into casting 
away of sins,’’ as our sealing in Christ in the a Spirit of promise 
into praising of the Father's glory, or into gratitude for God's grace 
in which he has made us accepted in Christ, and of which the water 
in baptism is the ordained outward and visible sign. Again, we ought 
to remember that in this baptismal triad, aecording to St. Paul’s 
peculiarity in style, our gratitude for God’s grace in Christ into which 
we have boen sealed, is the end of the sealing and the personal benefit 
which makes known to us the gifts of Christ and of the Holy Spirit of 
promise, or the contents of the sealing received by saving faith ;— 
the one, as the wisdom and power of God unto our own salvation ; 
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and the other, as the Lord and giver of the sight and of the might by 
which we know and acknowledge Christ to be our wisdom and power. 
According to the prayer for spiritual sight (i. 15 —20) acknowledgment 
of Christ as the wisdom of God unto salvation, was the way in which 
the baptized Ephesians were to receive spiritual sight [“ enlightened 
eyes of their heart’’| by the gift of the Spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion, that they might know and acknowledge that in one baptism 
they had been sealed in Christ in the Holy Spirit of promise into 
praising of the Father’s glory ; or, in other words, that, in the ordained 
sacrament in which Christ has abolished the Mosaic ritual, they had 
been made inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, members of Christ’s 
church, and children of God. Again, according to the prayer for 
spiritual might, (iii. 14—19,) saving faith was the means by which 
Christ, as the power of God unto salvation, was to dwell in their 
hearts, according to the riches of God’s glory, by the gift of the Spirit 
of might inéo their inner man, in order that, from having been grounded 
and rooted in love, (i.e., from having been sealed in Christ in the Holy 
Spirit of promise into praising of the Father’s glory,) in baptism they 
might be enabled to comprehend, with all the baptized, the economy 
of the mystery, and to experience the love of Christ;—and in conse- 
quence of that comprehension, and of this experience, might be filled 
into all the fulness of God. 

That baptism, spiritually discerned, as “ the root and foundation in 
love,’ or “ the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone,’’ was “ their sealing in Christ in 
the Holy Spirit of promise into praising of the Father’s glory,’ on 
which St. Paul bui/ded his prayer for spiritual sight on behalf of the 
baptized Ephesians, meets with full confirmation in the revelation on 
peace. Gi. 14—16.) In this passage, according to the peculiarity, 
“the ordained sacrament in which Christ has abolished the Mosaic 
ritual,’ is the personal benefit which makes known to us that the 
death of the enmity in His own flesh is the procuring cause of the 
peace. But the Ends, on account of which “ Christ has abolished 
the Mosaic ritual in the ordained sacraments,’ are,—1. “our creation 
in Himself into the one new man;’’—2. “ our reconciliation in one body 
[church] to God by the cross ;”—and 3. “ our access in one Spirit to 
the Father ;’’ and, in our acknowledgment of one baptism as “ our 
sealing in Christ in the Holy Spirit of promise into praising of the 
Father's glory,’ the ordained sacrament of baptism becomes unto us, 
respectively, our creation in Christ Jesus into the new man, our 
reconciliation in one body to God by the cross, and our access in 
one spirit to the Father ;—and therefore in our acknowledgment of 
baptism, wherein we were made the inheritors of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the members of Christ’s church, and the children of God, we 
spiritually discern and receive by faith the Ends, on account of which 
the sacrament was ordained: for—1l. as our sealing in Christ, it 
becomes unto us our creation in Himself into the new man, in which 
we are “ fellow-heirs in Him by the Gospel ;’—2. as our sealing in 
the Holy Spirit of promise, it becomes unto us our reconciliation in 
one body to God by the cross and the sealing and delivery of the bond 
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of peace, in which we are to keep the unity of the Spirit ;—and 3. as 
our sealing into praising cf the Father’s glory, this end of the sealing 
becomes unto us our access in one spirit to the Father; because, in 
our gratitude for His grace in Christ, we are filled into all the fulness 
of God, and are made His children, or “ partakers of His promise in 
Christ by the Gospel.” 

The reflection, moreover, that Ephesians, i. 13, 14, is the acknow- 
ledgment of one baptism, spiritually discerned and received by faith, 
as our sealing in Christ in the Holy Spirit of promise into praising of 
the Father’s glory,—and that Acts, ii. 38, is an exhortation ¢o bap- 
tism on the stipulations of repentance toward God and faith in Christ 
Jesus,—accounts for the difference of the terms employed. We have 
already seen that in our acknowledgment of our baptism as such 
sealing, it becomes unto us the ordained sacrament, in which Christ 
has abolished the Mosaic ritual, in consequence of having destroyed 
the enmity of our nature in His own flesh. Hence, baptism is the 
personal benefit which makes known to us His death unto sin,—and 
we spiritually discern and receive by faith the promises of God made 
to us in that sacrament in our acknowledgment of it as such sealing : 
for in such acknowledgment,—1l. Jesus Christ, in whose name the 
penitent Jews were to be baptized, becomes unto faithful Christians 
the Christ, in whose office we have been sealed, and the hope of the 
Father's calling in ourselves, who are denominated holy, from having 
been baptized ;—2. the promised gift of the Holy Ghost becomes unto 
us the acknowledged gift of the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the acknowledgment of Christ, by which “ the eyes of our heart have 
been enlightened,”’ spiritual sight has been given, the blindness of 
our heart has been dispelled, and we are enabled to acknowledge 
that “ Christ dwells, by the faith, in our hearts,’ and that He ts 
“the hope of the Father's calling, and the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance, in ourselves, the baptized; and the exceeding greatness 
of His power toward us, who believe according to the influence of 
the might of His strength which he has influenced in Christ;—3. The 
casting away of sins, or the end into which we have been baptized, 
develops itself in our acknowledgment of that end, spiritually dis- 
cerned in our gratitude, or the end of our sealing ; Le., in “ our praise 
of the glory of the Father’s grace,” in which He has made us accepted 
in the Beloved, from knowing and acknowledging that “ the Father 
has quickened us, who are naturally dead in trespasses and sins, and 
the children of wrath, in Christ Jesus; and has raised us up, and 
made us to sit in the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus, ¢o the end that, 
in the ages coming on after His resurrection from the dead, He might 
shew the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness unto us in Christ 
Jesus,” and by the gift of the Holy Ghost: “ for in the grace we have 
been saved by the faith.”’ (ii. 1—8.) 

Upon the acknowledgment of their baptism, by S¢. Paul, as their 

“ sealing in Christ in the Holy Spirit of promise into | an of the 
Father’s glory,’ he bui/ds his prayer for spiritual discernment on 
behalf of the baptized Ephesians: for, without presuming to be wise 
about what is written, the context authorizes the conclusion that the 
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inspired apostle spiritually discerned and acknowledged the sealing in 
their baptism, which they were not as yet enabled, by the gift of the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the acknowledgment of Christ, to 
discern for themselves. Upon “this root and foundation in love,” 
(iii. 17,) which is “ the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone,” (ii. 20,) St. Paul builds 
his prayer for spiritual discernment, on their behalf, to enable them to 
acknowledge for themselves their baptism as such sealing. Because 
they had been thus sealed, he prays that “ the Father of glory would 
give them the enlightened eyes of their heart, by the gift of the Spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the acknowledgment of Christ” to dispel 
their judicial blindness, which prevented them from seeing with the 
eyes of saving faith. Their historical faith proves that their intellec- 
tual darkness was already dispelled by the light of the word of Truth. 

A reference to the context, collated with Acts, ii, 38, has served to 
shew that baptism spiritually discerned, faithfully received, and grate- 
fully acknowledged, as our sealing in Christ in the Holy Spirit of 
promise into praising of the Father’s glory, is “the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone,’ on which the baptized Ephesians were “ builded up together,” 
with the whole church, “into an habitation of God in the Spirit” 
(ii. 20—22); and that it is, therefore, “the root and foundation in 
love,’’ on which they were enabled, “by the gift of Christ dwelling 
by the faith in their hearts,” to comprehend “the economy of the 
mystery,’ (iii. 9,) and “ to experience the love of Christ’’ ;—and, in 
consequence of this experience, and of that comprehension, were filled 
into all the fulness of God,” (iii. 17 —19.) 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
M.V 


—_—— ee 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNENS OF NASSAU, 


WHOEVER possesses genuine humour has it from his cradle, and it 
continues with him till he sinks into his second childhood. From its 
permanence, the Quarterly Review for January last gave a delightful 
and amusing article, No. C. p. 808, on German Watering-places, out of 
printed, but unpublished papers, of an Old Man. The praise which 
this Article II. could not fail to receive, served to verify the quotation 
with which it commences—*“ He who prints,’’ said Mr. Canning, 
“ publishes.” So we have the book, consisting of the brilliant jeu 
desprit of the Quarterly, and some sad twattle under the name of 
Hasty Sketches. These however being, as the old gentleman very 
honestly avows, “only made because he had nothing else in the 
whole world to do,” might have been left for those who “ read for 
exactly the same motive” (p. 6.), if he had not endited a chapter at 
Schlangenbad, p. 194, &c. Here it is but too apparent what sort of 
spirit will take possession of a house thus “ found empty, swept and 
garnished.” “That vast and highly-repectable class” of readers that 
he will have in this enlightened age, are made to feel, at p. 237, &c. 
that no doubt but they are the people, and that wisdom shall die with 
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them ;” and the writer's leisure is employed in exciting them to over- 
throw “our public schools and universities.’’ He is here avenging 
an old grudge. At the age of fourteen he left what was called a 
classical school (p. 224, n.), where, if you trust to his testimony of 
what passed some threescore years ago, he was “ tired almost to death 
of the History of the Llissus,’’ which he has since repeatedly walked 
across without wetting his ancles, whilst he scarcely knew the name 
of “a river of America that he has found to be more than five times 
as broad as Dover Straits.” Moreover, he was obliged to learn (for 
a punishment, I presume) “ the names of Acteeon’s hounds,’’ 223. 
Down then with “those slaughter-houses of the understanding, our 
public schools,” 222. And the quarrel with the two universities is 
still greater. There is not only an examination in them for “ self- 
entitled men,” which is “ to give them throughout their country the 
rank of finished scholars ;” but they “ are gravely examined first of all 
in Divinity,’ p. 226. Yes; unless the bill which is now before Par- 
liament for abating the evil should pass into a law, none of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects can proceed to degrees in either of the Universities 
without shewing a proficiency in religious knowledge ; in the one, at 
a previous examination; in the other, immediately before they be- 
come candidates: and this (shame on them!) when our bubble- 
blower decides, at p. 242, that protestantism and popery are disputing 
together for a nullity; and, p. 139, that Judaism is just as good as 
either. You are assured, then, p. 239, that “our Universities seri- 
ously maintain, that the religious as well as moral welfare of this 
noble country depends upon its continuing in intellectual darkness.” 
“ Our system of education in England has produced, does produce, 
and as long as it is persisted in must produce, the most lamentable 
political effects, p. 219. And, mark how he proves this. It gives us 
such men as William Pitt, p. 232, and George Canning, p. 233; and, 
he might have added, Charles Fox, who comes even within my 
remembrance. He “ knows that all our most estimable characters, 
all the most enlightened men our country has ever produced, have, 
generally speaking, been members of one of our Universities,’ 
p. 227; the honours which such men obtain in them “ are as current 
in the country as the coin of the realm;” “ their political place is 
undeniably, therefore, the helm, not before the mast,” p. 230; and 
the members “ of our two houses of Parliament,” who have “ the 
sterling knowledge” of the sixpenny sciences, “ baffled in their laconic 
attempts to expound their uninteresting, ledger-like, unfashionable 
opinions, retire from the unequal contest,” p. 232: and thus we 
come to the Q. E.D., p. 236, that “the price of our statesmen study- 
ing ancient poets instead of modern discoveries, amounts to neither 
more nor less than a national debt of eight hundred millions of Eng- 
lish pounds sterling !’’ I leave our Nestor’s logic with your readers, 
I will merely remind them of an observation of Mr. Dogberry’s—* a 
good old man, Sir, he will be talking, as they say; when the age is 
in, the wit is out;’’ and I will burst one of the “ /iterary bubbles,’” 
which he amuses himself in his old age by blowing, as he tottles 
about, p. 5. He acknowledges that he has heard of classes Ist, 2nd, 
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3rd, in disciplinis mathematicis et physicis, in one of our universities ; 
and I think he might, even before he set out upon his travels, have 
heard of a tripos in the other. Notwithstanding, then, the horrid 
tyranny of absolutely requiring from candidates for degrees the ability 
to give an answer to every man that asketh them a reason of the 
hope that is in them, I shall stiffly maintain, that there may have 
been some who, though “finished scholars,’ have been able to ex- 
plain “the principle of a common pump,’ whatever he may be 
pleased to assert, p. 228. I stand here on firm ground; I refer to 
the lamentations we have heard publicly from the highest quarter, 
for not having drunk at these sources of science; and that these 
lamentations were uttered in the honest soberness of conscious feeling 
no one can doubt who has read a pamphlet entitled “ The Blunders 
of a Big Wig.” (London, 1827.) And I am confident that “ modern 
discoveries’”’ are sufficiently known, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
to save the most ignorant boys, as our old gentleman designates them, 
from talking as he does, at p. 239, of “ the wood-cuts of our Penny 
Magazine being sent in stereotype to Germany ;’’—no slip of the pen; 
for he assures us afterwards that the same magazine is sent also to 
America (page for page) stereotyped. I had culled some other 
flowers from this same chapter, such as youth and inexperience being 
synonymous,—“ a charity pater-noster system of education,’’—* people 
having burnt each other at the stake,’’—* young Dominie’’ with a dip- 
thong,—rats being repti/es. But your giving an additional half-sheet 
in the present number shews that you can afford but little room for 
me and my pupil, so I must leave him to blow bubbles for the Penny, 


and conclude. Yours, GERONTODIDASCALOS. 
May 10, 1834. 


PEWS IN CHURCHES. 


Sir,—As I conceive the prevalent disuse of the authorized and scrip- 
tural practice of kneeling at church is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted to the defective construction of modern pews, which do not 
admit of persons conveniently adopting that posture, and as so many 
additional churches are about to be erected or altered, would it not 
be desirable to take advantage of such opportunities gradually to 
restore 80 becoming a practice, by providing the requisite accommo- 
dation for it ? 

For surely it cannot need any argument to shew the propriety of 
kneeling when we offer up our prayers at the throne of grace, which, 
as Bishop Beveridge says, “ is so proper and so natural a posture for 
supplicants, that if all men would but duly consider what they do, 
when they pray to Almighty God, the church need never have com- 
manded them to kneel at that time.” 

I will not further quote what the excellent bishop says on this sub- 
ject, but refer you to his sermon on the Common Prayer, preached at 
the opening of St. Peter, Cornhill, London, the 27th November, 
1681. It would be well for the nation, if, on every future occasion of 
opening a new church, the preacher could speak us favourably of the 
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disposition of the pews with respect to their conveniences for kneeling. 
I do not pretend to know the merits of the church in question, but I 
know that the specimens we still have of the ancient pews are well 
adapted for the above purpose. The desks are /ow and Jarge; and 
that is the kind of accommodation which I should wish to see generally 
provided. 

Until this is done we cannot expect that the majority of attendants 
at church should be anything more than mere listeners, instead of 
taking an active part, as they ought to do, in public worship. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, P. Q. 


REMARKS BY PROFESSOR PUSEY ON MR. THIRLWALL’'S 
PAMPHLET. 


My pear Sir,—My attention has just been called to a quotation from 
my “ Remarks on the Benefits of Cathedral Institutions,’ in Mr. 
Thirlwall’s Letter to Dr, Turton, on the admission of dissenters. As 
the opinion of every person concerned in theological instruction ac- 
quires in this subject an importance not due to the individual himself, 
and I fear that mine may, by those who read it (as many will) for the 
first time in this letter, be unavoidably misunderstood, I take this 
opportunity of explaining myself; and this 1 do the more anxiously, 
because the unmerited eulogy bestowed upon me by Mr. 'Thirlwall 
must give my supposed opinion a yet further weight. 

It is true, then, (as I felt it my duty to state,) that I regard our 
Universities, in their present state, as an inadequate provision for the 
education of the future ministers of our church ; and the ground which 
I alleged was this, that the whole sum of instruction necessarily imparted 
“to the future minister of God’s Word is just that degree of Christian 
knowledge which is thought requisite(and rightly so) forevery cultivated 
member of a Christian state.’ My objection does not depend upon the 
quantity or proportion of religious instruction, but on the fact, that ex- 
actly the same instruction is imparted to the Christian layman and 
the future minister of Christ—to those who are to teach and those who 
are to be taught. But although I think that the Christian layman requires 
further and deeper instruction in our holy faith, after he has left our 
Universities, suited to his increased maturity of mind, and his gradually 
enlarging capacity for divine truth, (and much more, then, the Chris- 
tian minister,) yet God forbid that I should think that Christian 
instruction ought not to be begun here—that an insight into the sys- 
tem of Christian truth, suited to the age of our students, ought not now to 
be imparted. It is imparted here in connexion with our articles; and 
although I cannot consider the mere study of our articles, with any 
compendium, as in itself a sufficient preparation for the Christian 
ministry, still I do regard the study of Christian truth, in a definite, 
precise form, as it is there prescribed by our church, a most valuable 
assistance tothe mind of our students, in acquiring a distinct acquaint- 
ance with the outlines and bearings of that truth. Those outlines 
must hereafter be filled up; they will, by God's blessing, be deepened 

Von. V.—June, 1834. 4u 
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through the whole of life-—nay, it will doubtless be the employment of 
a blessed eternity to understand their height and breadth and depth ; 
still the inadequacy of this first beginning is no ground why we should 
not lay the foundation solidly, definitely, and distinctly, and on no other 
foundation will any valuable superstructure be raised. 

I agree fully with Mr. Sedgwick, and what appear to be the views 
of Mr. Thirlwall, that religious instruction at the age in question 
ought not to be controversial ; (for controversy is, at best, but a neces- 
sary evil, and the Christian lay man may often be spared it;) and it is 
on that very account that I would urge the necesity of educating the 
members of our own church distinct from those professions which de- 
clare themselves opposed to it. For controversy chills the heart as 
much as it may quicken the intellect ; it draws us away from ourselves, 
our own necessities, our own interest in the truths of the Gospel, to a 
mere abstract consideration of them ; it requires a disciplined mind, a 
settled faith, a deepened reverence for the things of God, such as one 
can rarely find at that time of life. Yet, if persons of all classes—if the 
avowed Socinian is to be educated together with the younger mem- 
bers of our own church, the religious instruction must, in self defence, 
be made controversial: one does not then content one’s self with 
building them up in our holy faith ; one must teach them negatively 
as well as positively, what is not, as well as what is, truth. Errors on 
the great doctrines of our faith, objections to the right interpretation of 
Scripture, will then be afloat: one must, for the sake of one’s Socinian 
pupil, lay bare the sophisms by which he has been misled, as_ well 
as lead him up to the practical recognition of the truth, Let any one 
endeavour to realize to himself the different ways in which he would 
lecture on the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, or the Ist chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, before a class of those who wished to “ know the certainty of 
those things wherein they had been instructed,’ and a mixed class of 
believers, indifferentists, and gainsayers, and he will be the better able 
to understand how much the young members of his own church would 
be the losers by such asystem. <A controversial system of theological 
instruction, almost of necessity destitute of religious warmth and prac- 
tical character, would be the one evil; on the other hand, persons 
shrinking from strife, would, under the name of controversial theo- 
logy, banish all instruction in the fundamental truths of the Gospel, 
and the church would be practically Socinianized unawares. 

I am, however, exceeding the limits which I had proposed to my- 
self. In brief, Mr. Thirlwall appears to me to have overlooked that 
the Christian education of the layman and the professional education 
of the clergyman differ in degree only, not in kind: the Christian lay- 
man, as he has the same faith, and the same hopes, so must he have 
the knowledge of the same truths upon which his faith and hopes 
are built. Whatever objections then lie against a scheme for educat- 
ing together classes of different persuasions for the ministry, must 
also be valid (and [ should think even more so) against attempting to 
instruct Noethier persons of opposed religious tenets in the principles 
of the Christian faith, I say the more so, because this age, as being 
less well grounded in the truth, less disciplined in mind, less reverential 
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in their affections, would be more exposed to those evils which are 
almost inseparable from controversial instruction. 1 cannot then but 
think, that whatever difference there may be between the circumstances 
of the Daventry Academy, and that of our Universities, would only 
operate to make the system which there so sadly failed, more* fatal 
among ourselves. 

I ought in candour to add, that the passage in my “ Remarks,” 
which Mr. Thirlwall saw and quoted, appeared to some persons en- 
gaged in collegiate instruction in this place, (which I have never been, ) 
an inadequate representation of what was being done in many Colleges 
in Oxford, and, in consequence, I altered it in the second edition ; and 
indeed, although I can never be sufficiently grateful for the religious 
instruction which I myself received, yet, as a system, religious in- 
struction has, within the last twelve years, assumed a greater promi- 
nence, as the foundation of the education of this place, and, by,God's 
blessing, will, I trust, in a yet greater degree for the time to come. 

Believe me yours very faithfully, E. B. Pusey. 

Christ Church, May 25th. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 575.) 


Burt by the admissions of the Docti et Prudentes, there is a third tormenter ; 
such that men of firmest nerves have shrunk from exposing themselves to this 
dire machine, when under his direction. All the Docti are here most prudent. 
We have testimony respecting the collations which none of them venture to 
touch, testimony still more decisive than that of the man who was chiefly 
concerned in those made for the second O mirificam and the folio— primo 
quidem minutioribus typis et parvo volumine, mox autem (the succeeding year) 
grandibus characteribus et magno volumine”’—more decisive than that of 
him who quotes the unmarked MSS. throughout his comment, and that is the 
testimony of one whom Wetsten demonstrates to have used the book of colla- 
tions, viz., that of Robert himself, and in the very margin of the folio. For the 
gospels, look at Mark vi. 37, Swpev avrog payecy ; where the margin says, 
PayEeLY EMwWTNpLaTiKWE EV TLOLY avaytyworerat, Ev TiO Ce amopayTtikwe, no MSS. 
being cited for this reading without the interrogative. I hold them, therefore, 
to be some of the unmarked MSS. which he could not cite: and it is one of 
the concessions of the Docti et Prudentes that I am not wrong in my infer- 
ence. For the reading “sine interrogatione,” Bengel quotes, “alii apud 
Steph.,” and Griesbach adds to his second edition, “‘ Absque interrogatione 83 
et alii ap. Steph.,” and Mill had quoted Stephanus’s words. For St. Paul’s 
ep., turn to Eph. iii. 1, to which Stephanus gives in his margin the addition 
tpsoBevw from ca, and says, ypaperat kat Kexavynpat, This, again, is with- 
out reference to any marked MS.; and is therefore, I presume, from one of 
the unmarked, Mill thought so, for he says of it, “addi in cod. al notat Ste- 
phanus,” and Griesbach, in his first ed., gives the addition, and quotes “ Codex 
ap. Steph. ;” in his second ed. “71 Alii ap. Steph.” For the Acts and Cath. Ep., 





* The Editor is exceedingly pleased to find the view which he has taken of this 
argument confirmed by Mr. Pusey. He would wish to weigh the matter more 
attentively; but certainly, as at present advised, he cannot but think that the differ- 
ences between Daventry and our Universities make Dr. Turton s argument stronger. 
—Ep. 
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see Acts, xxiii. 6, viog gaptomov, where the margin has ¢gapicatwy, without 
citing any of the marked MSS.; and Mill gives it, saying, “ Steph. cod. unus 
vel plures, sed guos non notavit ; and it is pretty clear that he could not, for no 
one has been able to find such a reading in any of the marked MSS. Wetsten 
quotes A, C, Codex Stephani, 13, 15, 36, 40; Griesbach, in his first ed., 
quotes the same letters and numbers, but is silent on the “ unus vel plures” 
of Stephanus ; in his second ed., however, he adds, “ Alius;” and at 2 Pet. i. 4, 
where Stephanus’s margin erroneously quotes «0 for the reading ew@upiag car 
¢%opac, Griesbach holds that an unmarked MS. gave the reading, for he 
quotes “ Codex Stephani’ for it. : 

Suppose, now, that we could be replaced in the same state of total ignorance 
in which Mills appears very nearly to have stood, with regard to all the facts 
of the case,—without any of the concurring and mutually confirming state- 
ments of Robert himself, of Henry, and of Beza, and without a single reading 
of any of the unmarked MSS. being quoted either by Henry or Beza,—or, if 
you prefer it, suppose that the Docti et Prudentes have succeeded in shewing 
the falsity of all, and that the Specimen actually exhibits the exquisitely absurd 
hypothesis that Crito has been pleased to attribute to it,—still I contend that 
these quotations of the unmarked MSS. cannot be obliterated from the margin 
of the folio, and I point to the concessions of the Docti et Prudentes respecting 
them. With them, what say you to the ‘ quindecim tantum”? What is to 
be said for Bengel, Wetsten, Griesbach—Griesbach, upon second thoughts— 
coming to decision of Stephanus having only the fifteen marked MSS., with 
their own avowal of the readings of the “ Alii,” in the very margin of the 
folio? With these we come to the full effect of the dire machine on which 
Wetsten tells us he had been suffering so long. Henry, I think, was cruel 
enough in his use of it, when Wetsten and all the following Docti et Pru- 
dentes, to get a little ease, have invariably to lop off those ugly words of his 
respecting his plusquam xxx. MSS.—“‘ qui eadem iisdem locis cegaXata habe- 
bant.” It is evident that this “ cum ‘veritate conciliari” non posse. If any- 
thing of the kind had been left to stand, it would most certainly have misled 
their readers into a notion that Henry had seen something more than the out- 
side of the MSS. ; they would have imagined from it that he had looked a 
little into some MSS. during the three years that he was kept in Italy for the 
purpose. Then the man to whom Robert gave his son’s collations was still 
worse ; when Wetsten, after various attempts to amuse his readers by pro- 
ducing from him two or three readings of the marked MSS. that did not appear 
in the margin, was brought at last to assert roundly, that ‘* T. Beza in anno- 
tationibus non plures Stephani codices ad testimonium citet ;” and this, when 
he had himself given the readings of these “ Alii”—these “ plures Ste- 
phani codices,”’ once for every ten pages of his work. But there was a still 
more severe hand yet to give a turn to the rack for the suffering critic—the 
man who, as he had actually shewn, ii. 724, 2nd par., declared, under the 
most striking circumstances, that he had received fifteen MSS. from the royal 
library, though only eight of them, first and last, were cited in the margin,— 
a testimony that he himself had corroborated, past the possibility of gain- 
saying even from Kpvyerovc, with his “ small inaccuracies” and “ slight mis- 
takes” (p. 75), by quoting the reading of one of these unmarked royal MSS. 
in the body of his work, from Beza, and that of more than one of them, even 
in his Prolegomena from Henry. When, therefore, the Docti et Prudentes 
themselves admit the readings of unmarked MSS. from the royal library, thus 
establishing, by fact, both the boasts of Stephanus—his first, that the text of 
his O mirificam followed the majority of the royal MSS., and his second boast 
of these MSS. amounting to fifteen—what says Veritas ? Why, she tells you that 
“ Ro. Stephanus in Prefatione et in margine editionis in folio, nonnisi xvi. 
codicum faciat mentionem, inter quos editio Complutensis primum occupat 
locum” (145, Sem]. 373); and this, as we have seen, when, as for the Pre- 
face, it begins with making mention of sixteen very old written copies that had 
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been used ‘‘ superioribus diebus” for the formation of the O mirificam, besides 
those sixteen printed and written documents that had been then just taken to 
oppose the newly-formed text of the folio; so that it really requires the know- 
ledge that fifteen out of the first sixteen came from the royal library, to see 
that eight of them were taken in the other set to furnish opposing readings, 
and that the Preface to the folio does not mention thirty-one, viz. the amount 
of the two. Then, for the margin, we now have it standing, to give the coup 
de grace on the luxed limbs of the tortured critic, when it actually gives a 
reading from the “ plures Stephani codices” in each of the three first divisions 
—by the concessions of the Docti et Prudentes—one of them by Wetsten him- 
self. ‘To grant them all Wetsten’s “ Foedissimum quod circa V. L. a R. Ste- 
phano, A° 1550, editas Beza commisit,” which, as we have shewn, (to use 
his own expressions,) alibi frustra quam in ejus cerebro quesieris,—if Beza 
had actually spoken of the margin of the printed book, and not, on the con- 
trary, most distinctly and decidedly of the autograph of Henry, to which does 
the “ fedissimum belong? Does it belong to the critic, who is pleased. to lay 
down “ quindecim tantum” for the amount of MSS. acquired by Stephanus 
for his folio, after keeping his son three years searching “ in Italicis’”’? or to 
the man whom the critic is obliged to admit to have had an autograph of the 
collators, and who spoke of the MSS. collated in it, “ tantum non duplicato 
numero’? If you like it, throw aside every thing else, and let the margin of 
the folio decide. To apply the critic’s own words—Fwdissimum denique illud 
est quod circa V, L. a R. Stephano, Ao. 1550 editas commisit J. J. Wetstenius. 
Non veritus est enim asseverare quindecim tantum MSS. codices ab eo consultos et 
cum editis collatos fuisse, cum ipse ex ipso Stephani margine, plures Stephani 
codices ad testimonium citet. 

Wetsten, 145, Seml. 373, decides that “ Beza editione Ro. Stephani in 
folio fuerit usus, et Jectiones varias ex ejus margine sepe attulerit 3” evi- 
dently depending on the confession that he stated Beza to have made, and 
which we have considered (Brit. Mag. vol. IV. Supp. p. 760, &c.) “ adjutum 
se fatetur codice A® 1550 cum V. L. edito.” But when Wetsten ‘‘ endeavours, 
in a very candid manner, to apologize all he can” for Beza and his confession, 
he is brought to this awkward question—“ unde idem Beza lectiones Stepha- 
nicas hauserit, que in margine editionis Roberti non reperiuntur, ex codice 
secundo sex, ex octavo quadraginta tres, ex omnibus Stephanicis in solis Evan- 
geliis minimum centum et duodecim? Respondeo, Bezam preter editionem 
Roberti aecepisse etiam Henrici avroypagor, ex quo Robertus, multis neglectis, 
quedam pro arbitrio excerpta in marginem suz editionis conjecerat.” Multis 
neglectis quedam pro arbitrio excerpta;—very true; a finer reply was never 
given at Delphi. ‘Those who come to consult the oracle, may take it to mean 
that Robert made an arbitrary selection from the manuscripts collated in the 
autograph, or from the readings of those that he did take, or from both, in 
giving opposing readings to the text of his folio; whilst Beza, having the 
autograph, was able to give “ neglecta’”’ as well as “ excerpta,” whichever they 
were. The right sense of the Pythian’s words was always found out at last, 
though missed at first. And so it is here, when Wetsten, after all his confes- 
sions for Beza, is brought to this confession for himself—Bezam accepisse 
Henrici avroypagov—when he himself is so perpetually quoting the readings of 
the “* plures Stephani codices’ out of Beza’s report from the autograph; and 
when this is confirmed, not only by what he gives from Henry, but from the 
readings of them in the very margin of the folio, it is clear that the third and 
last sense of the oracle must be that which ought to have been taken. The 
“lectiones Stephanicee que in margine editionis Roberti non reperiuntur 
were, in some few cases, from the MSS. “ pro arbitrio excerpta;” but the 
great body of them from the “ multa neglecta.” And the striking fact which 
is here brought before us, that “‘ idem Beza lectiones ex omnibus Stephanicis 
hauserit,” is fully and clearly accounted for, by observing that Henry's auto- 
graph unquestionably contained the collation of “ omnia Stephanica,” not 
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merely of the thirteen “ pro arbitrio excerpta” at first, and of the two others 
that were also “ pro arbitrio excerpta,”’ where the first thirteen all failed, but 
from ali that had been acquired. From this collation of the plusquam xxx. 
that had the same «egadaca, of that with the metrical cegaAaca, and of what- 
ever others there were, Wetsten himself tells us that Beza gives at least 112 
readings in the gospels, not to be found in Robert’s margin. Now, was not 
there one of these 112 that stood in his own book, quoted from a ‘‘.codex Ste- 
phani”—i. e., a MS. not coming into the “ decem, i. e. omnes” of the marked 
MSS. of the gospels, and therefore bearing an incontrovertible contradiction 
to the assertion that he had been driven to make, that ‘‘ T. Beza in annota- 
tionibus non plures Stephani codices ad testimonium citet”? How many of 
these 112 readings could he shew that did not come from the “ neglecta” — 
these “ plures Stephani”? He would persuade you that he has a right to de- 
duct from the 112, 6, as the readings of 6 ;* and 40, as the readings of n. This, 
then, would leave 66 to come from the ‘‘ multa neglecta”—the unmarked 
MSS. ; and, as there are 744 pages of the first volume, in the body of the 
work, this would leave something less than one for every ten pages of Wet- 
sten, quoting these ‘‘ Alii” in the gospels. I beg, however, to remind the 
reader, that by Wetsten’s own statement, from Robert’s advertisement, Beza, 
in quoting the quedam pro arbitrio ercerpta, ‘‘ ea citare nominatim solebat 
vocando hoc primum illud secundum et ita deinceps (148, Seml. 381); and 
that this proper custom of citing nominatim all that could be named continued 
through a great part of the gospels. It is clear, then, that when Wetsten sets 
down so many as six readings from 8, and forty from n, of what were not 
given in the margin, he ascribed them to a different source from that to which 
Henry’s autograph assigned them ; and that those of the 46 readings which 
Beza himself did not ascribe to either of these two MSS. nominatim were really 
those of “ Alii,’’ readings of unmarked MSS. here happening to coincide with 
them; so that Beza cannot have reported less than a hundred readings from 
the unmarked MSS.—the ‘‘ multa neglecta” in the gospels alone; and Wet- 
sten would have told the truth, and, with the exception of a few readings, the 
whole truth, if, in answer to his own question, he had said, ‘“‘ Respondeo, 
Bezam accepisse Henrici avroypagor, ex quo Robertus multis codicibus neglectis, 
lectiones quorundam pro arbitrio excerptorum in marginem sue editionis con- 
jecerat ; Bezam autem lectiones ex omnibus Stephanicis protulisse. 

Griesbach appears to have consulted the oracle with good effect. He too 
tells the truth in the words that we have before quoted, p. xxxi. Lond. xl., 
‘* usus est [Beza] collectionis lectionum variantium a H. Stephano e codicibus 





* Wetsten gives three instances, at 36, Sem). 96, where Beza quotes 3, and Ste- 
phanus is silent. Mill had produced a fourth, viz. Luc. v. 35, where 8 omits «at. 
Beza, throughout his editions, contrary to his usual custom, continues  nominatin 
citare,” and Griesbach accordingly quotes “ St. 3 teste Beza. But D and ~, which 
had agreed together to Wetsten’s heart’s content, in the three former instances, 
here unfortunately differ ; and this, like the fact of Stephanus quoting 6 four times 
where D is defective, (see Michaelis, vol. ii. note 114, p. 692, 2, and 694, 3,) is not 
very favourable to the identity of the two MSS., which Wetsten calmly maintains, 
in contradiction to all the information that Beza gives of his vetustissimum., So 
Wetsten, with his characteristic courage, says, 35 top, Seml. 94, “ Codicem Stephani 
secundum et Cantabrigiensem dictum esse unum eundemque probavi ......... imprimis 
ex perpetuo Stephani silentio, quoties codex Cantab. est mutibus ;” and at Lue. v. 
35, he deviates from his rule of ascribing every reading of Beza’s to a marked MS. 
that he can find the smallest pretence for ; and, in spite of the uncommonly strong 
testimony of Beza, which Mill and Griesbach could find no reason to doubt, he quotes 
‘codex Stephani,” i. e. an unmarked MS., one of the “ multa neglecta.” Let the 
reader judge, then, to whom the “‘ fedissimum” belongs, whether to Beza or to his 
aceuser, in Wetsten’s sixth assault, 148, 6, Sem]. 381, “ Suum Cantabrigiensem et 
Stephani secundum pro duobus testibus se invicem confirmantibus producit yg 
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MSS. excerptarum autographo, quod plures complectebatur lectiones quam 
margo editionis Stephanice.”’ But when he had himself quoted readings of 
the rest of the codices Stephanici, the “ Alii,’”’ in all four of the divisions, did 
he not know that this was not the whole truth? Was he not aware that this 
Henrici avroypagor plures complectebatur lectiones, ex pluribus decerptas codi- 
cibus MSS., quam margo editionis Stephanice ? And when, in three of those 
divisions, he quoted readings of unmarked MSS. from the folio itself, what 
can you say of his change to “‘ quindecim tantum”’ in his second edition,— 
of his “ extra omnem dubitationem ,»’ on the Acts and Cath. Ep., and 
of his ‘‘ duo tantum presto fuerunt” on the Revelations,—but that Wetsten was 
nobly seconded in his attack on the proscribed printer and bookseller? All 
critics agree that his boasts shall be utterly false, whatever may have been 
the materials for his different editions, whatever may have been the exer- 
tions to obtain materials for the folio, and whatever may be the proof of 
the actual sedulous use of them. So the acknowledged readings in the very 
margin of the folio from the unmarked MSS.—those “ Alii’’—the “ multa 
neglecta” in the general business of the opposing readings, are treated as 
‘* vanissima atque falsissima.” 

Those who would wish to excuse the Docti et Prudentes may perhaps tell 
me that these quotations in the margin of the folio escaped their recollection, 
at the time when they so sturdily asserted that the editor had “ quindecim 
tantum.” If I should then be set down as uncharitable and unjust in still main- 
taining my charge of conspiracy—foul conspiracy—let it be noted that Eph. iii. 
1, was again and again referred to in the Specimen (see pp. 39 and 8) as a place 
where Stephanus himself gave a reading, not of any of the xv. of the margin, 
but “ from the rest of his authorities.”” I exulted in the thought of having at 
last got what would hold those who were not to be held even by such ex- 
pressions as vetustissima and scripta, respecting the materials used, ‘‘ superio- 
ribus diebus,” nor by editio and “ que fuit excusa,” in the account of the 
documents taken now for the margin of the folio, and who could still say, 
‘* what can be clearer than that Stephens calls the Complutensian edition a 
manuscript, when he reckons his sixteen copies in the gross (Porson, 63)? So 
I said, in the Advertisement, that I was satisfied with having furnished a clew 
by which any one who would use a little industry, might extricate himself 
from that labyrinth of fraud which nearly two centuries had been constructing 
round Stephanus and the received text. But I spoke, as it were, ignorantly 
in this same confidence of boasting. Non persuadebis etiamsi persuaseris. 
Criticus [Mr. Orme], who gives the offensive Advertisement, calls it “ a sin- 
gular but vapouring pamphlet (Memoir of Cont., p. 231), and Mr. Orme had 
the Christian Remembrancer with him, who dispatch it with observing that 
Crito’s Appendix refers ‘‘ to a treatise—a somewhat singular treatise on R. 
Stephens’s MSS., by the Rev. Mr. Huyshe.” (March, 1828, p. 140.) The 
Cambridge Lectures, with the ‘‘ glaring evidence,” were republished, without 
a word of abatement or a word of comment, half a year after the Specimen 
had been placed on the Right Rev. Professor’s table. Crito Cantabrigiensis, 
with Eph, iii. 1, thus laid before him, sat down to write the Appendix to his 
work, pp. 388—404, in which he professes to have made a pretty good defence 
for those persons who have hitherto believed that Robert Stephens had one single set 
of manuscripts, consisting of sixteen copies, for his various readings, as well as 
for the text of his three editions. Mr. Hartwell Horne, after he had been 
treated with a good slice of the Chedder cheese, (as an excellent friend of 
mine once called the Postscript that was coagulated from such various contri- 
butions during the long suppression of Crito’s work,) decides (iv. 487, 6th ed.) 
that he “‘ has vindicated the Professor [Porson] from the strictures of the 
Rev. Francis Huyshe.” Mr. Oxlee, Letters to the Bishop of Salisbury, p. 118, 
says, “‘ Crito Cantabrigiensis has taken all the notice of it [the Specimen] that 
it requires, and something more than it deserves.” ‘The Unitarian critics of 
that and of Crito treat the man with consummate scorn, who “ holds that both 
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friends and foes have been in error, in regard to Robert Stephens’s MSS., in 
suposing that he had only the authority of fifteen.” —Month. Repos., as above, 
May, 1828, p. 330. And the British Critic, Theol. Quart., July, 1828, p. 7, 
can talk “‘ of the fifteen or sixteen manuscripts of R. Stephens ;” and add, 

‘« If our readers desire full information on the subject, we refer them to the 
Prolegomena of Griesbach and Porson’s Fourth Letter.” Not one of the 
critics, however, has contradicted the declaration, that notwithstanding their 
references to Griesbach and Porson, and their pertinacious assertion of Ste- 
phanus having had only “‘ fifteen or sixteen MSS.,” the very margin of the folio 
contained a quotation “ from the rest of his authorities”’—the ‘ multis neglec- 
tis” in the “‘ pro arbitrio” selections. Crito, as far as I know, has not ven- 
tured to say that the “‘ Alii apud Stephanum,” which Griesbach informs us 
had cexavynpat at Eph. iii. 1, are ‘‘ detected amidst the mazes of error’’ (399) ; 
nor yet distinctly to lay it down, that we must pay no attention to what the 
third tormenter recollects, or pretends to recollect, concerning their readings, 
how easily soever Henry’s and Beza’s statements of them are to be disposed 
of. 1 think, then, that we have here a striking proof of what Crito declares 
in this very page, (399,) that “ there is, amongst speculative men [Griesbach, 
as we have seen, calls them Docti et Prudentes,) a too frequent propensity to 
tamper with their own understandings, [or, as I say, with the understandings 
of others*) and to affect a superiority to what is sufficient to convince an ordi- 
nary mind.” After my signal failure with the illustrious ‘‘ speculative men”’ 
who affect such superiority, | still hold my opinion, that the argument advanced 
in the Specimen ‘ is sufficient to convince an ordinary mind” that can be 
prevailed upon to attend to it. To have shewn an acknowledged quotation in 
the very margin of the folio itself of ‘* plures Stephani codices”—more than all 
that he took, first and last, to furnish regular various readings to it—is, in 
my judgment, enough to have satisfied a common man of there having been 
such ‘ plures Stephani codices.” He that hath eyes to see, let him see. I 
return to the charge with a quotation, from the folio itself, of the unmarked 
MSS.—the “ plures Stephani codices”—in each of the three first divisions, 
just as there are quotations from the two marked MSS. (te, ex) where they are 
not taken to furnish regular opposing readings, and given, probably, for the 
self-same reason, and which, I say positively, must have the same effect—to 
confound the wise. There must be no expression of mine that can be per- 
verted into a notion of my representing myself to have more than the most 
“ ordinary mind ;” that I am any thing but the humble, though, let it be well 
observed, the successful groper after truth, from under the mountain raised 
by the uninterrupted accumulations of ‘ speculative men,” through a century 
and half, to overlay it. I should otherwise say, that, armed with their own 
admissions of a quotation of the unmarked MSS. in the margin of the folio 
itself in three of the divisions,—aye, in that of the Acts and Cath. Ep. for 
one—I return to the charge, like a giant refreshed with wine; I smite Ste- 
phanus’s slanderers in the hinder parts, and put them to a perpetual shame. 
At all events I must maintain my character for “‘ vapouring :’”’ of all ‘ extraor- 
dinary productions,” those of Mr. Huyshe must still ‘ bear the palm both for 
style and matter.”” In the highest tone of exultation— insulting exultation, if 





* The propriety of this substitution is evinced by Crito himself in this very place, 
where he brings his readers, by such tampering, to say, that because “ Robert Ste- 
phens has taken credit for” only fifteen MSS. in stating what documents of both 
kinds he had pitched upon, in both his selections, for opposing the text of his folio, 
‘‘we may most assuredly conclude that there is something wrong in the .,.... repre- 
sentations,”"—that there were seven or eight totally different MSS. from any of these 
for the formation of the text of the O mirificam,—and again, that these fifteen 
opposing MSS. were selected out of more than double the number that, through the 
three years’ exertions of his son “ in Italicis,” his stock at last amounted to, for 
forming the widely different text of the folio, 
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you like to call it so—over Papist, Critic, Infidel, I say, let Henry ‘‘ swell the 
number of his MSS.,” and let this be either from “ imperfect recollection,” or 
from ‘* a desire of magnify ing his achievements” in I¢talicis, or from both, as 
you like. Dock his words to suit your own wishes. Let his father send him 
to Italy, and keep him there three years, to look at the outside of the MSS. 
that he wanted for his folio,—I readily leave Crito in possession of his two 
grand assumptions for getting rid of Henry’s achievements, during the three 
years that he was employed in the work—viz., Ist, that his father’s “ three edi- 
tions, with a few variations, gave the same text throughout; and, 2nd, with 
respect to “ the materials employed,” that ‘‘ they were all in sight.””. Again, 
with respect to Beza, let him utter words as “ hyper bolic’ as you like; or, as 
the Porsonic canon of criticism advises you to be “ always unwilling to attri- 
bute to fraud what you can with any reasonable pretence” hope to dispose of 
by devising an “error,” make, if you please, the most “ strange misappre- 
hension” for him. Still, as these three readings in the three separate divi- 
sions of the sacred text were “‘ recorded in the margin of the folio edition, not 
by the pen of Henry, ‘‘ in the interval between R. Stephens’s third edition 
(1550) and Beza’s first (1556),”” but by the royal types, before the 15th June, 
1550; the screw of the third tormenter alone has torn his learned and skilful 
maligners piecemeal. Cum enim Robertus Stephanus in margine editionis 
in folio. plures codices ad testimonium citet , When he cites not 
merely the thirteen of the first selection and the other two of the second, I 
think it follows that these fifteen were only a selection ; as Mr. Porson, | think, 
somewhere expresses it, Truth and Stephanus’s accusers are found in two 
stories when they assert so perpetually, so unanimously, so hardily, ‘ quinde- 
cim tantum,’ and pronounce him guilty on the ground of his having only the 
fifteen selected MSS. This dissipates the dream of Mills, during his night 
of ignorance of all facts, that there was an examination of MSS. “ in Italicis,” 
after Henry had left Italy, and collations, not when his father’s folio required 
them, but after the collations had ceased to be of any use,—a dream which 
our Docti et Prudentes are not ashamed to re-dream, now, in mid-day, and in 
the face of the clearest declarations of Henry, repeated in numberless places, 
many of them quoted by their own illustrious associates, that his achievements 
were for his father’s folio. The margin of the folio, then, in each of the three 
first divisions, confirms the account of Henry and Beza beyond the possibility 
of doubt. Henry and Beza spoke what they knew ; they testified what they 
had seen,— Henry from the actual MSS. “ partim in regis Galli bibliotheca, 
partim in Italicis,” which he had actually “ all in sight,”—Beza from the 
“ ocular inspection” of the collations made by him from those MSS.; and 
the ‘* speculative men,” who have such “a propensity to tamper with the 
understanding” of others, ‘“ affect a superiority” to this best possible evi- 
dence, and receive not their witness ; whilst, with inconsistency and self-con- 
futation for which you will in vain seek for anything “ simile aut secundum,” 

—_ in discussions on the reading of the sacred text, themselves quote these, 

s “ Stephani codices,” by their own calculation, 66 times in the gospels, and, 
as I have before said (from actual reckoning), 25 times in the Acts alone—a 
part of that division where they have most intrepidly committed themselves. 
Now, the testimony of Henry and of Beza being thus supported by that which 
cannot lie, I “ vapour’’ respecting them as much as upon Robert himself,— 

‘ exultat et triumphat oratio mea.’’ The Goliaths of criticism lie headless 
trunks before them, by their own weapon ; the Samsons are shorn of the mystic 
lock of strength by a weaker hand than that of Delilah, through the secret 
Which they have themselves disclosed. 





Francis Huysue, 


(To be continued.) 


Vou. V.—June, 1834. 1 x 
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DR. WISEMAN ON 1 JOHN, v. 7, 8. 


My Dear Sir,—If I were to ask you to allow me a page or two* for observa- 
tions of my own on the controverted part of the two verses, 1 John, v. 7, 8, 
it would be no more, perhaps, than what I might claim as due for my for- 
bearance in the Vindication of the Early Parisian Greek Press ; where it is left 
untouched, both in what you have given, and in what you have yet to give ; 
except only as it is a component part of the third division of the N. T., the 
Acts, and Cath. Ep. When, however, I only desire to call the attention of 
your readers to what has been said by Dr. Wiseman, the learned Pro-Rector 
of the English College at Rome, you and they, I am sure, will be thankful for 
the communication. 

Few of your readers need to be told that the glory of modern criticism con- 
sists in taking infernal testimony, and in reducing the exfernal to recensions, 
or families, as Bengel had called them. Nothing, indeed, is now held to be 
so futile as the former dependence on the mere multitude of witnesses, and 
the old mode of getting rid of disagreeable testimony by the charge of corrup- 
tion fromthe Latin. Three copies of Greek manuscript are often deemed suf- 
ficient—sometimes, indeed, two only—for readings substituted for those of the 
received text. See Griesbach, Prolegomena, p. Ixxix. d, and Prefatio, 5th page ; 
where, having spoken with deserved contempt of the assertions of former critics, 
** de codicibus Latinizantibus,” (a charge that had been extended to old versions 
and to the editions of Greek Fathers,) he says, ‘‘ Ad interna lectionis probabilis 
aut improbabilis indicia parum attenti, et affinitatis, qua codices inter se con- 
juncti sunt, ut in plures quasi familias dispesci queant, ignari, testes non ponde- 
rare sed numerare solebant.”” The Docti et Prudentes, however, themselves have 
found all this inattention and ignorance convenient on 1 John, v. 7,8. Dr. 
Wiseman, on the contrary, would apply the same rules of criticism here, as 
those upon which the reading of every other passage is now fixed. The prin- 
ciple upon which the critics proceed to expunge the passage is very clearly 
and correctly laid down by Crito Cantabrigiensis, p. 77: “ It is manifest,” 
says he, ** the instant we leave the Greek MSS., we athe version against ver- 
sion, and opinion opposed to opinion [and, he might have added, recension to 
recension}. During the discussion, however, there is one great fact which 
remains undoubted. The Greek MSS. have not the clause [i. e., the great body 
of Greek MSS. have not the clause, and the two half clauses}. Now, except 
we really intend to deny that the Greek MSS. have any authority at all, we 
cannot but allow them, in such a case, to determine the point at issue.” So 
again, at p. 79, “ If the MSS. agree, there is an end of criticism ; the point is 
already decided.” And this old principle of number only, “‘ in such a case,” 
is, if possible, still more strikingly avowed in the Quarterly Review, No. lxv. 
on the passage, p. 95 ; where the learned and acute critic speaks with venera- 
tion of Pearson, and this veneration, most certainly, is no more than what is 
due to that illustrious man, who, however, let it be observed, knew exactly as 
much of recensions as he did of steam-boats. The Review gives a long quo- 
tation from the Bishop’s note on 1 Tim. iii. 16, Creed, Art. ii. p. 128. The 
note begins with laying down the principle on which he, of course, generally 
proceeded in those days, as follows :—*‘ For being the epistle was written in 
Greek, it is enough if all those copies agreed.”” Upon this the Quarterly Re- 
view says, (Ixv. p. 95,) “‘ Here, then, we find Bishop Pearson laying age 
as the foundation of his criticism, that the agreement of the Greek MSS. i 
sufficient to determine the reading. This is the principle which we have 
maintained ; and on this principle the verse, 1 John, v. 7, vanishes at once.” 


* It is right to mention to the reader that he is indebted to Mr. Huyshe’s 


liberality for the additional half sheet in which this interesting communication is 
made. 
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To use the words of the apostle, “‘ This witness is true ; wherefore rebuke them 
sharply.”” The Docti et Prudentes, at the end of the year 1825, themselves 
avow—and if they did not thus avow it, any one who would look at their 
works would see it to be fact—that on 1 John, v. 7, 8, they maintain the 
principle which Pearson laid down as the foundation of his criticism,—a prin- 
ciple which they were always aware was fallacious. Bowyer, in 1772, said of 
Wetsten, in his Preface, ‘‘ not that he thought that reading to be always the 
true one, but that sometimes another, not to be found in any of our present 
Greek MSS., had a better title to be preferred.” Yes ; he had said, Prol. 155, 
1, Seml. 396, ‘‘ tam multa, ut vidimus, codicibus vetustissimis Griecis et 
Latinis objici possunt, que illorum testimonium infirmant atque elevant, ut 
ex illis solis vix quisquam certi confici possit.” And here, at 166, 23, Seml. 
423, he feels himself obliged to make this acknowledgement, which Bowyer 
has recorded, where he is actually opposing Bengel, and had said, “ Ego contra 
putavi: si lectio plurium codicem MSS. Grecorum preferatur, et in textum reci- 
piatur; hanc regulam esse valde simplicem, nec quisquam habere quod a 
voluntate editoris pendeat ; ita singulos codices considerari ut totidem testes, 
et judicari, plus valere testes duos uno, et multos paucis, quod manifestam 
eequitatis speciem habeat.”’ And, accordingly, there are passages where Wet- 
sten goes against this “ valde simplicem regulam,”’ which would leave nothing 
that “a voluntate editoris pendeat,’”’—this rule which he tells us has such “ ma- 
nifestam equitatis speciem.” Indeed, on the doxology, Matt. vi. 13, and 
1 Tim. iil. 16, his text is not supported by a single MS., the authority of 
which he does not distinctly set aside; and on Eph. i. 1, not by any one 
whatsoever. And now, when a rule for external testimony is established 
and acted upon, in every other passage of scripture, without exception, in 
direct opposition to Wetsten’s canon of “ singulos codices considerari ut 
totidem testes,” “ this principle” is still ‘ maintained” by the Docti et Pru- 
dentes on 1 John, v. 7, 8; ‘‘ and on this principle,” say they, “ the verse, 
1 John, v. 7, vanishes at once.” Yes; they seize the critical cleaver, and 
make the unparalleled butchery of two half clauses, ‘“‘ the foul and scandalous 
interpolation” as they themselves call it, and I add—such as every man who 
will consider it must see to be impossible, as plainly as they do themselves, 
when they are fain to make it pass as the feasible interpolation that was once 
contended for—the seventh verse ‘‘ integrum versiculum septimum,”’ (Wetsten, 
119, Seml. 316)—a piece of legerdemain that has had such lamentable success. 
And these gentlemen can perpetually exclaim, like Crito Cantab., 161, note, 
“‘ Why is the genuineness of this verse to be determined on different principles 
from that of any other passage which claims to be part of the N. T.?” 
See Michaelis, ii. p. 436, and Cambridge Lectures, xxvii. p. 14—-16. But 
“the veteran critic, Griesbach,”’ on whom Dr. Carpenter rests his faith, (Ex- 
amination of Magee, p. 416,) having declared in the Preface to his 2nd edit. 
(12th page), “ omnem quam potui adhibui diligentiam ut in constituendo 
textu estimandoque singularium lectionum pretio, a regulis quas veras esse 
mihi persuaseram nunquam deflecterem,” has now the good feeling not to 
repeat the bold defiance given in his first edit. (Pref. p. ix.) where, speaking 
of 1 John, v. 7, together with 1 Tim. iii. 16, Acts xx. 28, he entreats any one 
to shew, if he can, “ recessisse nos in istis locis, ab iis regulis, ad quas per 
universum N. T. crisin nostram direximus ;” and the argument for persuading 
you to cut out what is now the disputed passage in St. John no longer makes 
part of a work depending on the “ interna lectionis indicia,” and on recen- 
sions; and in which he had treated with such consummate but deserved 
scorn, the ‘‘ explosa fabula de Grecis codicibus Latinizantibus,”’ (end of note on 
Acts xx. 28.) This is now thrown into a separate diatribe, with a different 
paging from the work itself; and yet I am to be told, by men of the highest 
acuteness and learning, that I may go to work to prove the genuineness of the 
epistle to the Laodiceans and the Acts of Pilate, when I confute a dissertation 
thus ejected by “ the veteran critic” himself, and no longer suffered to falsify 
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the protestations of his Preface. The criticism on fhe verse (versum integrum) 
has arrived at perfection, when the Docti et Prudentes can speak in this tone, 
and can themselves openly avow the principle upon which they proceed to 
cleave down two clauses, and one half of each is to be taken and the other 
left. But when Mr. Porson wrote, this was a work of extreme nicety and 
difficulty ; and here the Professor’s consummate judgment shines forth. With 
what exquisite skill does he draw off his reader from the destructive notion of 
recensions ! and when his correspondent was blundering upon the very con- 
fines of it, with what admirable tact does he whip the poor animal off the 
scent! To talk of partial loss, even in Mr. Travis’s ignorant manner, is not 
tolerated, p. 373; and his speaking of ‘‘ a region of night and nothing,” is felt 
as a cruel piece of waggery. P. 365, we read, ‘‘ This evidence, which might 
seem to a common understanding to form a strong negative, you waggishly 
call a region of night and nothing.” It may be sport to you, as the frogs said, 
but it is death to us. What becomes of ‘‘ the gigantic exertions of intellect” 
which have established acquiescence in the ‘ foul and scandalous interpola- 
tion” that they now make for the words of the apostle, if the Pro-Rector hints 
that although one part of the globe may be sitting in darkness, there may be 
another in which it may have been triumphantly said, all is “ luce meridiana 
clarius,’’—if he intimates to them, that although they may have evidence to 


form the strongest possible negative in one, there may have been positive know- 


ledge in another? 

Those who profess to have been ‘ unspeakably ashamed that any modern 
divine should have fought pedibus atque unguibus” (Eclectic Rev., March, 1809, 
p. 248,) against the butchery of the text, will, L am inclined to think, be actually 
ashamed to speak. Those also may partake of these feelings of theirs, who 
have been teaching us that ‘ the verse was gradually introduced into the Latin 
Vulgate by the church of Rome’”’ (Lectures, xxvii. p. 13) ; when Dr. Wiseman 
proves that the ‘ littora littoribus contraria” ever preserved the apostle’s words 
unmutilated; and we avail ourselves of his learning to fulfil Mr. Oxlee’s in- 
junctions for ‘ using our best endeavours (0 give publicity to the fraud, and arrest 
ils progress.”” 

Mill, treading in the steps of the acute, investigating Selden, allows that, if 
you turn to the east, darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the people. 
As Wetsten then justly says, ii. 725, par. 4, “‘ His ergo missis, confugiunt ad 
Patres Scriptoresque Latinos.” And w hen Mill, piloted by Selden, ‘touched 
on the shores of the western side of Africa, you find him rejoicing in the light, 
and exulting upon it, in the most triumphant style, at least a dozen times 
over. Mr. Porson, to be adored for his judgment, equally in what he says 
and in what he does not say, I believe never mentions the name of Selden; 
wherein Mr. Orme has the good sense to imitate him, and Mill is dispatched 
in four lines. Ifthe reader, however, will turn to the Quarterly Review, as 
above, No. lxv. p. 94, he may see that all the learned labours of Selden, into 
which the Docti et Prudentes have entered, avail him nothing; his righteous- 
ness that he hath done in proving the “ strong negative” for them shall not 
be mentioned ; in the trespass that he hath trespassed of being a beacon to 
hold up the light that he had kindled from Africa—in that shall he die. 
‘* Mill,” says Mr. Porson, p. v., “ after fairly summing up the evidence on 
both sides, just as we should expect him to declare the verse spurious, is un- 
accountably transformed into a defender.” Yes ; we, Docti et Prudentes, here 
hold firm to the good old rule, “ singulos codices considerari ut totidem tes- 
tes,”’ and expect the clause and two half clauses to “ vanish at once,” under 
the name, style, and title of ‘* the verse.” But the transformation which the 
Professor speaks of, whether it is to be ascribed to Selden or to Mill, will not 
appear quite so unaccountable to those very few who take the liberty to sup- 
pose that there might be a Goshen amidst the “night and nothing” of a sur- 
rounding Egypt; and that these two men report their finding the inhabitants 
to have had light in their dwellings—a light which must have existed from the 
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earliest days. Griesbach himself places the West African on a par with his 
favourite on the East of the vast peninsula. ‘‘ Extitisse autem ineunte saltim 
tertio seculo duas jam recensiones e collatione locorum N. T. ab origine Greece 
laudatorum, cum allegationibus Tertullianeis et Cyprianicis manifestum est.” 
(Ixxiv. London. Ixxv.) 

The first time that this West African recension was distinctly appealed to 
by name—indeed the first time that the word recension was ever thought of on 
1 John, v. 7, 8—was in the Advertisement to the Specimen, (July, 1827,) the 
“ vapouring” of which gave such offence. It is one of the grand points to 
the discussion of which Crito Cantabrigiensis was invited. No one will won- 
der that the invitation was politely declined ¢Crito, p. 404). And whoever 
observes how this learned and acute writer had, upon a little farther consi- 
deration, felt himself obliged to speak, Pref. p. iii., of his fine bold under- 
takings to justify his assertions respecting Latin authority, at pp. 148, 256, 
263, &c., will not much wonder that the word West is there sunk, and that 
Crito’s readers are, by the statement of “ the African recension,” left to ima- 
gine that appeal was made to the Alexandrine of Griesbach, according with 
the “ loci ab Origine Greece laudati,” and not the “ allegationes Tertullianee 
et Cyprianice.’”’ Mr. Orme, in his Memoir of the Controversy, p. 233, (bless 
his honest heart !) gives it ‘‘ West African recension,” and names the three 
Greek MSS. which Crito was invited to discuss, though Crito himself had 
esteemed it prudent to mention only two of them. Again, Clemens Angli- 
canus, in his pamphlet, had of course resorted to the theory kept for that 
purpose, and had disposed of the Montfortian and the newly-discovered Otto- 
bonian MS., by the ‘‘ explosa fabula de Grecis codicibus Latinizantibus”— 
that exploded fable to which Griesbach had said, ‘‘ nullum nostri evi criticum 
assensum prebiturum esse confido’’—except where he has to say, with Lady 
Macbeth, ‘‘ Out, damned spot!”’ and then it was observed, Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, Oct. 1830, vol. c. p. 325, col. 2, that Latinizing is an excellent word ; 
that, with all this fabled sin of ‘‘ the influence of the church of Rome in the 
composition” of a MS. (as it is expressed, Lecture xxvii. p. 25), it comprehends 
the highest quality that a MS. can have—the exhibition of the readings of the 
Vetus [tala in their native language, and so representing the West African recen- 
sion.”’ Crito may earnestly deprecate hearing anything of this West African 
recension, which, in fact, furnishes the hand-rail that the Quarterly Review talks 
of for Selden, and effects the transformation that Mr. Porson so ingeniously insi- 
nuates for Mill; the Quarterly may inculcate as strongly as it likes the resorting 
in such a case to the good old principle of number. This might have served with 
Mr. Travis, whom the Docti et Prudentes so well declare to have been a century 
behind hand in criticism. Mr. Travis thought just as much of recensions as 
Bishop Pearson did. Not so Dr. Wiseman ; he contends that in this, as in every 
other case, ‘‘ the testimonies in favour of a various reading have not an indi- 
vidual force independent of the recension or family to which they belong, and 
that a reading must be decided, not by the number of distinct authorities, but 
by the weight of the recension which contains it.’”’ [Roman] Catholic Maga- 
zine, May 1833, p. 361. And if the reader should happily chance to have some 
misgivings about throwing aside the “ bonitas lectionis, together with recen- 
sions, and thus deciding that for this once, and for this once only, in the whole 
N. T., testes non sunt ponderandi sed numerandi, he will attend to Dr. Wise- 
man, who, by his discovery of the Santa-Croce MS., has produced a new 
addition to the combined evidence of the African writers in favour of the verse 
[the contested part of the ¢wo verses] having existed in the text or recension 
of that church.” (p. 364.) And if critical genius and industry can have any 
claims to the reader’s attention, he will attend to the proof which the Pro- 
Rector exhibits in that Number of the Magazine and the succeeding one, 
“that the Latin translation was really made in Africa; and that, conse- 
quently, the African text, preserved by the writers of that church, ascends to 
a higher antiquity, not only than the Italian, but than any Greek MS. in 
existence.” (364.) 
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The fact of the Ante-Hieronymian version having been made in Africa did 
not escape the penetrating mind of Wetsten, who asserts of Mill, (176, Seml. 
444) that “ Itale versioni h. e. indoctis, nescio quibus interpretibus, certe 
Idiotis Afris, plus tribueret quam consensui omnium Grecorum et codicum et 
patrum, versionumque reliquarum Wetsten’s acute commentator vin- 
dicates the opinion which Mill really held respecting the testimony of the 
West African church ; and with regard to the black faces of its “ Idiote,” he 
says, ‘ nihil hoc impedit quo minus Grecum textum integerrimum Latine 
referant, sine additamentis iis, que postea demum acceperunt in plerisque 
codicibus aliis.” Seml. p. 445, note 214. And Semler, probably not reflecting 
at the moment that the argument would serve for a horrid chasm in the 
‘* plerisque aliis,” as well as for their additamenta, proceeds to say, “‘ Hoc 
enim teneo atque contendo, si de verborum et phrasium formularumque quasi 
numero atque ordine habeatur queestio: minime plus valere codices decem, 
aut triginta posteriores, quam lectionem vetustioris Latin recensionis.” See 
also Apparat. p. 45. Dr. Wiseman, then, is supported on one point by Wet- 
sten; and on the other by the immortal Semler, as he has been called. (Mich. 
ii. 641, n. 1.) 

I can only ask you to give Dr. Wiseman’s conclusion, which he states at 
p. 518 of the Number for June, 1833 :—*‘‘ I had endeavoured to reduce the 
question of the authority of the Latin Fathers in favour of 1 John, v. 7, [8] 
to one of recensions. I had shewn that the African church, and consequently 
the African recensivun of the Vulgate had the verse [two verses] ; and it con- 
sequently became a matter of interest to ascertain the respective merits of the 
different recensions. This led me into the investigation of the origin of the 
Vulgate; which, being a point hitherto untouched, and of importance to the 
general interests of biblical criticism, I have carried on to a length more be- 
coming a separate treatise than a digression. The result is, that Africa was 
the birth-place of the Vulgate, and consequently the African recension repre- 
sents its oldest type, and is far superior in authority to the Italian. Thus it 
gives us the assurance that, in the primary translation, the verse [two verses] 
existed, and that if the Italian Fathers had it not, it was from its having been 
lost in their recension. We are thus led to conclude, that the MSS. used in 
making this version possessed the verse [the controverted clause and two half 
clauses in the two verses}; and these were necessarily MSS. of far greater 
antiquity than any we can now inspect.” (518, 519.) 

I may ask you, however, to admit a few words more from Dr. Wiseman, 
on the proof of Greek MSS. which contained the reading of the West African 
recension. At p. 520, he refers to what Bishop Burgess had said (Letter to 
Mrs. J. Baillie, p. 75) of the fact that such “ a Greek MS. was once extant at 
Venice, as we are informed by: Hurenburgius, in the Bibliotheca Bremensis 
Nova ;”’ and to what his Lordship says, Pref. to 2nd edit. p. xviii. and note to 
Appendix, at p. 89, that “ the MS. was shewn to Paulus Antonius by a Greek 
of no mean authority ;” and “ that such a MS. was extant at Venice is con- 
firmed by a marginal note in one of the Canonici MSS. (B. 110) now in the 
Bodleian, and formerly belonging to the Abbate Canoni, from whose heirs it 
was purchased, with a large collection of MSS., by the University of Oxford, 
a few years since.” Dr. Wiseman then adds, “ A still more extraordinary 
coincidence was a third reference, which I aaaenal here, to a Greek MS. at 
Venice. This | had briefly communicated to his Lordship, who gave an ex- 
tract from my letter in an Appendix on Sir Isaac Newton’s suppression of his 
Dissertation on 1 John, v. 7, &c., kindly forwarded to me on a separate sheet. 
I will now, however, state more at length the nature of this reference. In 
the Angelica library, belonging to the Augustinians of this city, and so called 
from its founder, T. Angelo Rocca, is preserved the copy of the Bible used by 
him as secretary of the congregation appointed by Clement VII. (VIII. ac- 
cording to our reckoning) for the correction of the Vulgate. It is the Roman 
edition of 1592, the second of Sixtus V. Prefixed to the volume are minutes of 
the Acts of the Congregation ; and on the margin are noted such passages as 
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the secretary wished to submit to discussion, with the arguments briefly stated 
upon which he grounded the rejection, retention, or alteration of each. Upon 
the text of St. John, p. 1114, is the following marginal annotation, written 
with numerous contractions :—‘* Hwc verba sunt certissime de textu, et alle- 
gantur contra hereticos ab Athanasio, Gregorio Nazianzeno, Cyrillo et Cy- 
priano, et Hieronymus in prologo dicit ab infidelibus scriptoribus fuisse pre- 
termissa. In Greco etiam quodam antiquissimo exemplari quod habetur Vene- 
tiis /eguntur ; unde colligitur Greca, que passim feruntur, in hac parte esse 
mendosa, et omnia Latina manuscripta in quibus non habentur illa verba 
signata.” 

“ This testimony, confirmed as it is by the two already cited, must be allowed 
considerable weight ; the occasion, too, on which it is given, renders it still 
farther worthy of our attention.” (pp. 520, 521.) 

Francis Huysueg. 


— : - a 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Family Prayers. By the late W. Wilberforce, Esq. Edited by his son, R. J. 
Wilberforce, M.A., &c. London: Hatchards, 1834, 12mo, pp. 73. 


Ir is very hard to satisfy one’s self about prayers or sacred poetry. Much de- 
pends on fasfe, as well as on higher considerations, and therefore criticism is 
always a painful task. In the present case, however, it is less so than usual, 
because this volume contains nothing that can offend, but very much that 
must please all, by the general soundness of the matter, and the sincere piety, 
gentleness, and pleasant tone of the manner. What strikes the Reviewer as 
the fault of it is (to use, perhaps, an odd phrase) an elegant colloquialism and 
diffuseness; while, in his judgment, simple, plain, and short language, are 
qualities almost essential for prayers. For example,—* the God, who has 
every claim to our allegiance and love”—“ influencing our reluctant hearts’’— 
“ thankfully detach ourselves from all human cares.” Still the greater part of 
these prayers are valuable and pleasing, from their unaffected piety and from 
the subjects treated of; and it is a matter of no small moment to have such 
authority as Mr. W.’s for saying (Pref. p. xvii.) that very much of Scripture 
should be employed, and that there shouid be great uniformity in our petitions. 
“One day,” as the Editor remarks, ‘‘ requires nothing which is not required 
by the next, and why should not the same wants be expressed habitually with 
the same words ?” 





Sacred Songs, &c. &c. By a Layman. London: Hatchards. 1834. 


Just as was said of prayers, in the last article, so would the Reviewer say of 
sacred poetry in this—that a severe, stern simplicity is, perhaps, its highest 
quality. We form our notions of devotional poetry from the Psalms, i.e., 
from Hebrew poems. ‘They contain poetical images of the highest beauty, 
but the beauty is in the thought, not the words. For example,—* the hills 
stand about Jerusalem,” &c. There is not a word of ornament, but the thought 
never quits possession of one’s mind. On this account, ornament rather dis- 
tresses one’s feeling in sacred poetry. And if the poetry is for public use, 
poetical ornament is still more objectionable, because the object of such poetry 
is not to excite the imagination, but to affect the heart. Yet, in most modern 
sacred poetry (as in Bishop Heber’s, Mr. Millman’s, and other writers’ works,) 
there is a richness and beauty which cannot be denied, though to those who have 
the feelings here exprest, they seem misplaced. In the present volume there 
is a great deal of taste, feeling, and devotion, with great power of versification, 
and it will give pleasure to any one who takes it up; but, for the reasons here 
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assigned, it is not, in the Reviewer’s feelings, entitled to be placed in the 
highest order. 


—— 


A Catechism on the Seven Sacraments. By the Rev. C. D. Brereton, A.M., 
Rector of Little Massingham, Norfolk. London: Hatchards. 1834. 


Tuts volume contains the well-arranged results of a great deal of reading and 
thought, and cannot, in our dearth of good compendium on the Roman Ca- 
tholic controversy, be otherwise than useful and acceptable. The writer would 
have wished to see the question of episcopacy (which, however, is most fully 
maintained by Mr. B.) rested on what seems to him its safe and true ground— 
the impossibility of a succession in the ministry without it. In p. 89, he 
would suggest to Mr. B. that the Greek words, Meifwy 1) airia pa tov agpeOivat 
pe, Can never be translated, ‘‘ My sin is too great ever to be remitied to me.” 
It must be too great ‘‘ for me ever to be dismissed or set free (from its conse- 
quences).” Here and there, too, the language requires correction: for ex- 
ample, in p. 243, “ no such change will be predestinated in the moral feelings 
of our country ;”” and, in the note in p. 244, “* The object was her whom 
you had led to the altar.” 





S EEERSEEiedl 


Short and Plain Sermons, for reading in Families. By the Rev. J. Pratt, Pre- 
bendary of Peterborough. London: J. Cochran. 1834. 


Tuts volume bears out the promise given in its title-page, and it is so rare a 


merit, that one can hardly pay the author a higher compliment than by stating 
the fact. 


ee ee 


Sermons, &c. §c. By the late Rev. W. Howels. With a Memoir, by Charles 
Bowdler. Vol. 1. London: Hatchards. 


Tuat Mr. Howels was a man of very strong and original mind, no one can 
doubt who reads two or three of his sermons ; but it is difficult to assent to 
the extravagant admiration of his genius shewn by his disciples, when 
one reads both many passages in this volume and the beauties published and 
noticed in this Magazine formerly. Indeed the Reviewer must honestly avow, 
that Mr. Howels is a considerable problem to him, as he appears (if the books 
may be trusted) to have united a peculiarly calm, quiet, and reflecting view of 
subjects with the greatest extravagance both in manner and feeling. 





Poems, chiefly Religious. By the Rev. H. F. Lyte, A.M. London: Marsh. 


A votuME of perfectly good feeling, and pleasantly written. The copy of 
verses, ‘‘ Sad Thoughts,”’ is indeed of great pathos and beauty. 





The Duties of Men. By Silvio Pellico. London: Longman. 1834. 12mo. 
yp. 129. 

gai can have read the history of Pellico’s imprisonment without the 
strongest sympathy and admiration, nor without joy, at finding the power of 
adversity to produce religion, and of religion to enable men to bear adversity. 
The present must be considered as an ethical treatise by an amiable man 
believing in Christianity; but it does not recognise the great doctrines of 
Christianity, nor found itself upon them. 





Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia. By Victor Coussan ; 
translated by Mrs. Austen. London: E. Wilson. 1834. 12mo. pp. 332. 


Tuts is a very convenient and useful little volume ; and, on the whole, gives 
a fair idea of the system of education in Prussia. The tables and statistics 
are of great value. Where Mrs. Austen says in her preface that no forms or 
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ereeds are introduced in the schools, she forgets the accounts in the book it- 
self, which expressly states, that, in protestant schools, the usual protestant 
catechisms are to be used as well as the Scripture; and that, in Roman 
catholic schools, the bishops are to choose the books. It is true that the law 
forbids proselytizing—i. e., it allows those parents who disapprove of the 
religion taught in the school (p. 53) to have their children instructed by 
their own ministers, or by themselves; but this fact expressly recognises the 
systematic instruction in the schools on a particular form. ‘The list of books 
used in the Normal school, for the instruction of schoolmasters, (p. 255,) is 
quite dreadful. 





Sermons and other Remains of Bishop Lowth. By the Rev. Peter Hall, M.A,, 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. pp. 499. 


Tuts is a very elegantly-printed volume, containing a collection of eight ser- 
mons separately published by Lowth himself, and ten sermons now printed for 
the first time, the confutation of Bishop Hare’s system of metres, and a very 
considerable collection of poems. ‘To the admirers of Lowth’s genius, the 
volume must be very acceptable ; and, it is to be hoped, that the sale will repay 
the diligence which the editor has shewn in collecting the Bishop’s works. Mr. 
Hall should not, however, have spoken as he does in p. 38, without fuller 
proof. He raises an accusation of a want of vital religion in the Bishop on 
the simple fact, which to the writer seems, if it proves anything, to prove a 
serious mind-——viz., that, a clergyman calling on him when in violent and pro- 
tracted pain, Lowth said, “‘ You see what a poor thing it is to be Bishop of 
London.’’ Surely a remark on the vanity of earthly goods is an odd proof 
that he who makes it has no sense of religion! Mr. Hall’s proof that Lowth 
afterwards attained to a right sense of religion, is just as defective as his 
proof that he had not any at this time. Accusations of such a kind, against 
the living and the dead, are often made by those who claim to themselves the 
exclusive possession of religion, because they hold peculiar notions, and 
too often with no better ground than this. 





ConcorJance to the Common Prayer-book Version of the Psalms. By the Rev. C. 
Girdlestone, A.M., &c. 


An useful book—one among many proofs of Mr. Girdlestone’s laborious 
diligence. 





The New Testament, with a Commentary. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone. Part IIT., 
containing Acts, Romans, and IJ. & II. Corinthians. Oxford: for Rivingtons. 


Ir is only right to announce the appearance of the third part of Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s highly valuable work. But time forbids any particular examination 
of that new portion of it which relates to the Epistles. 





The Necessity of Episcopal Ordination, &c. By the Hon. and Rev. A. Perceval. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 
Tne reviewer strongly recommends this tract to general notice. It is very 


short, states the argument admirably, and is written in that tone of sound prin- 
ciple and gentleman-like temper which distinguish all Mr. Perceval’s writings. 





Fisher’s Views in India. 4to. In Parts. (Parts I. and II.) 


Tris is an exceedingly cheap and very beautiful work, containing very inter- 
esting views of the romantic and striking scenery and buildings in which the 
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East is fruitful. It is to be hoped that future numbers will keep the promise 
of the present. 


Gift to the Members of the Church of England ; being a Collection of Extracts, 
&c., &e., exemplifying the Advantages of a Church Establishment. By a 
Lay Member of the Church of England. Smith, Elder, and Co. 8vo. 


Never did book and title-page less agree. The extracts have little or no 
connexion whatever with the question of a church establishment, nor is their 
end or object at all easy to collect. 


Man as known to us Theologically and Geologically. By the Rev. E. Nares, 
D.D. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. pp. 255. 


Truovuen part of Dr. Nares’s work may be thought too long, there is much 
most valuable and sound remark in it. The real history of this matter (al- 
though Professor Powell quietly assumes the contrary) seems to be that it is far 
from certain, as Dr. Nares remarks, that we fully understand the narrative of 
Moses (p. 65), and, it must be added, still more uncertain whether, notwith- 
standing the confident assertions of geologists, they understand exactly how 
the world was made, or how long it was in making. Till both these points are 
quite clear, and till itis clear that Moses and facts contradict one another, pru- 
dent men will surely suspend their judgment ; and, as Dr. Nares says, as it is 
quite certain that Moses had preternatural help in some part of his narrative, 
will be inclined to think, although they may not set him up as a philosopher 
or teacher of philosophy, that in all probability he was not allowed to mis- 


state matters, as many geologers (though not the most eminent) coolly assume 
that he does. 





The Architectural Director. By John Billington. (In Parts.) Parts I., IT., 
and III. London: Bennett. 8vo. 


Tus work contains a very interesting and useful history of the architecture 
of various times, and of the style of the most celebrated modern as well as 
ancient buildings, and a dictionary of terms, together with plates and tables 
of proportions, which must make the book as useful to the professional man 
as it is interesting to the amateur. 





A Paraphrase of the Book of Psalms, in Blank Verse. By P. J. Ducarel, Esq. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1833. S8vo, 


Tuts is the second attempt of the same kind within the last year or two, as 
will be seen by a reference to the notice of Mr. Musgrave’s version in a former 
volume. Mr. Ducarel states the object of such an attempt to be to make the 
Psalms, which are now, as he thinks, very little understood, more so, by giv- 
ing more connexion and continuity of meaning to each composition, and 
enabling the pious Christian, by the means of the harmony of the rhythm, to 
retain it more readily in the memory. Surely the language of the Psalms, as 
they stand in the Prayer-book version, is as deeply impressed on the memory 
as any version could ever make them. Mr. Ducarel’s versification is fre- 
quently very pleasant, and he has retained as much of the simple language of 
the Psalms as possible, which is no slight praise. 





Last Words ; or, the Truth of Jesus sealed in the Death of his Martyrs. Lon- 
don: Seeley and Burnside. 12mo. 


Tae language of this book is most offensive and absurd. Conceive the calling 
St. John “ a very dear man,”’ and Stephen ‘‘ a dear good man,” and a con- 
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stant recurrence of “ sweet chapters,” and ‘ sweet observations,” and 
‘ sweetly assuring,” and “ sweet comments ;” and such cant as “ Emily 
found a richness and an unction in her sister’s MS.,” and “ the last verse con- 
stituted the almost dying words of dear Susan Smart.” The idea of collecting 
the last words of remarkable Christians is a good one, and, if executed in a 
Christian spirit, and without cant, would have great value. 





Practical Advice toa Young Parish Priest. By James Duke Coleridge, LL.B. 
London: Rivingtons. 1834. 12mo. pp. 123. 


Trius ts really practical advice, so serious, so sound, so judicious, and so use- 
ful, that no young clergyman should be without it. 





MISCELLANEA. 





PROCEEDINGS OF DISSENTERS, 


Tue reader is probably aware, that some weeks ago it was settled by the dis- 
senters, as a proof of their tolerant spirit, that no persons who used the 
Liturgy in their chapels should be allowed to remain as members of the Three 
Denominations. 

The Protestant Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty, with 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., in the chair, published resolutions on April 28th, utterly 
rejecting Lord Althorp’s measure on Church-rates, both because the prin- 
ciple, which they object to, is left, and because the measure takes away con- 
trol from vestries—perpetuates alliance between Church and State—lays a 
burthen on Scotland and Ireland, &c., &c., &c. 

The Committee of Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyans, at Birmingham, 
on April 30th, rejected the same relief with great scorn. 

The United Dissenters at Manchester, on April 28th, altogether repudiated 
Lord John Russell’s Bill as to Marriage, and Lord Althorp’s Church-rates’ 
measure. 

The United Committee and Country Deputies on the 10th inst. resolved on 
recognising as their ground of action, an entire separation between Church and 
State; and then proceeded to express their scorn and hatred of the Marriage 
and Church-rates Bill. They then appointed a committee to go to Lord 
Althorp,* and the result is given below, from the Morning Chronicle :— 

“The deputation consisted of the following gentlemen and ministers :— 
Mr. John Wilks, M.P.; Mr. Edward Baines, M.P.; Mr. Richard Ash, of 
Bristol; Mr. Samuel Clapham, of Leeds; Rev. John Angell James, of Bir- 
mingham; Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham; the Rev. Dr. Bedford, of 
Worcester; the Rev. R. Griffiths, Long Buckley, Northamptonshire ; James 
Baldwin Brown, LL.D.; Mr. Thomas Harbottle, of Manchester; Mr. Henry 
Waymouth, and Mr. Robert Hunter. 

“ Mr. Wilks, having been previously acquainted with his Lordship, introduced 
the other gentlemen individually. They all concurred in stating that the 
measure of government was regarded with the utmost dissatisfaction throughout 
the country. 

“ His Lordship expressed his great surprise and disappointment that the 


* There was a previous interview between Earl Grey and the Scotch dissenters, 
in which the Premier so distinctly declared his resolution to support the established 
church, as to have given great offence. 
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measure had not met with the approbation of the body for whose relief it 
was intended. He had never framed a measure since his accession to office 
which he thought more likely to prove satisfactory ; and never had he brought 
in a measure to Parliament with greater satisfaction to himself. 

“Several members of the deputation again stated, that the dissatisfaction 
was universal, being shared alike by that body in all parts of the country. 

“* Lord Althorp said, that the latter part of the statement again surprised 
him, as it was at variance with communications which he had received from 
quarters in which he could confide, from the county of Northampton, the 
county with which he was most intimately acquainted. The communications 
to which he referred most distinctly stated that the measure had given the 
greatest satisfaction in that county to all classes of dissenters. 

“ The Rev. R. Griffiths, one of the deputies from Northamptonshire, stated 
that here his Lordship was altogether misinformed; that he (Mr. Griffiths) 
was intimately acquainted with the state of the feelings of the dissenters in 
that county on the subject, and that the measure had given the greatest dissatis- 
faction there. 

“‘ Lord Althorp, after again repeating the expression of his surprise and dis- 
appointment that the measure had not proved satisfactory to the dissenters, 
and stating that he conceived the concessions made to that body were so liberal 
as ought to obtain their approval of the measure, said, that he would be 
inclined to give every attention to the representations which the deputation 
had now made, coming, as their statements did, from the representatives of so 
respectable a body ; but wished them distinctly to understand, that he could 
not feel himself justified in holding out to them any hope of any other mea- 
sure being brought forward on the subject by the government. 

“The unanimous opinion of the deputation, on hearing this announcement, 
was, that rather than accept so partial a measure, they would prefer the present 
state of things. They intimated this to his Lordship, who again expressed 
his regret that they were not satisfied with the measure. The interview then 
broke up, after having lasted upwards of an hour. 

“The United Committee of Dissenters met on Monday, May 12th, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, at Dr. Williams's Library, Red-cross-street, to learn 
the result of the interview which the deputation had with Lord Althorp on 
Saturday. The resolution they came to, on the particulars being stated, was 
that of the deputation themselves—namely, rather to continue as they were 
than accept so partialand imperfect a measure as that proposed by government. 

‘They further agreed to recommend to all the local committees and con- 
gregations throughout the United Kingdom to get up and forward petitions to 
Parliament immediately, praying for a far more liberal measure of relief than 
that of government. The united committee are to have a most energetic petition 
on the subject, ready to be presented to Parliament on Thursday, and expect 
that those which will be forwarded from all parts of the country will be 
equally explicit and uncompromising in enforcing the claims of the dissenters. 

“‘ Tt was stated at the meeting on Monday, by the several deputations which 
had waited on Members of Parliament with the view of ascertaining the pro- 
bable extent of support on which they could rely on this occasion from the 
House of Commons—that in the great majority of cases, those members 
expressed themselves unwilling and afraid to oppose the measures of govern- 
ment, lest ministers should thereby be thrown out of office, but all concurred in 
acknowledging the great power, wealth, intelligence, numbers, and respecta- 
bility of the dissenters. They also acknowledged that the government or 
Parliament could not long resist the union and determination of dissenters, 
and expressed their fears of the issue ; adding, that it was wholly impossible for 
government to stand if the dissenters should desert it. : 

“The united committee also referred to the question of a separation 
between Church and State. The feeling was almost unanimous in favour of such 
separation ; but as there was a diversity of opinion among the members as to 
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the propriety of petitioning the legislature in existing circumstances for the 
abolition of the union between Church and State, the understanding come to 
was, that the united committee should not at present make that abolition part 
of the prayer of their petition. 

““The necessity, however, of establishing voluntary Church Associations 
throughout the country, on precisely the same principle as those existing in 
Scotland, was more clearly seen and more sensibly felt by the committee, in 
consequence of the result of the interview their deputation had with Lord 
Althorp, and it is understood that such associations will be forthwith formed 
without delay.” 

Since this, the preliminary meeting, and meetings for forming Voluntary 
Church Associations have been held, with Mr. Wilson in the chair; and the 
Protestant Society for Protecting Religious Liberty met on May 17th, with 
my Lord Durham in the chair, and heard Mr. Wilks’s usual exhibition on these 
occasions, and then adopted some very grandiloquent resolutions reprobating 
the Marriage and Church-rates Bill. 

It should be mentioned, that Dr. Lant Carpenter endeavoured to speak on 
this occasion, but could hardly obtain a hearing, not because he is a Socinian, 
but because he recommended moderation. 

Since this, there has been a meeting, with Mr. Hume, and other such per- 
sons (Messrs. Roebuck, Vigors, &c.), to insist on a separation between 
Church and State. Mr. Hume’s exhibition was quite amusing. He tried, at 
first, not to be quite wild, and then was hissed. He then went on in a little 
bolder style, but was still hissed, and so he went on, till at last he got up to 
the right point. Messrs. Fox, Bennett, and so on, were present and spoke. 
But Mr. Wilks and the leaders of the party were away. The un-Christian 
Advocate is still very furious against these persons,* and all who do not go the 
full length of denouncing all the clergy, and invoking perdition on every 
person and thing connected with the church. ‘This holy journal is very busy 
too in exciting tumults among the Wesleyans. The hatred which it shews 
towards the large body of that denomination, which will not take part with 
the dissenters, is intense, and the only road open to it is to excite rebellion 
among the local preachers, and to recommend the members not to pay their 
ministers. There is actually a Reform Union set going among the Wesleyans, 
with which this benevolent paper is not a little delighted. 

The Society, too, for Promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge has met once 
more, and some Dr. or Mr. Brown (it is really impossible to tell who, for 
these dissenting papers know so little of their own people, that in the report 
of his speech, Joseph Pye Smith is mentioned as one of the ornaments of 
dissent,) was in the chair, and demanded the dissolution of Church and State, 
&c. Then a Mr. Brown told the meeting of a prelate who, when a child 
came to receive his blessing, told him that he was not to /ie, but that he might 
swear as much as he pleased! This did cause some disapprobation, to be sure, 
but the chairman soon put it down, and then a Mr. Deering denounced an 
overseer who set a pauper to work as a high churchman ; and he and others 
went on to abuse all dissenters who did not go the full lengths, and who were 
fond of intercourse with great men, §c., §c. 

It will be remembered, that some time ago the chapel of the City Orphan 
School, which had been supplied for a long time by a happy mixture of Soci- 
nians with Independents, &c., was closed by a resolution of the governors. 
A meeting was called to rescind this resolution, at which there was a very 
long and stormy debate, and it was at last adjourned without any resolution, 
after much angry language. 





i —— ———————— 


* This paper has at last begun to attack Mr. Wilks pn the ground of money, and 
to accuse him of not being honorary solicitor, though he is honorary secretary of the 
Society for Protection of Religious Liberty. It then goes on to ask for aceounts, 
and especially for the solicitor’s bills in the actions brought purely to defend reli- 
gious liberty. 
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PLURALITIES AND NON-RESIDENCE. 


“ Abstract of a Bill to prevent spiritual persons in England and Ireland from 
having more preferments than one, and to consolidate and amend the laws with 
respect to the residence of such spiritual persons upon their preferments. 


‘** Repeals 21st Henry VIII., 36th George III., and sundry provisions of 
29th George II. (Irish), relating to pluralities. 

“ Enacts that the terms ‘ preferment and benefice’ should have the meaning 
therein specified. 

“‘ That acceptance of one benefice shall in every case immediately avoid all 
previous preferment, and that such avoidance shall not be prevented by the 
enjoyment of the benefice being defeated, and if two benefices shall be accepted 
upon the same day, the preferment thereto shall be void. 

‘“* Two benefices may be held together where the annual value of the second 
benefice does not exceed 200/., the two benefices being only five miles apart. 
Also a benefice may be held with a cathedral preferment, where the former 
does not exceed 100/. in annual value. Also an archdeaconry whose annual 
value is below 20/., may be held with any benefice within the limits of the 
archdeaconry. But the act shall not authorize any clerk to hold, at the same 
time, church preferment both in Ireland and England. The above exceptions 
cannot be enjoyed without obtaining dispensation. 

“‘ The dispensation shall be granted by the bishop of the diocese in which 
the clerk seeks induction into his second benefice, and such dispensation shall 
specify the grounds on which it was obtained, and all the particulars of both 
the benetices. 

“ The decision of the bishop upon a petition for such a dispensation shall 
be final. 

“A copy of the presentation shall be filed in the registry of the bishop 
granting it, and, upon filing it, a summary of it shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

** Saving of all existing pluralities. 

“The acts of 25th Henry VIII. cap. 16, and 33 Henry VIII. cap. 28, re- 
pealed; Ist George Il. cap. 18 (Irish); 29th George II. cap. 18, partly 
repealed ; and so 57th George ILI. cap. 99; and 5th George IV. cap. 91, with 
a view to amend the law relating to the non-residence of the clergy. 

‘* No spiritual person shall be absent from his preferment more than thirty 
days at once, or than sixty days at several times in one year, under a 
penalty of three times the value of such preferment during the time that he 
shall have been so unlawfully absent; and if such penalty be twice recovered, 
the preferment shall be void. 

“ The sum of money to be considered as the value of the preferment during 
unlawful absence shall bear the same proportion to the whole yearly value as 
the time of the unlawful absence bears to the whole year. 

“ Absence from a preferment shall be understood as absence from the house 
of residence appropriated to the preferment; and where there is no fit house, 
one shall be appropriated for that purpose. For special reasons a house other 
than the house of residence may be appropriated, but such appropriation 
shall not extend beyond a single incumbency. 

‘* The house appropriated to a bishopric must be within the limits of it, 
and a house appropriated to a benefice within the limits of the same or an 
adjoining benefice. Upon every such appropriation a copy thereof shall be 
transmitted to the churchwardens, who shall pay a fee of 10d. to the officer 
transmittipg it. The appropriation may be revoked upon request. 

** No appropriation shall exempt from liability for dilapidations. 

‘‘ When there are two houses, residence in one shall be sufficient. 

‘“‘ If the clerk has more than one preferment, the year shall be assigned by 
the bishop in whose diocese the most valuable is situate ; and in case of cathe- 
dral preferment, such residence shall not exceed one month, 
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‘“‘ Saving for bishops to attend Parliament, and for episcopal visitations, 
and all spiritual persons at present exempted shall continue to enjoy their 
exemption whilst actually employed on the duties causing such exemption. 

“« Residence of fellows of colleges at their benefices shall be deemed resi- 
dence on their fellowship ; but certain university offices shall, upon certain 
conditions, be a ground for license of non-residence of nine months. 

“ License may be granted upon grounds specified in the bill. 

“* Form of obtaining license. 

“All bishops and lower spiritual persons whatever shall, under penalty, 
annually make a return respecting their residence to the archbishop, which 
shall be consolidated and transmitted to the king in council, to whom the 
archbishops must make the like return of their own residence. 

“‘ Form of action for recovery of penalty. 


“ No action shall lie for the penalty for non-residence after the death of the 
clerk. 

‘* Power given to the bishop to enforce residence by monition, on penalty 
of sequestration. 

“ Power to the bishop to appoint a curate at a specified salary, where the 
duties of the living are inadequately performed. 

‘* Power to the bishop, in certain cases, to increase the salary of curates. 

“ Distance between two benefices to be ascertained by admeasurement 
of the shortest road or path by which a person can walk from one to the 
other. 

“* Peculiars shall be deemed part of the diocese where situate. 

“« The certificate of the commissioners, certified by the king in council, of 
the value of any preferment, to be conclusive evidence. 

“‘The acts 37 Henry VIII.c.13; 17 Charles Il. c.3; and 4 William 
IIT. c. 12, repealed. 


“ All unions of parishes and churches in England and Wales prohibited in 
future.” —Standard. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND LORD DURITAM., 


Boru the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Archbishop have said all that can 
be said in defence of national establishments : the answer to their arguments 
we shall leave to the children in the Bible classes of our Sunday-schools. 
llow are the mighty fallen! Whenever Brougham’s magic, master, matchless 
name becomes associated with such a system, and his mind bows itself down, 
and stoops to such arguments, a nation may well weep, and then dash away 
the tear, and hasten, though he linger in the rear, or fall by the way, to the 
goal of its promised happiness. —Christian Advocate. 
Resolution of Society for Protection of Religious Liberty. 

That last, but most willingly, this society express their grateful delight that 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham has presided at this meeting, and they 
profit eagerly by the occasion to apprise him of the general admiration and 
attachment he has won, not merely by high rank and eminent talent, but by 
his exertions in the cause of reform—by the liberal principles he has ever 
avowed—by his frequent and spontaneous interpositions on behalf of dissenters 

and by the sacrifices he must have made to increase the welfare of the people, 
and to promote knowledge, freedom, and happiness throughout the land. 


A SPECIMEN OF DISSENTING MODESTY. 


Tue following speech was delivered at the great dissenters’ meeting a few days 
back, when they resolved to petition for separation between church and state. 
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Mr. E. Foster is a Cambridge dissenter, and was one of three who held up 
his hand against this decision. 


“Mr. E. Foster—In addressing a meeting so numerous as the present, he felt 
some embarrassment. He was deputed, with his two friends from Cambridge, 
to speak the sentiments of a small, but influential, portion of the dissenters of 
that town ; but his hands were not tied up by instructions, like those of the gen- 
tlemen from Manchester. He hoped, from their known influence as Cambridge 
electors, with a representative who filled an important station in the ministry, 
(hisses,) he hoped, he must say, their views would have some weight with the 
present meeting. It was the firm principles of his dissenting townsmen, united 
with a moderate tone in expressing them, which had, perhaps, induced the 63 leading 
characters in the university to advocate their cause in Parliament, and petition for 
their immediate admission to the lay honours of that learned institution.”—(From 
the Cambridge Independent Press, May 17.) 

What will Colonel Williams say to all this? He stated in Parliament that 
the Cambridge petition owed its birth to him, and now Mr. Ebenezer Foster 
comes to claim all this as “ his thunder!” 


THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Some most excellent letters in defence of the church have appeared in the 
Gloucestershire Chronicle, in reply to attacks on it by a Mr. Burder, and the 
Editor much regrets that he has not space to give them all. An extract from 
No. 2 is, however, quite irresistible. Mr. Burder, wishing to expose our 
system of nomination, gave a clerical agent’s advertisement, as follows :— 

“ Let us next advert to the appointment of ministers to specific charges, 
** As an illustration of the manner in which such appointments often take 
“place, I must be allowed to insert a copy of an advertisement which 
‘** appeared in your journal of March 21, 1825:—‘ Mr. W —’s clerical 
*‘ agent, No. 44, R tC , London, having, for some years past, 
** bent his attention to that branch of agency, begs to state, that he professes 
“to act in the purchase, sale, or exchange of advowsons, next presentations, 
** perpetual curacies, episcopal chapels, &c. ; that he has made such arrange- 
“* ments as to possess, at all times, the most general and authentic information, 
“ not only as to their situation, but as to their value and circumstances, local 
‘and otherwise; that he also professes to give information of curacies, 
“ vacant or about to be vacant, whether a nomination for title be appended 
*‘ or not; to raise money on livings or tithes, by mortgage or annuity, to 
** procure pupils and superior private classical tuition, and also occasional 
‘‘duty in the Metropolis and its environs; to furnish MS. sermons, of 
“* superior composition, warranted original and orthodox, and upon any given 
** text or occasion, upon moderate terms, Mr. W. begs to add, that from his 
** office having become the focus wherein mutual wants meet and are supplied, 
“‘he is enabled, by his numerous connexions, to get the highest value for 
** livings of every description ; as also to furnish curates of the first respect- 
= ability, and with ample testimonials to those rectors, &c. who require 
“ open... 

Before I proceed to a more particular notice of this most happy “ illustra- 
tion,” I must ask why Mr. Burder has adopted such a mode of printing it? 
On referring to the number of the Gloucester Journal, from which he professes 
to quote it, I find that ‘‘ Mr. WALLIS, of No. 44, Regent Circus, Picca- 
dilly,” gave his name and address in full ; and what good motive Mr. Burder 
can have had for representing the matter otherwise, I am at a loss to conceive. 
I would not willingly attribute to him a bad motive; but I cannot imagine 
any other than that, as it was his object to represent the business as dis- 
graceful in itself, he wished to make it appear as if even the man who carried 
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it on was ashamed of it, and used some degree of concealment in announcing 
it to the public. If he had any more creditable reason for making so strange 
an alteration in a document which he professed to quote, let him state it; 
and also explain why he changed the word “ Piccadilly” into ‘“ London.” 
Really, Sir, it seems to me that the advertisement of Mr. Wallis is fair 
enough; and I can discover in it nothing like concealment or ambiguity, 
unless, indeed, it be in the “&c.” which follows the words “ episcopal 
chapels.” I shall venture to suggest that this “ &c.” may mean “dissenting 
meetings,” and that Mr. Wallis may sometimes get a job from the interest. 
I do this the rather because I suspect that, not long before this advertisement 
appeared, Mr. Wallis had, at least, two such articles to dispose of. Lest you 
should doubt this, I send you the printed advertisements, which I have cut 
out from the covers of the Evangelical Magazine for the months of April and 
December, next preceding the time when this most terrible advertisement 
appeared in the journal. 

“ A large chapel to be let, or the lease to be sold, situated ina great thorough- 
“fare and populous neighbourhood in the Metropolis. Inquire of Mr. 
“* Wallis, house and clerical agent, Regent Circus, Piccadilly.” 

** Ebenezer Chapel, Church-lane, Whitechapel, to be let, or the lease sold. 
“ Inquire of Mr. Smith, 10, Dock-street, Commercial-road, or of Mr. Wallis, 
“* 44, Regent Circus, Piccadilly. Letters must be post paid.” 

To come, however, to the “ illustration” itself, I put it to Mr. Burder’s 
own conscience, whether he is really so ignorant as to suppose that this 
advertisement does, in any way, illustrate the manner in which appointments 
of ministers to specific charges in the church of England really takes place? 
Does he really think that Mr. Wallis keeps a shop in the Regent Circus, 
where any body who chooses may go and buy a living, and walk away with 
it under his arm? 

I apprehend, however, that the ‘‘ appointment of ministers to specific 
charges ” in the church of England, and under the voluntary system, 
respectively, may be better “ illustrated”’ by some such supposition as the 
following :—Suppose that you should feel an inclination to play the patron, 
and appoint somebody to a specific charge. You may go to Mr. Wallis, and 
buy a presentation, and then you will be a patron, and present to a specific 
charge in the church of England; or (if the dissenting interest have not 
withdrawn their favours, which Mr. Burder’s letter would almost lead one 
to suspect) you may, at the same place, buy a dissenting meeting, and then 
you will be a patron in the interest. Even if Mr. Wallis should have been 
rejected, or should not happen to have any thing in the dissenting way that 
would suit you, you will not have long to wait, for such things are continually 
turning up, and only a few days ago, | read the following advertisement in the 
Christian Advocate :— 

“‘ Sale by Auction.—A Chapel, Edward-street, Dorset-square, New-road.— 
“* By Messrs. Machin, Debenham, and Storr, on Monday, April 21, at twelve 
“ o’clock, at Garraway’s Coffee-house, Change-alley, Cornhill. The chapel 
‘is situate in a populous vicinity, containing forty-six pews, with accommo- 
“ dation for 207 sittings, which number may be doubled, by the erection of 
“ galleries ; offering very lucrative advantages in the hands of a well-conducted 
“ proprietorship.—May be viewed. Particulars and conditions may be had 
“at Garraways; of Mr. Shute, solicitor, Milbank, and of the auctioneers, 
“‘ King-street, Covent-garden.”’ 

us, Sir, you may furnish yourself; and so far I know not that the systems 
differ much; but, when you come to exercise your patronage, you will find 
that they differ widely. If you have acquired the power to appoint to a 
specific charge in the church, you must look for your nominee among a 
certain body of men who have been solemnly set apart to the service of the 
church, and who must have been twice, at least, under episcopal examination ; 
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and, when from this body you have selected an individual, he must be again 
submitted to the bishop for approval before he can be appointed to the specific 
charge. You will also bear in mind, Sir, that if, directly or indirectly, you 
make any pecuniary bargain with this person, or with any of his friends, 
or, if it can even be proved that there was some pecuniary bargain for his 
appointment, of which both you and he were ignorant, his appointment to 
the specific charge -will be void, and you will entirely lose all that Mr. Wallis 
could sell you—which, after all, amounted simply to this, that whereas the 
church of England considers all her priests, being duly ordained, as eligible 
to be appointed to specific charges, and, therefore, deems it a matter of minor 
importance whether A or B holds the cure of C or D respectively, you have 
acquired the right of deciding this point as it respects some particular cure, 
subject always to the approbation of the bishop of the diocese. When, 
however, you have presented, and the bishop has approved and instituted, 
your new nominee steps into the pulpit with the freedom which should 
characterize an Englishman, a Protestant priest, and, above all, a minister 
of the Gospel. He is not your creature. He is, in a much more proper 
sense than many who call themselves so, an independent minister; and, if 
(pardon my supposing such a case possible) he should feel it his duty to 
rebuke you for any irreligious or immoral practices, you cannot stop his 
tongue, or turn him out. 

If, on the other hand, you should buy Ebenezer Chapel, or any other 
dissenting meeting that Mr. Wallis may have to dispose of—or, failing to find 
one that you like, you should have set the builder to work, as you may do, 
in any parish, without saying “ by your leave” to any body ;—if, in short, 
somehow or other, you have become the patron of a dissenting meeting, you 
may, if you please, preach there yourself, and let your pews at whatever price 
you can get. You may also preach what you will; and if you chuse to give 
your hearers on the Sunday a second edition of what you give your readers 
on the Saturday, there is nothing to hinder you, unless it be any doubt of the 
expediency of the thing. On that point you must judge for yourself, bearing 
in mind, that your own good pleasure and the taste of your audience are 
the things, and the only things, to be attended to, and that (to borrow the 
language of the Christian Advocate advertisement) if you would have 
‘“‘jucrative advantages,” your chapel must be under a “ well-conducted pro- 
prietorship.” If, however, you modestly think that some one else may be 
more useful, either to you or to the congregation, you may select him from 
what rank of life you please, and make the best bargain you can with him; 
and, if he does not give satisfaction, you may turn him out and get another. 
If Mr. Wallis (supposing him to be still in existence—for I know him only 
from this famous advertisement) should not be able to furnish you with any 
person who would undertake such a charge, I can tell you where you may 
find plenty of advertisements from dissenting ministers who want employ- 
ment; and, if you should not be able to agree with any of them, you must 
send to one of the academies for a student to “ supply.” 


A CHURCHMAN. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
(From the Cambridge Chronicle.) 


“Tne ‘ voluntary system’ of church government, of which it is now our fate 
to hear so much eulogy, has just been exhibited, in its full action, at the 
Tabernacle, in Moor-fields. We quite agree with the ‘ Christian Advocate’ in 
regarding the scene as ‘most disgraceful to the chief actors, and most 
derogatory to the honour of the Christian church ;’ but we cannot but view 
the occurrence as one which springs naturally from the condition in which the 
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principal agents in the business have chosen to place themselves, and one 
which would be repeated in all parts of the country if ever the ‘voluntary 
system’ should unhappily prevail. 

“‘ Mr. Campbell, it appears, was the minister of the two Tabernacles, in 
Tottenham-court-road and Moor-fields, and gave much satisfaction to his con- 
gregation, with the exception of a few individuals. During his absence 
in Scotland, his opponents contrived to have a new trust-deed executed, and 
took advantage of an expression in a letter of his, declaring conditionally his 
intention of resigning, to expel him from his office. 

“Mr. Campbell and his friends determined to resist such unceremonious 
treatment, and proceeded, on Sunday morning, to take possession of the 
pulpit. Here, however, their opponents, with John Wilks, Esq., M.P., at 
their head, had been too active for them; and had already placed the minister 
of their own choice, Mr. Mulley, in the pulpit; so that Mr. Campbell was 
compelled to retire. 

‘** We have no wish to describe the scene which followed. It is sufficient to 
observe that the outcries and violent language, accompanied with groans and 
hisses, which continued for a considerable time, were more adapted to the 
hustings of a contested election than to a place of Christian worship.” 


The un-Christian Advocate is not so delicate as the Cambridge Chronicle, 
but gives the following description :— 


*‘ At a quarter before ten yesterday morning, (three quarters of an hour 
before the time of commencing the service,) the sot-disant trustees assembled, 
and put the Rev. Mr. Mulley, of Mark’s-gate, into the pulpit, and the clerk 
into the desk, they themselves, with Jolin Wilks, Esq., M.P., at their head, taking 
their station at the bottom of the pulpit stairs. At the usual hour, the con- 
gregation assembled, and were evidently much disappointed to find a stranger 
in the pulpit. Mr, Bateman, as the friend of Mr. Campbell, proceeded to the 
pulpit to serve Mr. Mulley with a written notice, to the effect that Mr. Camp- 
bell was there, and ready to do his duty. Mr. Campbell then presented him- 
self, but was immediately repelled by the trustees, and it appeared that if he 
had attempted to ascend the pulpit, they would have given him in charge to 
some policemen who, under the orders of an attorney (Mr. Wilks’s son) and 
his two clerks, were in attendance in the vestry. Upon this, he turned to 
Mr, Wilks, and said, ‘If your father were here, sir, would he not weep?” 
Mr. Selby, who is one of Mr. Campbell’s principal friends, expostulated with 
Mr. Wilks, who answered that he could not help it; that, if Mr. Campbell 
had any legal claim, he might assert it; things must take their course. In the 
meantime, Mr. Campbell withdrew; and, having disrobed himself, took his 
seat in the body of the chapel. : 

* The conflict now began. The clerk attempted to give out the hymn; 
Mr. Mulley attempted to preach; but the congregation, exasperated on — 
ceiving that their chosen pastor had been refused admission to his own pulpit, 
drowned the voices of both parson and clerk by their reiterated cries of 
‘ Shame, shame !’—‘ Down with Mulley !’—‘ We will have Mr. Campbell, and 
no one else!’ and other expressions of a similar tendency, intermingled with 
groans and hisses. This unhallowed scene continued for a considerable time ; 
and, in the midst of it, Mr. Campbell, who preserved the calmest demeanour, 
was led out between two of his supporters. In the meantime the trustees had 
separated to their respective seats; and a gentleman, who sat immediately 
behind Mr. Wilks, (and who, we were informed, was the Rev. Dr. Henderson, 
of Highbury College,) audibly accosted the honourable member, asking him 
twice over, ‘ If he called that protestant liberty ?’ and then, expressing his dis- 
gust, immediately left the chapel. , foe. 

“ Mr. Bateman came forward, and exhorted the congregation to retire in 
peace ; for, if not, the trustees would employ force. With the exception of a 
very small number, those who were present obeyed this suggestion, and 
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retired, some remaining in the yard to discuss the events of the morning, and 
the rest proceeding to other places of worship. The uproar was such as to 
defy our powers of description; and the females were so terrified that they 
fainted away on every side. 

“ Thus has the peace of two of the largest congregations in London been, 
we fear, irremediably disturbed, by the assertion of a power which churchmen 
will wonder to find exercised in a dissenting congregation, and that too by the 
honorary secretary of the Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty! We 
believe that the whole of this account is substantially correct.” 





REPORTS. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A Meetine of this Society was held at their Chambers, in St. Martin’s 
Place, on Monday, the 19th of May; his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the chair. There were present the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Lichfield and Coventry, and Chester; Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, Rev. 
Archdeacon Cambridge, Rev. Thomas Bowdler, Joshua Watson, Esq., James 
Cocks, Esq., N. Connop, jun., Esq., and many others of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards rebuilding the church at 
Upleatham, in the county of York; building a church at Sheerness, in the 
county of Kent; enlarging the chapel at Bosley, in the parish of Prestbury, and 
county of Chester; enlarging, by rebuilding, the chapel at Holt, in the parish 
of Wimborne, and county of Dorset; building galleries in the church at Mex- 
borough, in the county of York ; building a chapel at Madeley, in the county 
of Salop; enlarging the chapel at Rowton, in the parish of High Ercall, and 
county of Salop; enlarging the chapel at Newton, in Mackerfield, in the 
county of Lancaster; re-arranging the seats in the church at Newport, in the 
county of Essex ; building a chapel at Newland, in the parish of Cottingham, 
in the county of York; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Bidford, in the 
county of Warwick ; enlarging the chapel at Edington, in the parish of Moor- 
linch, and county of Somerset; enlarging the church at Leamington, in the 
county of Warwick; enlarging the church at Walton, in the county of 
Somerset; enlarging the church at Pencarreg, in the county of Carmarthen ; 
building a chapel at Forest Row, in the parish of East Grinsted, in the county 
of Sussex, 





Report made to the Annual General Court of the Incorporated Society for Pro- 
moting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, 
May 23, 1834, being the sixth after its incorporation. 


(His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair.) 


Tus Committee, in the Report presented by them last year to the General 
Court, stated that the Society must be considered to be far from having 
accomplished all that it was designed to effect. For it then appeared that the 
number of applications for assistance was continually increasing, 454 having 
been received during the first five years of its existence, 481 during the next 
five years, and 606 during the last five years. It appeared also that the 
number of applications during the year which ended in March 1833 was 
greater than it had been in the year immediately preceding. The Committce 
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have now to state that, in the year which has since elapsed, the number has 
been still greater, for, in the former of these two years, the applications 
amounted to 118; in the last,to 121. The grants made during the last year 
have exceeded in number those made during the preceding year in a consider- 
ably greater proportion, having increased from 58 to 84. The number of 
sittings provided by means of these 84 grants is 19,120 ; of which, 14,450 are 
free and unappropriated. 

From the society’s first establishment, in the year 1818, there have been 
applications, 1662; not within the rules, 73; grants, 1043; additional sittings 
obtained, 258,434, of which there are free and unappropriated 193,015, at 
an expense to the society of 168,412. 

From this statement, it will be seen what has been already accomplished by 
the society, and some judgment may, at the same time, be formed as to what 
still remains to be done by it. For the means of doing this, the society (its 
funds being now nearly exhausted) must depend, under the Divine blessing, 
upon that liberal feeling which has been constantly manifested towards it from 
its first institution. At the present time, however, the committee look more 
particularly to the effects of the appeal which has just been made in its behalf 
under the authority of the King’s Letter. The letter issued in 1828 produced 
41,3931. 13s. 2d.; and they trust that the society’s finances will now again be 
recruited by a sum not less than that which was then raised. Without a large 
supply it must not be dissembled that the society will be unable effectually to 
carry on its operations. 

The committee have great satisfaction in announcing that, during the last 
year, the funds of the society have been increased by two legacies, one of 500/., 
from the late W. E. Gosling, Esq.; and one, of 200/., from the late Hon. and 
Rev. A. Grey. 

In conclusion, the committee beg to state that the society continue to receive 
the most gratifying accounts of the good effects of its liberal grants. From 
the many other testimonies to this purpose, which the committee have 
received, they will select only one, that of the Rev. J. W. Cary, Curate of 
St. Mary, Southampton, who writes :—*‘ At the same time that | acknowledge, 
with great thankfulness, the liberality of the society, | have great pleasure in 
informing you of the happy result of their munificence. Since the re-opening 
of the church,” (which has been greatly enlarged,) “‘ there has been an increase 
of upwards of 500 persons to the congregation 7 and I doubt not that, before 
any great length of time has elapsed, there will be a call for still more 
extended accommodation.” These testimonies speak for themselves, and 
require no comment. The committee cannot but hope, that they will not be 
without their effect in producing such an accession to the society’s funds as 
will furnish it with the means of calling forth similar acknowledgments from 
year to year. In the abundance of those means, the best interests of the 
people are involved ; for the cause of pure religion, and that of the church of 
England, are one and the same; and to nothing is separation from that church 


so much to be attributed as to the want of sufficient accommodation within 


it places of worship. , ; 

To those who may be desirous of promoting the designs of the society, by 
donations or bequests towards the building, enlargement, or improvement of 
churches and chapels, in any particular neighbourhood, it may be proper 
to suggest, that the society, being now incorporated, can act as trustees to 
carry into effect the desired application of any funds entrusted to its charge. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OP THE PRAYER-BOOK AND 
HOMILY SOCIETY. 


Tue annual Sermon was preached at St. John’s Chapel, by the Rev. Henry 
Raikes, M.A., of Chester, from 1 Cor, xiv. 15. 
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The Annual General Meeting was held in Exeter Hall; the Right Hon. 
Lord Bexley in the chair. Movers and seconders of resolutions—Rev. William 
Marsh and Rev. Hugh Stowell; Rev. Edwin Sidney and Rev. Francis 
Cunningham ; Rev. Professor Scholefield and John P. Plumtree, Esq., M.P. ; 
Rey. W. F. Cobb and Rev. William Jowett; Venerable Archdeacon Vix and 
Rev. A. S. Thelwall. 

It appeared by the accounts that the expenditure was 26821. 15s. 9d., and 
the receipts 2628/. 16s. 4d., so that 53/. 19s. 5d. are due to the Treasurer. The 
Society is in possession of 425/. 16s. in the 3 per cent. Consols; and is under 
sundry engagements, not yet due, amounting to 3761. 18s. 4d. 





LIST OF MEETINGS FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, TO 
BE HELD DURING THE FIRST WEEK IN JUNE, 1834. 

1. The annual meeting of the Society of Secretaries and Treasurers of 
National Schools, at the National Society’s Central School, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, 4th of June, at 1 o’clock. An examination of the children in the 
Central School will take place before the Secretaries at 11 o’clock the same 
morning. 

2. The meeting of the Charity Schools of the Metropolis in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Thursday, the 5th of June. Divine service to begin at 12 
o’clock. The sermon will be preached by the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

N.B. Tickets of admission must be obtained of the treasurers or stewards. 

3. The Anniversary dinner of the Society of Secretaries and Treasurers of 
National Schools, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thursday, the 5th of June, 
at 5 o’clock precisely. 

4. The Public Annual Examination of the Children in the National Society’s 
Central School, before his Grace the President and Committtee, on Friday, 
the 6th of June, at a quarter before 1 o’clock, in the Central School-room, 
Sanctuary, Westminster ; and, immediately after the examination, the General 
Meeting of the National Society will be held at the same place at a quarter 
before 3 o’clock. 


ed 
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DISSENTING ENDOWMENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sin,—In your March No., p. 396, you inquired of your correspondents, 
whether any account could be procured of “ Dissenting endowments, and 
their amount, as a comment on the voluntary system.” The work on which 
I made those observations, which you favoured with insertion in your April 
number—viz., ‘‘ The Manchester Socinian Controversy,” will supply, to a 
certain extent, an answer to your inquiry; for its appendix (No. 1) contains 
‘a list of the chapels in England, Wales, and Scotland, which, with their endow- 
ments, are now appropriated to the propagation of Socinian doctrines.” Of this 
portion of the book I propose now to draw up, for the sake of brevity, a 
classified analysis, in the perusal of which the reader is requested to bear in 
mind, that it is founded on a dissenting authority ; the “ list” in question 
having been drawn up and published by members of one party of that Holy 
Alliance, whose plenipotentiaries are now sitting in Red-cross-street, London. 
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I. The value, then, of the endowments attached to the chapels of— 


1. Walmesley, near Bolton, (Lancashire) p. 158, “ is about 301. per 
annum, besides a house for the minister,” and that of Yeovil (Somer- 
set), p. 164, “ from 25/. to 30/. per annum;” together, say - 

2. Warrington, p. 160, about - - - 

3. Cross-street, near Altrincham, p. 123; Buxton, (besides “ other 
funds,”’) p. 125; and Bridgend, (Glamorganshire) p. 178; at 401. each 

4. Halifax, p. 170, about - - - 

5. Lincoln, 60l., p. 162; Preston, “about 601.” p. 152; Lidget, 
(Yorkshire) “ upwards of 60/.” - . 

6. Prisley, near Warrington, p. 154; Wolverhampton, p. 165; 
Bury St. Edmunds, p. 166; 701. each; of Swansea, “the endowment 
is from 70l, to 100/. per annum,” p. 179 - - . 

7. Bury, (Lanc.) p. 136; and Monton, near Eccles, p. 149; about 
80/1. each ; of Elland Chapel and School, (Yorkshire) ‘‘ upwards of 801. 
per annum,” p. 169 - - - - 


8. Rochdale, pp. 155-6 - - - - 

9. Hindley, near Wigan, p. 141 ; Lancaster, p. 142; and Park-lane, 
near Wigan, p. 151; each “ about 1001.” - - - 

10. Cockey-Moor, p. 139, about ~ . - 

11. Saffron Walden, “‘ the congregation a mere handful,” p. 129; and 


of Gorton, near Manchester, p. 140; each “about 200/. per annum” - 


II. Besides these, there are several Chapels whose endowments are 
not so precisely stated, but vaguely intimated : e. gr.— 

1. Those of Bank Chapel, Bolton-le-Moors, p. 135; of Shepton 
Mallet, and Taunton, p. 164; and of Bradford, p. 169, are “‘ con- 
siderable,” 

2. At Nottingham, the ‘‘ endowment is respectable,” p. 163. 

3. That at Coseley, (Stafford) is ‘‘ well endowed,” p, 165. 

4. The “endowments are large” at Crediton and Exeter, p. 127; at 
Tenterden, p. 132 ; at Kirkstead, p. 161; at Whitchurch, p. 164 ; and 
at Hapton, (Norfolk) “‘ very large ; congregation almost extinct,” p. 162. 

5. Those at Findern, p. 125; at Ilkiston, ibid.; at St. Thomas’s- 
street, Portsmouth, p. 131; and at Kendal, p. 168, are “ liberally en- 
dowed,” and that at Gateacre, near Liverpool, “very liberally en- 
dowed,” p. 139. 

6. The Chapel at Chowbent, (Lanc.) “is a large handsome building, 
and is amply endowed,” p. 137; as is that also at Stannington, 

. 174. 
: Suppose, now, we estimate each of these at 150/. per annum—which, 
for places amply and liberally endowed, is surely little enough—we 
shall have, or, i should rather say, the Socinian occupants of these 
nineteen pulpits actually have amongst them - - - 


III. There are others yet, whose endowments are described, rather 
than estimated, to whose annual value therefore we must endeavour 
to approximate : e. gr., attached to the Socinian Chapel— 

1. At Allostock, near Knutsford, (Cheshire,) “‘ there is an estate 
of twenty-seven acres at Rainow, near Macclesfield, belonging to it, 
which was purchased, with property left for that purpose, by the Rev. 
S. Garside, the second minister, who was unquestionably of ortho- 
dox sentiments. ‘There is also a smaller endowment,” p. 121. 

2. That at Congleton ‘‘is endowed with a house, or houses and 
land, and with some other property,” p. 123. 
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Carried forward - 
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Brought forward ° 

3. That at Duckinfield has ‘‘a freehold estate of thirty-three acres 
belonging to it, left by Mr. James Haywood, an orthodox dissenter,” 
p. 123. 

4. That at Derby has ‘‘ a small endowment,” p. 125. 

5. That at Middleton Stoney “ has several small endowments,” 
p. 126. 

6. That at Knowsley, near Prescot, “ is endowed with an estate in 
Cheshire,” p. 141. 

7. ‘The endowments belonging to Rivington Chapel, (Lanc.) arise 
chiefly from the rents of cottages built several years since, with money 
that had been out at interest ; the whole, or part of which was left at 
the time Trinitarian doctrines were preached in the place,” p. 154. 

8. ‘‘Mr. Leonard Wilde, in 1732, left an estate to the chapel (at 
Whitby,) which nearly fifty years ago let for 24/. per annum,” p. 177. 

9. The congregation of the Chapel at Gloucester, after the introduc- 
tion of Socinian ministers, gradually ‘‘sunk from 200 or 300, to 20 
or 30.” Between one and two years it has been shut up. The en- 
dowments are— 

‘1. A Parsonage house, given by Mr. Brown, who also gave 

“2. An estate at Upton St. Leonard’s, three miles from Gloucester, 
which one of the late Trustees sold to himself for eight hundred 
pounds, which he bought into the funds. 

“« 3, 2001. sterling, left by — Wade, Esq. of Pud Hill. 

“4, 2001. sterling was left by Miss Olivers,” p. 130. 


The Chapels at the twenty-three following places are merely stated 
to be “ endowed” or to “ have endowments”—viz. Middlewich, 
p. 128 ; Stockton, 129; Blakeley, near Manchester, 133 ; Chorley, 137 : 
Renshaw-street, Liverpool, 142 ; Ormskirk, 151 ; Prescot, 152; Stand, 
near Manchester, 157; Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 158 ; Wigan, 
160; Tunley, ibid.; Hampstead, 162; Bradford, Wilts, 168; Salis- 
bury, Trowbridge, and Bromsgrove, ibid. ; Doncaster, 169 ; Call-lane, 
Leeds, 170; Mill-hill, Leeds, 171 ; Rotherham, 172 ; Selby and Shef- 
field, ibid., and Wakefield, 175. 

If we average each of the places, comprised in this last class at 50/. 
per annum, which probably falls short of the actual value in more in- 
stances than it exceeds it, and which the liberal incumbents at least 
will not think too much, if, like their brother of Middlewich, they 
are reduced to the untoward necessity of hiring a “‘ congregation of 
a few persons to attend at the rate of eightpence per diem,” p. 123, 






£4,728 ~ 








the endowments of these 32 chapels will together yield - - 1,600 
6,328 
To these endowments of chapels we must add Lady Hewley’s 
charity, the annual value of which, as we are informed in p. 197, 
** is said to exceed” - - - - - 4,000 
£10,328 


To these might be added some other funds, referred to in the Appendix, 
No. 2, as Chamberlain’s fund, at Hull; Butterworth’s fund,* Manchester, 


and Mrs. Clough’s fund, Liverpool, a portion of which, varying from 56/. to 


* The reader “cannot but admire the ingenuity with which a charity, specifically 


and expressly designed for the apprenticing of poor boys to trades, is made applicable 


to the educating of young gentlemen for the ministry,”"—p. 183. 
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7il. per annum, is perverted, in the shape of exhibitions, to the support of 
the Socinian Manchester college, at York. No. 3 is devoted to a detail of 
Dr. Williams’s charities, all which, (‘“ estimated at 50,00/.") p. 188, 
except the portion appropriated to “ missions to the Heathen, and to Ireland,” 
appear to be now monopolized by the same party. In this predicament 
stands the noted “ public library for Dissenters” in Red-cross-street, 
though “it was completed by the joint contributions of Independents, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians,” p. 189, when the sum allowed by the Court of Chancery, 
out of the Doctor’s estates was insufficient to finish the building. Hereby hangs 
an incident illustrative of the cordial feeling which subsist among those 
motley bodies, whose united committees are now holding their councils in 
the edifice aforesaid. For, say the dissenting editors of our pamphlet,—‘ so 
great a change has taken place in the management of this library, that Or- 
thodox ministers are now obliged to solicit the permission of a Unitarian 
trustee, before they can enter its precincts; and complaints have been made 
repeatedly and without contradiction, that the MSS. which are freely con- 
ceded to the inspection of Unitarians, are prohibited to the Orthodox,” p. 188. 
So truly liberal are these liberals to one another! So averse are they to 
practise any of those exclusive privileges which, in theory, they denounce ! 
The amount of annual endowments above stated (6,328/.) refers to the 
chapels possessed by only one party of Dissenters ; but we have no reason to 
suppose that such emoluments are either fewer in number, or less liberal in 
amount, among the other Sectarians. The mere supposition would be a 
libellous disparagement of the voluntary system. If therefore we allow, for 
the sake of argument, that the congregations “ of the three denominations”’ 
amount altogether to 2,435, (as was stated in the supplement to the Congre- 
gational Magazine for 1829,) this number of chapels, valued, upon an average, 
on the same scale as those possessed by the Socinians, will yield not less than 
seventy thousand pounds per annum, of property as public and as truly national, 
and consequently as justly open to confiscation, as the endowments of the 
Established Church. ZETA, 
Blackburn, May 13th, 1834. 


P.S.—The design of the list of chapels, from which I have taken this esti- 
mate, is, say the dissenting editors, “ to illustrate the justice and importance of 
the great principle which this publication is designed to advocate—viz., that in 
the administration of property invested in trust, the intentions and purposes of 
the founders should, in all cases, be inviolably maintained, p. 120; and, in the 
same spirit, Mr. George Hadfield, a leading agitator among the Independent 
Church Reformers of Manchester, asserts (p. 118) that, “ in every point of 
view, the chapel’’ (of Cross-street, Manchester, now possessed by the Soci- 
nians,) “is legally and justly applicable to the purposes designed by its 
founders.” And further, in pursuance of this object, Mr. H., who was actively 
engaged in this controversy, is one of the relators or plaintiffs in the suit lately 
instituted for the recovery of Lady Hewley’s fund. So said these liberals, 
and thus did they act, when the doctrine in question suited their purpose. 
But now, on the contrary, this self-same reformer is, in conjunction with his 
party, both calling on the legislature, and, as a delegate,* attempting to bull 
and dragoon the ministers, in order to induce them to violate this inviolable 
principle, by throwing open to them those academical institutions, which, as 
the present claimants well know, were neither founded by any of their party, 
nor intended by their founders, for the use of dissenters. Hence it appears, 
that whatever stress they may profess to lay upon this important principle in 
their controversy and law-suits, when it operates in their favour, their real and 
paramount principle is to pursue that which tends most to their own 
advantage. 


ee ee 


* Another of Mr. Hadfield’s fellow-delegates, now in London, is Mr. Robberds, a 
minister of what Mr. H. in one of his Letters, (p. 84,) styles the “ bragying, boast. 
ing, noisy system” of Socinianism 


Vou. V —June, 1834. 5 A 
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DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER. 


( From the Lord Bishop's Charge. ) 


Hants and Surrey (exclusive of the Archbishop’s eleven peculiars in Surrey) 
comprise a population of 728,077 ; of which, 314,313 are in Hants, (of these, 
152,097 are males); and in Surrey, including the peculiars, there are 406,326 
(of which, 230,855 are males). Hants has increased 11 per cent., and Surrey 
22 per cent., since the last census. 


Churches and Chapels under . 

Episcopal Jurieliction, Donatives. Proprietary. 
FEMMES. occ ccwccccees anes BAR ancone TO accces 5 
ss PETOLELERE TE TEE reer rr a | wenene 12 


There is an increase of 25 since the last visitation. 

Only 231 have great tithes, either wholly or in part. Of the impropriations, 
137 belong to laymen ; the others to college or clerical corporations. Six poor 
livings have been already augmented out of the revenue of the see, under the 
act of 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 45. They are to be made up to 200/, per annum. 


The Crown has ...... 34 livings in its gift. 
Bishops and Clergy. .. 114 
Po  SPrerrer ere 248 
Clerical Corporations.. 34 
Lay Peer erre 3 
Perr ET 53 


Of 22 incumbents preferred by the present Bishop, 20 were officiating in 
the diocese, and 18 were curates init. All reside, and none hold a second 
living. 

In Hants, only 54 parishes are without a resident ; of which, 38 are chapel- 
ries where the clergy of the mother churches do reside ; and 48 have no house ; 
6 a house unfit for residence. The average population is 310. 

In Surrey, there are 16 without residents, 3 of which are chapelries, with an 
average population of 480; 12 have no house, 4 a house unfit for residence. 
There are 37 more resident clergy than at the last visitation. 

The officiating ministers of the diocese are 323 incumbents ; of whom, 42 
have more than one living in the diocese, and 204 curates, 11 of whom have 
each two churches; in all, 527. This gives, on an average, 1380 souls to each. 
Of this number, less than 3-14ths are probably dissenters. 

Unfortunately the distribution is unavoidably bad. For instance, the South- 
wark parishes have 91,500 people, and only 9 parochial ministers ; Lambeth 
has 90,000, and only 11 clergy ; Portsea, 42,000, and only 4 parochial clergy. 
In one of the Surrey parishes, not 1 in 20, in another not 1 in 40, can get a 
sitting. In another parish of 14,000, there are only 150 free sittings. There 
are, altogether, 228,445 sittings in churches ; of which, 127,717 are in Hants, 
including 5,979 provided since the last visitation, which, if equally distributed, 
would seat 5-14ths of the people; and 100,728 in Surrey (including 3,277 
new seats since last visitation), which would seat not 1-4th of the population. 
In Hants, 5 new churches are built, and 3 building; 11 have been rebuilt, and 
16 nearly so. In Surrey, 3 new churches have been built, and 3 rebuilt (on 
a donative at the sole cost of the patron), 3 more materially improved. This 
has been done through the personal exertions and liberality of the clergy, 
with only a moderate rate in aid, and without dissatisfaction. There are 62 
churches, reported as inadequate to the population. The number of communi- 
cants seems to be 45,320, or less than 1-4th of the actually stated congrega- 
tions, and less than 1-3rd of the probable congregation,—about 1-6th of the 

population. 
In 1829 there were 373 churches with schools, and 88 without, with 30,461 
children. 
In 1833 there are 426 with schools, and 60 without, with 40,076 children. 
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As to the Curates, there are— 
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10 whole value of living. 
At Owlesbury, near Winchester, a lady last year gave 30001. to the gover- 


nors of Queen Anne’s bounty to separate that chapelry from Twyford, the 


mother parish. The vicar of Twyford (with consent of Emanuel College) gave 
up 49/. per annum to the perpetual curate, with Faster offerings and tees. 


The lady has expended near 1,500/. on a glebe-house. Queen Anne's bounty 


gave 2001. to the house, and augmented the living. The Rev. Sir H. Thomp- 


son is building, at his own cost, a church at Fareham. The parish voluntarily 
raised above 500/. to purchase a site. 


Documents like these are of great value, and do high honour to the diligence 
and accuracy of the prelates who are so good as to collect and publish them. 


NUMBER OF DISSENTERS IN THE PECULIAR OF THE DEAN 
OF HEREFORD. 
Tue following table contains the answers received to certain inquiries recently 


made by the proper authority in the thirty-one parishes which compose the 
deanery of Hereford, subject to the jurisdiction of the Dean of Hereford ; from 


’ which it will appear that in a population of nineteen thousand seven hundred and 


Sifty-nine, there are congregations in dissenting meeting-houses amounting to 
one thousand one hundred and seven only, one hundred Roman catholics, and three 
hundred and eighty-six children taught in dissenting schools. In this mode of 
computation, considerable advantage is given to the dissenters, because the 
congregations so reckoned, do not consist entirely of dissenters. It is the 
habit of many church people of the lower classes, where (in very small 
parishes) there is service in the church only once on the Sunday, to go to the 
meeting-house at the other part of the day, or particularly in the evening, be- 
cause they have no other place to go to, and because they are ignorant of the 
distinction between a regularly ordained and a self-constituted minister. In 
populous places the little trades-people prefer going to the meeting-houses 
because they can obtain a decent pew; whereas in the church, they are 
obliged to go to the free sittings, and they feel, more than any class, these 
circumstances. 

There is in all this district a very sincere attachment and veneration for the 
church ; and there is reason to believe, that some suggestions made at the 
Dean’s visitation of the churches last year, will tend to strengthen that feeling 
by increasing the accommodation in several churches, by better arrangement of 
the sittings, and making them more comfortable, by having boarded instead of 
stone floors to them. 

Attention is particularly requested to the extracts of the letters of two 
clergymen, the Kev. Chancellor Tayler and the Rev. Mr. Venn, which follow 

the tables. 
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The Rev. John Venn, the vicar of the united parishes of St. Peter and St. 
Owen, in his return, states, that the answers to his inquiries as to the causes 
of attendance at church or chapel, are extremely uncertain. Some say that 
they go occasionally to church and occasionally to chapel ; some attend church 
one part of the day and chapel the other. In some families they divide, and 
part go to church and part to one of the meeting-houses. He adds, that the 
reason usually given for not regularly attending their parish church, was, not 
that they felt any objection to the services, but simply because they could not 
obtain that comfortable and respectable accommodation which they thought 
themselves entitled to, and could obtain in dissenting meeting-houses. 





The Rev. Dr. Tayler, chancellor of the diocese and vicar of Madley, states 
in his return, that in the last ten years six houses have been licensed in 
Madley, and one in Tiberton, a chapelry to Madley, as follows :— 


Nov. 11th, 1823, William Crump’s house—A cottage now returned to the church. 

Nov. 4th, 1826, John Symonds’s house—A preacher lately put out of the Society of 
Primitive Methodists or Ranters. 

Dec. Ist, 1827, William Saunders’s house— A cottage no longer used for meetings. 

Oct. 7th, 1829, William Wilson’s house—A farmer gone to America. This house 
now in the occupation of a churchman, 

June 6th, 1829, Arnold Tristram’s house—A cottage now returned to the church. 
March IIth, 1833, William Roberts’s house—A cottage now used as a meeting- 
house, but having no room in it capable of containing twenty people. 

In Tiberton Chapelry, June 5th, 1822, George Kearne’s house—A woodman’s 
cottage, the inhabitant of which has lately gone to America, and who, pre- 
viously to his departure, for many years attended the church. 


I have been thus particular, he adds, because it is the habit of the dissenters 
to promise to pay a poor man’s rent, if he will have his house licensed. This 
bribe induces him to consent; he soon repents of his bargain, and rejects the 
meetings, and then another is tempted in the same manner. The former 
houses are never reputed as having been given up, and thus serve to swell the 
accounts of the numbers of licensed houses of the dissenters. 


THE PROPERTY OF THE UNIVERSITIES DERIVED PRINCIPALLY 
FROM PROTESTANTS. 
(From Sir R. Inglis’s Speech.) 


Let us consider what are the facts. It is very true, that of the 18 colleges 
of the University of Oxford, 12 were established before the Reformation, and 
only 6 since ; but of the 5290 names in the books of the colleges at Oxford in 
January 1834, there were 3043 belonging to colleges founded before the Re- 
formation ; and 2247 to colleges founded after the Reformation. Here the 
proportion gets nearer.—I will next take the fellowships: and here I find, that 
of 317 fellowships existing at this day in the 12 colleges which were founded 
before the Reformation, 287 were founded before that date, and 30 have been 
added since; but of 231 fellowships or studentships founded after the Refor- 
mation, the whole of course are connected with Protestantism. The propor- 
tion thus gets nearer—namely, 287 before the Reformation, and 261 since the 
Reformation. If to these we add the proportion of studentships and exhibi- 
tions, wnspretay G instituted before, and instituted since, the Reformation, the 
aggregate since the Reformation, exceeds the aggregate before it. Even of those 
which were founded before the Reformation not one of them was founded by 
individuals who held the particular doctrines which now govern the church of 
Rome; not one by those who had subscribed the creed of the council of Trent. 
They cannot therefore be claimed by the Roman Catholics of the present day, 
as exclusively their own. At any rate, they did not hold that precise creed 
which is the standard of the church of Rome at the present day. 
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To return to the amount and proportion of our endowments. Having ex- 
amined the proportion of fellowships as connected, before and after the Re- 
formation, with particular colleges, | will now look at the appointments in the 
Universities as such, in their general and corporate character. I refer to the 
Professorships. All, with the single exception of the Lady Margaret's Pro- 
fessor, have been founded by Protestants in Protestant times ;—so much for 
the right of the church of Rome to claim admission into the Universities, on 
the ground that the professorships were founded by their ancestors: and, on 
such a ground, the right of the dissenters is worth precisely so much, and no 
more. 

Now as to the proportion of endowments, belonging to colleges in the two 
Universities, as derived to them from Roman Catholic or from Protestant bene- 
factors :—from inquiries which I have made, I find, that at Cambridge, which 
I select for my argument, because the petition before us proceeds from Cam- 
bridge, not one-fourth of the property now belonging to that University 
belongs to it in right of any Roman Catholic benefaction. I will take as spe- 
cimens three of the old colleges. Of the possessions of St. John’s College, 
nine-tenths arise from Protestants ; of those of Clare Hall, two-thirds; (here I 
am speaking from the highest authority ;) of those of Magdalen College, nine- 
teen-twentieths.—Now as from this it will appear that even the Roman 
Catholics cannot claim the present endowments of the Universities on the 
ground that they were bestowed by their ancestors, Roman Catholics as such, 
it is still more clear that no such claim can be urged by any other non-mem- 
bers of the Established Church, on the ground that such endowments were 
bestowed by their ancestors as Dissenters. 


DISSENTERS’ CHARITIES. 


«* WHILE it (dissent) has done this, it has been made to contribute its proportion 
towards the support of an endowed church; and yet it has, as if refreshed by 
its exertions, greatly surpassed that church in its contributions of service and 
money to those greater efforts of Christian benevolence which are not of a sectarian, 
but of a general character.” —(‘* Case of the Dissenters.’’) 


Sir,—The Thirtieth Annual Report of the General Infirmary, Bedford, fur- 
nishes materials by which any one may ascertain the accuracy of the following 
table of the comparative numbers of churchmen and dissenters, and their con- 
tributions in support of that institution. 
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~~ of ——— ier who contribute exceeds the whole number of. 49) _ ¢) _. 19 
FageNters Dy 1D 2... cecccccrereevcccesncccerarcsesenes sereseeesecsssesesecees 
And their annual st exceed those of all the dissenters by .f 66 ... 156 — 98 = 66 


The infirmary possesses 17,0001. in legacies and donations by persons now dead, of which 
sum not 500/. has been bequeathed or yay by dissenters. 


Besides all this, the Chalcincy Fun 


which produces 501. a year, is supported wholly by 
churchmen. 


The foregoing table completely disproves that, with regard to Bedfordshire, 
the dissenters are more liberal in their contributions to institutions which are 
not of a sectarian, but of a general character. They will not, I suppose, be 
eager after this to maintain that they have an equality of numbers; for they 
have choice in this alternative to allow themselves very inferior in numbers, or 
to confess that nearly all their sick are attended at the expense of churchmen. 

Giving them, however, full credit for exertions corresponding to their num- 
bers and means, I am justified in saying, that this table presents a fair estimate 
of their numbers, their wealth, and their importance in this county. I beg 
you will consider the calculation open to correction. 

A Susscriser. 
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Ir would not seem that the authors of the famous bill against the 
universities are very proud of their work, or very anxious to meet the 
feeling which they have called forth, by their deferring the consideration 
of the measure so long. That they were wholly unprepared for the 
burst of feeling which has taken place,—that their ignorance of the real 
state of the public mind has led them, in spite of every warning, 
to believe that men are wholly indifferent to the church, and that its 
enemies might trample on it, insult, and injure it, after the fashion or 
caprice of the moment, is clear beyond all contradiction. And they 
are proportionally surprised and annoyed by the manifestation of the 
truth, and by the glorious spirit which has been evinced. Among all 
the gloomy signs of the times, there is great reason for thankfulness ; 
and among all their wickedness, some ground for hope, in the spirit of 
love towards the church, glowing so strongly in so many breasts. And 
her desperate and malignant enemies are doing her this service, day 
by day, that they are compelling her friends to make the truth 
known, and to teach the world at large what are the real grounds of 
superiority on the part of the church. Men have been long contented 
to rest on the practical good of the church as an establishment, and to 
receive, without question, that liturgy which went to their hearts, 
and those doctrines which they felt to be in unison with Scripture. 
But now every inch of the ground will be trodden. The constitution 
and discipline of the church, and the total want of all pretence to 
scriptural grounds in the constitution or no-constitution of dissent,—the 
nature and the history of the liturgy, its primitive purity and its 
primitive language, — in short, everything which distinguishes the 
catholic church from sects and from heretics, is now fast becoming 
known. And no one can doubt what will be the result. Our 
enemies know this right well. And as their pretences to numerical 
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strength and to influence by property are mere artifices, which time 
will expose, they have been proportionally anxious to hurry on every- 
thing, and destroy us in the dark. The university bill seems the first 
case in which they (whatever government has done) have wittingly 
paused. One reason, in addition to that just stated, may be some 
feeling of shame (if such things ever touch legislators now) at the 
ridiculous, ignorant, and self-contradicting thing, in the shape of a bill, 
which all their care and wisdom have produced. It is hardly possible 
to describe this strange monster as it deserves, or worthily to charac- 
terize the clear ideas, or the happy language of Mr. John Wood, its 
ostensible father. ‘There are symptoms, however, that more than 
one ingenious hand has been concerned in it, and, for want of a head, 
one of these hands seems most successfully to have exerted itselfin strik- 
ing the other. It is unnecessary to say that it commences, like all other 
efforts of legislative wisdom in these days, with asserting the eapedt- 
ency of its provisions, The modern legislator never, after the ancient 
fashion, enumerates the reasons for legislating at all, for working 
changes, or for laying new foundations. He has wisdom enough 
generally to refrain from reasoning, where it is not reason, but the 
madness of the time, or something worse, which dictates the proceeding. 
And, as he cannot shew the wisdom, so he has usually sense enough 
to abstain from attempting to shew the justice of what he proposes. 
‘“‘ Whereas it is expedient,” cuts every knot, satisfies all his reasoning 
powers, and all his love of justice, besides that he thus performs the 
ko-tou to his idol, and recognises the sovereignty of his great deity, 
expediency, to the utter discomfiture of the older objects of legislative 
reverence, wisdom, justice, andtruth. But, says this great legislator, 
“whereas it is highly expedient that the benefits of academic 
education should be extended as widely as possible to all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, &c’’—Mr. Wordsworth, in a second edition of his 
excellent pamphlet, has added a second letter, for which he is entitled 
to the thanks of the universities and the country, and has 
examined this precious bill at greater length than is feasible here. 
But his happy comment on this portion of the bill it is impossible to 
resist transcribing :— 


“It thus commences :—‘ Whereas it is highly expedient that the benefits of 
academic education should be extended as widely as possible to all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects, and whereas it appears that many sincere and con- 
scientious men are excluded from partaking in the benefits thereof, by reason 
of the necessity of subscribing to articles of religious doctrine, or to declara- 
tions of opinion respecting modes of faith and worship, either on matriculation 
as members of the Universities of England, or on admission to degrees 
therein; and it is desirable that all such restrictions be removed, &c.’ Let us 
define the terms with which this argument begins. What does it mean by 
academic education ? The recognised meaning of the term involves the element 
of instruction in certain doctrines and opinions. We cannot conceive that a 
legislator for academic education requires to be informed what it is. Let us, 
therefore, substitute in his law the universal definition of the term. “‘ Whereas 
it is highly expedient that all his Majesty’s subjects should have the benefit of 
education according to certain doctrines, and a specific religious faith ; and 
whereas some classes are excluded from the benefits of such an education because 


Vou, V.—June, 1834. 5B 
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a belief in those doctrines is required as an element of academic education ; it 
is, therefore, desirable that such declaration be removed, and that sincere and 
conscientious men should enjoy the unrestricted benefit of education in 
doctrines which they do not believe, and cannot declare that they profess !’ 
This, my Lord, by the commonest rules of language, is the necessary meaning 
of the preamble of this law. I do not suppose that it was the meaning of its 
author; but whatever he may do to men, he cannot give laws to words,—and 
now we are all to bow to this boasted intelligence, which starts on its 
legislative course with either the total ignorance or the wilful perversion of 
the known meaning of that for which it pretends to legislate,” &c. &c.— 
Wordsworth, pp. 38, 39, 

But these benefits are desirable, it seems, for all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects. Except Mr. John Wood and his worthy coadjutors, 
would any mortal man have devised such a notion as this? All 
classes, high and low, (pace Doctoris Aruold,) rich and poor, male and 
female! Does even the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, or the /Vestminster Review, think it highly expedient that 
colleges and universities should be so arranged that the labourer and 
the mechanic should enjoy the benefits of academic education ? It will 
be answered, that this is a wilful perversion of the meaning of 
Mr. Wood. Perversion it may be, but wilful it is not. So far from 
wishing not to know Mr. Wood's meaning, the writer’s ardeut desire 
would be toascertain whether Mr.Wood and his friends knew their own. 
If by all classes they meant merely to say that no religious denomina- 
tions are to be excluded, they are indeed highly qualified to become 
legislators, when they do not know the common force of words well 
enough to make them carry any thing like the meaning they wish. 
There is a clause which occurs afterwards, which suggests kindred 
doubts. After stating that dissenters are to be admitted to all degrees 
in learning, except in divinity, we find that Roman catholics are 
to be admitted to all degrees in learning, no such exception being made. 
Is this intentional? If the Liberal cries out against one’s illiberality 
for supposing that this is anything but an oversight, what can one say 
but to deprecate such miserable legislation, when, in the course of the 
shortest bill ever seen on so weighty a matter, we have one phrase of 
which the legislator does not know the meaning, one phrase which 
does not carry his meaning, and one gross oversight? And this is 
little to what follows. Let us look at the two last clauses of this 
famous bill, the two concluding monuments of the legislative wisdom 
of Mr. John Wood and his coadjutors. 


Clause iii. ‘And be it further enacted that NO STATUTE, law, ordinance, 
or grace, made or passed by any authority whatsoever in any of the said 
universities, or in any of the COLLEGES within the same, shall, in any 
measure, obstruct, limit, or qualify, the plain intent and obvious meaning of 
the foregoing enactments ; but SUCH STATUTE, law, ordinance, decree, or 
grace, shall be, to all intents and purposes, VOID and of NONE EFFECT.”— 
pp. 45, 46. 

Clause iv. ‘‘ This act shall nor give a right of admission to any separate 


Co.tieee or Haut, contrary to the conditions established by their respective 
Statutes.” 


So that by Clause iii, no college statute virtually excluding 
dissenters is to be of any effect ; whereas by Clause iv. it is to have the 
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Jullest effect. Clause iii. destroys it, and Clause iv. pronounces it to 
be valid and immortal! This, too, after Mr. Wood and his coadjutors 
had inserted a clause in the former part of the bill, declaring that no 
statute passed, or to be passed, by the university or college authorities, 
in contravention of the bill, should be valid! Truly this is a happy 
fruit of senatorial and (unless fame is even more mendacious than 
useful) academic wisdom, When the government contains people 
of talents like those of Lord Brougham and Mr. Stanley, one really 
wonders that they should willingly submit to the disgrace which 
must, to a certain degree, fall on them, by allowing such utter 
folly and ignorance in a bill partly under their protection—by 
allowing a bill to come forward the meaning of which, in some places, 
no mortal man can discover, except on the supposition of such care- 
lessness, and such laxity of language, as would be disgraceful in an 
auctioneer’s advertisement, and which, where its meaning is clear, posi- 
tively contradicts and nullifies itself; except, indeed, one adopts another 
supposition more discreditable still—namely, that, under the language 
of the last clause, there is some latent artifice, that it is intended to 
soothe the feelings of those who are alarmed, while their destruction 
will be securely worked by the other clauses. 

The zeal and energy of the members of the universities have in no 
degree relaxed. ‘The Oxford declaration has above 1600 names 
attached to it; and the two Cambridge petitions had already reached 
near 1300, when it was necessary to close the last. And, while these 
proceedings have sufficiently shewn the zeal of these bodies at large, 
individual members of both universities, have been rendering most 
important services, by separate pamphlets. ‘The Regius Professor at 
Cambridge has published a most useful and interesting tract, shewing, 
by an appeal to experience, the utter failure, and worse than failure, of 
comprehensive schemes, as exhibited in the results of Dr. Doddridge’s 
establishment at Northampton and Daventry on catholic principles, 
where he, though orthodox, was, so to say, compelled to take Arian 
assistants, to instruct even students in divinity — where tutors and 
students were about equally divided, between orthodox and heretical 
opinions—and where it was the great boast, that the professor held 
the balance between them with strict impartiality—where the results, 
in short, were such, that even Hall himself was obliged to denounce 
them with great severity. 

The Christian Advocate at Cambridge, Mr. Pearson, has shewn, by 
a reference to German universities and the terrible doctrines advocated 
there, the effects likely to flow from want of religious controul in 
places of education. 

Mr. Dalby, of Exeter College, Oxford, has written a short but most 
valuable pamphlet on the Statutes of Oxford and the line of edu- 
cation there, shewing the necessity of overthrowing both, if this bill 
is carried. And another writer, who has not given his name, has 
published “ An Address to Serious and Reflecting Persons among the 
Dissenters,’ in a tone and temper so truly Christian, and with an 
argument so sound, as to deserve to produce the happiest effects. 

To one of the members for the University of Oxford, Sir Robert 
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Inglis, the church and the universities owe on this, as on all occasions, 
their warm and grateful thanks, for the accuracy and diligence of his 
investigations, as well as for the perfect soundness and high tone of his 
principles. His speech, from which a most important extract is given, 

under the head of Documents, is now separately published. Sir R. 

Inglis has exposed, as it deserves, the miserable fallacy by which an 
interference with our universities is attempted, on the ground of their 
being national institutions, the whole and sole ground for that fallacy 
being the fact, that nearly L000, per annum are granted to each of the 
universities by this great nation, (part of the grant being actually not a 
gift, but payment in liew of lands once belonging to the universities, 

and exchanged for payments out of the Exchequer, as more conve- 

nient,) this said great nation actually taking from each university about 
8000/, per annum for stamps on degrees »—doubtless as a mark of its 
wish to patronize these national institutions, and to promote learning 
by liberality. 

But, looking at the question in this light, how thoroughly scandalous 
does the ¢ attempt made, become at once. Ever since toleration was 
established, it has been the strict practice of the law, to protect every 
denomination of Christians against any attempts on their charitable 
foundations ; and so lately as Lady Hewley’ s case, not only were Soci- 
nians removed on the one hand, but a member of the church of England 
was also removed from the trust on the other, on the express ground that 
the foundress was not of the church. ‘The church, then, is absolutely to 
be the only body which is not to be protected! Every other religious 
denomination is to be allowed to have seminaries where they may 
bring up their sons, and their sons’ sons, in the principles which they 
firmly believe to be true, and which they therefore hold as their most 
precious inheritance. But the church of England is to be expressly 
denied this privilege by Parliament, and if a churchman wishes to 
send his son to a place where he may be strictly brought up on church 
principles, and placed aloof from religious controversy and proselytizing 
teachers, he alone, of all men, is to be denied that privilege, and ex- 
pressly told by the legislature that, for him and his children, there is 
no such safety, and no such protection, And why? Because Mr. 
John Wood and Mr, Joseph Hume, &c. &c. chuse to call these places 
national institutions’ But when the property never came from the 
nation, when it was the bequest of churchmen for churchmen, as it 
is clear that this is a mere pretext, so it is clear, that to-morrow, if we 
left our present universities to the Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics, 
who wish for them, and with our own money founded other colleges, 
we might, and in all probability should, be turned out of them on ‘the 
day after, precisely on the same grounds. The new colleges would be just 
as much national institutions as our present univ ersities, for, in the dic- 
tionary of Messrs. Wood, Hume, Ellice, and Co., that is national which, 
though founded by church money, and intended exclusiv ely by its 
founders for church uses, nevertheless is connected with that church 
which is established by the state! 

Mr. Moberley, of Balliol, has printed a very interesting tract, con- 
taining an exact account of the system of religious instruction pursued 
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in that college ; and it is very important, that such facts should be fully 
known. It is to be lamented, however, that Mr. M. did not take the 
trouble to inquire into the Cambridge system before he passed so de- 
cided a censure upon it. In common with some other persons, he has 
been misled into a belief, that dissenters are admitted as dissenters at 
Cambridge, and that the system of lectures is arranged accordingly. 
It would be too much to suppose that Mr. M. condescends to read this 
Magazine, where the error was exposed two months ago. But he 
probably has read Sir R. Inglis’s excellent speech, in which the facts 
are distinctly stated, for Sir R. Inglis is always accurate. ‘The college 
gates at Cambridge are open to any man as a churchman, whatever be the 
religious profession of his parents; they are open to no man as a dissenter. 
The suppositions, therefore, entertained of lectures at Cambridge being 
conformed to a system which has no existence, except in the mistaken 
information of those who have not made sufficient inquiry, vanish at 
once. But, to prevent all misconceptions, the writer begs to state, that 
he has conversed, within a few days, with lecturers on religious sub- 
jects in the two greatest colleges at Cambridge, and that these gentle- 
men spurned indignantly the idea, as might well be supposed, of ever 
suppressing any truth, on the notion that there were persons present 
before whom it must not be spoken. ‘The natural remark of one was, 
that he could never have got through a single lecture on such a sup- 
position ; and he added, that, for curiosity’s sake, a few days before, 
he had looked over thirty pages of the Diatessaron, and found only two, 
where, by any means, he could have possibly got through such lec- 
tures as he would think it right to give, if he was to be fettered by 
such considerations, If distinct and full teaching of every peculiar 
doctrine of the gospel,—if distinct and express eaplanation of the dis- 
cipline and constiiution of the church* in lectures,—if regular attend- 
ance on religious worship, and on its most important ordinances, pre- 
cisely on the same footing as at Oxford,—are effectual means of in- 
structing churchmen properly, let Mr. Moberley be assured—and it 
will be a pleasure to him to know—that this, he will find at Cam- 
bridge. 

‘The writer has preferred making these remarks on Mr. Moberley’s 
book to dwelling on Mr. Sewell’s extraordinary attack on the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, in his recent Letter to Lord Grey. Mr. Sewell 
founds this whole attack on a single hasty sentence of Professor 
Sedgwick’s, as to the religious lecture at Cambridge. That, under 
circumstances so grave as the present, a gentleman who has done, 
and is capable of doing, so much good service, should do so much 
harm, should do, in short, all that in him lay, to cause ill-blood 
between the two universities, and to hold up one to undeserved 
obloquy, is matter of surprise, but it shall not be added, of regret. 








* These are not words of course. The writer means distinctly to state, that, in 
both these cases, the gentlemen in question referred to the specific subjects of doc- 
trine and discipline on which they dwelt, and the books to which they referred. One 
of them stated, that so far from the students feeling dislike to these leetures, he 
had not been obliged, during the whole of last term, to set one imposition for non- 
attendance on these lectures. 
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lor though neither Mr. Sewell’s sense of justice induced him to 
inquire, nor his prudence to stay his pen, before (on the faith of a 
single sentence hastily written by one whose authority he had just 
repudiated) he charged the whole Cambridge system with a tendency 
to irreligion, her young men of talents with infidelity, her candidates 
for orders with unfitness, and, in fact, though not in words, every cler- 
gyman who lectures on a religious subject within her walls, with a 
wilful suppression of the truth, out of compliance with a system which 
has no existence except in ignorance of the facts, Cambridge and Cam- 
bridge men have no fear of the world’s indulging the same feelings, or 
offering her the same injustice, as Mr. Sewell. While they enthusias- 
tically admire, and most entirely and cordially sympathize with the 
glorious efforts made at Oxford for their common cause, they owe it 
to the church, to their university, and to themselves, to say, that they 
own no inferiority in zeal or in love; that they are as anxious for the 
spiritual good of those committed to their charge, as their Oxford 
brethren; and that they distinctly and indignantly repudiate all Mr. 
Sewell’s charges. In spite of such charges, the sister universities will 
go on in cordial co-operation, and in a common and earnest spirit of 
affectionate zeal for the great interests committed to them. 

The note below will shew with what justice Mr. Sewell’s charges 
were made.* One remark only in addition shall be made. Mr. 


* The following is a list of regular ‘“ Dissertations given in the Course of 
Lecturing on the Acts,’’ by one of the oldest Lecturers at Trinity :—Ist. In- 
troductory account of the Book; History of Hellenistic Greek; Account of 
Manuscript Versions, Editions, and their proper use; History and Use of Com- 
mentaries; Harmonies, Grammars, Lexicons (two lectures), 2nd. Nature of 
the New Testament, as not containing a code of positive commands, like the 
Old Testament, and yet containing every necessary article of belief. 3rd. On 
Acts i. 20, on the Nature of Prophecy, and its application in the New Testa- 
ment. 4th. On vi. 8, on Miracles. 5th. On x. 38, on the Demoniacs of the New 
Testament. 6th. On xiii. 16, on Baptism. 7th. On xiii. 17, on Confirmation, 8th. 
On ii. 42, 0n the Eucharist. 9th. On xx. 7, on the Lord’s Day. 10th. On ii. 4, 
on the Gift of Tongues. Ilth. On iii. 7, on the Gifts of Healing; Explanation of 
James v. 13, &c. 12th. On Acts xiii. ], xiv. 23, xx. 28, on Church Government, 
(three lectures.) 13th. On xiii. 33, on the Title, “The Son of God.” 14th. On 
xiii, 39, on Justification by Faith ; Reference to Articles xi., xii., xiii., of the Church. 
15th. On xiii. 48, on the Proper View of the Doctrine of Election; Reference to 
Article xvii. 

The above selection has been determined by the text, and this latter has been care- 
fully gone over, and no critical or doctrinal point (or even moral, as the characters 
of Gallio and Felix, the dispute between Paul and Barnabas,) which could in any 
way suggest itself has been passed over. ‘The Lectures have been given during the 
two last terms.” 

To shew how the system works, a few extracts from such college examination 
papers as happen to lie before the writer at the moment, may be given. He trusts 
that Mr. Selwyn, to whom the university is indebted for some excellent letters in 
the Cambridge paper, on the question will be induced to take up this part of the 
subject more fully. In the Trinity College Examination Paper on the Acts, for 
1826, the following questions occur : — 

“ Prove the Personality and Divinity of the Holy Ghost from the “ Acts,” in 
reference to the expression, TO yoy IIveipa. State Middleton's Canon on the 
use of the Article with a proper name, and reconcile it with ch. iii. 11, eparotwvroc 
ct rev iabevrog ywXor roy Ilitpoy Kai "lwaryny. Quote any analogous examples in 
the Greek writers. What traces are there in the Acts of a disposition on the part 
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Sewell seems to understand, though it is difficult to reconcile this with 
his misunderstandings, that the sons of persons not in communion 
with the church, if admicted at Cambridge, are expected to attend our 
services ; and he then charges the university with the mischief, which 
he says will accrue to those who go to chapel with right feelings, from 
the profanation of the place by the attendance of those who do not 
agree with our doctrines, This is really to entertain the same 
erroneous views of dissent as of Cambridge. Mr. Sewell surel 

knows that every dissenting minister was, till recently, compelled 
to subscribe the articles (with the exception of those relating to 
church government) before being licensed, and that it is the usual 
boast of dissenters that, as far as doctrine goes, they agree with us, 





of the Christians to profess Christianity as a modification of Judaism? Mention 
any prophecies which might have taught them to expect the abolition of the Jewish 
Ceremonial Law. lipag eig"Egecor, psrexadicato robe moeaBurinoug rij¢ 
ixkAnotac. What rudiments of a form of church government are there discern- 
ible in the Acts? Mention the ecclesiastical functions exercised at Antioch, Jerusa- 
lem, and elsewhere. Shew that oi tpeoBirepoe were not necessarily either laymen, 
as the presbyterians contend, or bishops, as Dr. Hammond contends Enumerate 
the different appearances of Christ after his resurrection in their order. Are the two 
Articles of your Belief—‘ He was buried,’ ‘He descended into hell,’ distinet ? 
Rescue the following passages, which have been misinterpreted, (1) from the Calvinist, 
ii. 47,—"O 6? Kiiptog rpoceriber rov¢ owlopevovg cad’ ipéipay ry ixcAyoig, and 
xiii, 48, ériorevoay boot hoay reraypéivor tig Zwi)v aiwveoy ; (2) trom the Presby- 
terian, xiv, 23, yetporovyoartec aitoig mpeaBurinoug Kar’ ixeAnoiay : (3) from 
the Socinian, xx. 28, wotmaivey rijy ixcAnoiay Tod Ocod HY TeptEeTTotnoaTo Cra Tov 
iciov aiparog : (4) from the Papist, xv. 28, "Eco%e rp ayip Uvetpart cai piv, and 
the pre-eminence they ascribe to Peter. From what text do they attempt to infer 
in the Acts the perpetual visibility and infallibility of the church? And mention any 
remarkable mistranslations of the Vulgate occurring in the Acts. 

Again, in the Trinity College paper of 1827, on St. John’s Gospel, the second 
question is— Quote the principal passages of the Gospel which establish the divinity 
of Christ,—his pre-existence,—his omniscience,—the personality of the Holy Spirit. 
The next question is, Ev doy jv 6 Adyoc. What is here meant by év apyg? II- 
lustrate by reference to the Gospel, or other parts of Scripture. Explain the deri- 
vation and meaning of the term 6 Adyog. ——Ch. i. 14, Kai (Ocacdpeba riy bday 
airov. On what occasion did this more particularly take place? Explain what is 
meant by it as taken in a general sense. Ch. i. 21, "HAXtag el od; Explain the 
reason of this question, addressed to John the Baptist. Was the rite of baptism in- 
stituted by our Saviour ? &e. &c.”’ 

In the paper on St. Luke, for 1822, we find the fourth question inquiring with 
great minuteness into the types of the Messiah, in the Old Testament, and the doctrine 
of Types in general ; the spiritual meaning of the sacrifices ordered by the law ; the 
prophecies shewing the threefold character of the Messiah, and their fulfilment; and 
other questions relating to the beginning and close of prophecy, the argument as to 
the resurrection, and the divinity of our Lord. 

In the paper for 1821, we find questions relating to the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of Jacob respecting Levi, Simeon, Zabulon, and Judah,—the original institution of 
the Sabbath,—the divine origin of sacrifices, with very minute inquiries as to the 
prohibition of blood, the day of expiation, and vicarious sacrifice. In the very first 
of the published collection of examination papers is one given at St. John’s (in 
1824) on St. Matthew, which contains questions on our Lord's divinity,—on the link 
formed by the Baptist’s preaching between the Jewish and Christian dispensations,— 
on tempting God,—on fasting, as a Christianduty. A paper at Peter House, in 1829, 
inquires into the typical nature of the miracle in eh. viii. 3,4; the judgments of 
God on the Jewish church, and the threatenings against the Gentile church. Ina 
paper at Catharine Hall, in 1828, on St. Mark, we have questions as to the distine- 
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What force, therefore, is put on the conscience of any dissenter by at- 
tendance on our service? He may not think our minister of superior 
authority to his own, but he will allow him to be a minister, and 
he willingly allows the truth of every word in the daily service. 
If Mr. Sewell’s conscience would be profaned by the presence 
of such a person, the writer must own that (probably ie his 
education at Cambridge) he entertains no such feelings. He knows, 
if Mr. Sewell does not, that in a large, a very large number of 
cases, dissent is political, not religious,—that it has no principle of sta- 
bility,—and that the very sons of dissenters frequently become the 
most attached and faithful sons of the church of England. 





tion of John’s baptism and Christian baptism,—as to the double sense of prophecies, — 
the Socinian argument on Mark xiii. 32, and the proper answer to it,—Granville 
Sharp’s rule, with instances shewing our Lord’s divinity. In a paper on St. Luke, 
at St. John’s, in 1823, we find questions on “ This is my body,” and a short account of 
the controversy required; and, in another, at the same college, the next year, ques- 
tions as to the Magnificat, leading to a question respecting the compilation of our 
Liturgy, and others relating to our sacraments, and the divine nature of our Lord. 
In a paper, in 1829, at Trinity, on St. Luke, we find questions as to the reasons why 
the Church called the New Testament, éta@))«n,—the institution of the Eucharist,— 
the settling of the Canon of Scripture,—the ecclesiastical meaning of the words, 
Liturgy and Church. The St. John’s paper, of the same year, inquires asto the divinity 
of our Lord, and as to the notions of the Eucharist held by the Papist, Lutheran, and 
ourselves, A paper onthe Acts (at St. John’s,in 1818) inquires asto the Eucharist,— 
the doctrines held by the papist on this matter,—the types of Christ,—the order of dea- 
cons,—confirmation, as belonging to bishops only. Another, in 1828, has questions 
relating to the Eucharist,—the order of deacons,—and the imposition of hands. At 
the conclusion of these papers we find some on the Epistles. It should be observed 
that all these papers contain so many questions on the history, manners, and customs of 
the Jews, the geography of Palestine, the chronology and persons of Jewish history, as 
to make a knowledge of the Old Testament, and of some good “ Introduction to the 
New Testament,” quite indispensable, as well as constant references to the evidences of 
Christianity, arising from passages inthe particular Gospel under consideration, and to 
the history and progress of Christianity, and that their direct object is to produce a 
combination of such knowledge with what is of the very highest value for the truth’s 
sake, however some persons may undervalue it—viz., an accurate grammatical know- 
ledge of the New Testament. 

It may be right, in conclusion, to advert to the common course of lectures in the 
colleges. ‘The divinity subjects at St. John’s are — 

Ist Year. Introduction to Seriptures( Compendium of Beausobre), with Paley's 
Evidences and St. Matthew's Gospel. 

2nd year. Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and first part of Butler's Analogy, with St. 
Luke or St. Mark’s Gospel. 

3rd Year. Second part of Butler, with Paley’s Natural Theology, and the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

At Trinity, the course is a little different ; i. ¢., in the second year, the Diatessaron, 
with Paley’s Natural Theology and E vidences, Butler’s Three Sermons on Human 
Nature, and the preface ; and, in the next year, the Acts, with Butler’s Analogy, are 
the Lecture subjects. 

The paper given above will shew how the Acts are lectured on. In. several of the 
smaller colleges,—for the writer has not had time to inquire in all sinee Mr. Sewell’s 
attack on Cambridge,—he can say most distinctly, that the lectures are as valuable for 
their full display of the truths of the Gospel, and practical enforcement of its precepts, 
as could be given anywhere. Nor is this anything new. A gentleman now holding an 
office inthe University, in a letter to the writer, on reading Mr. Sewell’s pamphlet, 
referred to his own experience of two colleges, and especially mentioned Mr. Slade’s 
lectures at Emanuel, which he had attended very many years ago, in which he 
stated his distinct remembrance that all the peculiar doctrines of the gospel were 
most fully brought forward, 
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The whole truth of the matter is, that the two Universities propose 
to themselves entirely the same ends,* though they differ in a trifling 
degree as to the means, that it may be fair matter of doubt which sys- 
tem is the best as to subscription at admission, but that as it never was 
the system of Cambridge, and there is not any statute to direct it, 
to charge that university with a dereliction of its duty, in order to 
favour the admission of dissenters, as such, is as unjust, as it must be 
injurious to a good cause. The writer, for one, would be very glad 
to see it imperative at Cambridge as well as Oxford, by statute, that 
examinations on the Articles should be a sine gua non, and that the 
same conformity to such a statute, which was revived thirty years 
ago at Oxford, should be commenced at Cambridge. But he would 
be guilty of base ingratitude and base injustice to his own University, 
and to the many truly zealous Christian teachers there, if he allowed 
such charges to pass unanswered, 


P.S. Since the above remarks were written, a pampblet from Mr. 
Thirlwall has appeared, on which a few words must be said, though, 
at so late a period, it is impossible to discuss it fully. Mr. Thirlwall 
professes to answer Dean Turton’s pamphlet by saying, that the expe- 
riment of Daventry is of no force, as to the English Universities, 
because Daventry was a theological academy, not a general place of 
education. To pass over the fact that it was for laymen as well as 
clergy, is not the argument the stronger? If in a divinity college, 
where the instruction must be much more precise, the admission of 
persons of different persuasions made ¢ neutral, and the students 
Socinians, surely in a general place of education, where the instruc- 
tion must be Jess precise, such an effect would follow more cer- 
tainly. But Mr. Thirlwall goes on to argue that the Univer- 
sities are neither places for theological study,+ nor even for religious 
education; he contends that the chapel, lectures, and govern- 
ing members of the colleges, do nothing for religious instruction ; that 
the college, looked at as a family, does nothing, or what is utterly 
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* Professor Turton has stated all this as well as it is possible, in pp, 20—23 of his 
pamphlet. 

+ Mr. Thirlwall argues this as to Cambridge from a sermon of the Master of 
Trinity, addressed to students in divinity, in which Mr. T. states that the Master 
recognised the fact that the University was not the place for divinity studies, and 
recommended them to use their spare time for such studies. Surely Mr. T. must 
have forgotten that this sermon (not printed) was only one of an extensive course, 
a part of which the writer, then resident at Cambridge, had the privilege of hearing, 
and that the commencing sermons of that course divided the necessary studies for all, 
into Theological, Classical, and Mathematical, and then dwelt on each branch at 
length. After this, the Master addressed a sermon to those going into the church, 
and another to young lawyers, and recommended them, even before they entered 
on their peculiar studies fully, and while engaged in the general course laid down for 
all, nevertheless to prepare themselves, in some degree, for their future occupation, 
and he advised divinity students to set apart Sundays and festivals for that purpose, 
and then to pursue a line of reading marked out for them. Surely, if reference 
is made to unpublished works (a very strong measure), common justice would de- 
mand that the whole of their author's argument should be given. By the neglect of 
this caution, grievous wrong, as it seems to the writer, is done to the Master of 
Trinity. As to Oxford, Mr. Pusey’s letter will be sufficient, 


Vou. V.—June, 1834. 5c 
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insignificant to that end; that if any religious good is gained in the 
Universities, it is by private study, by conversation with friends of 
the same age, and by voluntary attendance at the various churches of 
the University—for it is of Cambridge that he speaks particularly— 
and that in lectures it is not intended to teach the student what a Chris- 
tian, but what a gentleman and scholar should know. He adds that, 
in his opinion, the best thing would be to give up ail compulsory 
attendance on religious worship, discard the daily service, and have 
one voluntary service in the course of the week. It would appear from 
Mr. Thirlwall’s line of argument, that he is no believer in the efficacy 
of any institutions; and that, in his judgment, a man must do every- 
thing for himself in his education. 

In contradiction to these statements as to lectures doing nothing for 
religious instruction, just coming, as it were, to justify Mr. Sewell’s 
strongest accusations against Cambridge, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that the lectures of which an account is given in the 
note above, are delivered in Mr, Thirlwall’s own college—that at 
St. John’s the lectures are of the same kind, and that at that 
college a knowledge of a practical commentary is required in exa- 
minations ; and that the writer can give the names and colleges of 
other lecturers, who pursue the same course. To what the writer 
considers as a very serious accusation—viz., that the young men do not 
gain any religious advantage from the governing members of their 
respective societies,—that the contributions to this end from the college 
are little or nothing,—he must say, in reply, that here, too, he can 
furnish name after name, at college after college, (and some in Mr. 
Thirlwall’s own college,) of tutors who have always felt the sacred 
duty of impressing religious truth on the minds of those committed 
to their charge. Mr. 'Thirlwall, of course, would act in compliance 
with his own belief, that no good is done by the interference 
of authorities, by abstaining from entering on such points with his 
own pupils. But if others entertain, as most persons do entertain, a 
different belief, such neglect would be a violation of a most sacred 
trust reposed in them, which they could never excuse. The tutors at 
Cambridge, therefore, who are grievously injured by these statements, 
are bound, in justice to their own characters and to the University 
itself, to refute them in public, and not to allow such charges to remain 
unanswered. As to the good of attendance at chapel, this subject has 
been so well handled by Mr. Sewell in his two Sermons and Letter to 
Mr. Stanley, that not a word need be added here. This only shall be 
said, that often and often, in after life, men express to their college 
tutors the gratitude they feel for the reproofs, the warning, and the 
religious instruction given to them in their college career. With respect 
to the good or evil of compulsion in these matters, no one can doubt 
that Mr. Thirlwall’s powers would enable him to draw a very 
brilliant sketch of a system free from this incubus, although the 
writer, in common with living ornaments of the University, of powers 
equal to Mr. Thirlwall’s, utterly disbelieves in the efficacy of such 
a system, And that system, at all events, is not the system of 
our Universities. There is a practical resolution too of this 
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question, which is of more consequence than any speculation on the 
subject-——viz., an appeal to the parents of young men at the University. 
Let them say whether they will like or submit to the system recom- 
mended by Mr. Thirlwall, of setting their sons free from all restraint 
in religious matters, or not, and whether they wish to see such a system 
introduced. It will be of little consequence by what arguments it can 
be defended, when the pupils, for whose benefit it was devised, are 
withdrawn, and the University is changed into a desert, as it would, 
and ought to be. What Christian father, churchman or dissenter, 
would send his son, at eighteen years of age, to spend three or four 
years at a place where tutors declined interfering on religious matters, 
either in public or private, and the three or four years might be passed 
without the students ever entering a place of worship ? 


Things seem to remain much in statu quo as to the Tithe Bill and 
Church Rates Bill. ‘There are things in the first so absurd that they 
surely never can pass, For example, by sundry strange processes of 
valuation, the proportion of the rent and tithe is to be settled perma- 
nently. Then, after a time, a fresh valuation of the rent is to be made. 
But suppose that the two valuations are made on wholly different prin- 
ciples as to that enormous and most indefinite article, repairs ; suppose 
that originally repairs were charged on the landlord, and that the tithe 
was fixed for ever as one-fifth of the rent so valued ; suppose that after 
twenty years the new valuer is directed to charge all the repairs on 
the tenant, who will in consequence, of course, pay so much less rent ; 
then the poor parson, who was to have had, by the original valuation, 
one-fifth of a certain sum, now has one-fifth of that sum (or its proper 
representative) minus the whole of the repairs, while to the landlord, 
of course, it makes no difference. If some clause is not introduced to 
set that matter right, (and it will be an exceedingly difficult clause to 
frame, considering the loose state of the law as to repairs,) that alone 
ought to throw the bill out. But this is only one out of a thousand 
objections, 

‘In addition to all other matters, we have now before us Bills 
respecting Pluralities and Non-residence. ‘To speak of the last first, 
the Bill has all the appearance of attending to words, not things. Did 
any one ever hear a complaint of that provision of the law which 
enables a clergyman to be absent three months in a year? or is there 
any one, who knows any thing, who does not know that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred clergy cannot take advantage of the provision if 
they would, and would not if they could? Clergymen’s families are 
like other people's in that respect; and people of small fortune and 
large family neither can move nor wish to move every year, or even 
every other year. A six-weeks’ tour or visit to the sea, with three or 
four children, is not very readily accomplished once in five years by 
a man of four or five hundred a-year. If non-residence is complained 
of, it is total non-residence, not the occasional absence for a limited 
time, of one who is strictly resident for nine or ten months of every 
vear, and for twelve months of most. And yet the principal object 
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of the Bill is not so much to compel clergy to reside who do not reside 
at all, but to prevent any clergyman from being away more than 
thirty days at once! So that, in future, all intercourse of family or 
friendly affection between the clergy and their families is to be carried 
on through his Majesty’s post-office; and if a clergyman who was 
born in the north is wicked enough to accept a benefice in the south, 
or vice versd, he is never from that moment to be allowed to see the 
face of father, mother, brother, sister, or the friends of his youth. A 
man will not travel a long and very expensive journey of three or 
four hundred miles, to set out again on the same journey three days 
after he has achieved it. It would really seem, if one could suppose 
that Bills ever had such intentions, that this provision was made in 
mere spite, and to vex, and annoy, and harass the clergy, for it can 
do no possible good, nor will it give gratification to one human being, 
even among the dissenters, or worst enemies of the church, except 
the few miserable people who may have a pleasure in anything 
which annoys the clergy personally. 

Then as to the Pluralities, this Bill does not, like one brought in by 
the church three or four years ago, stop the holding of two dignities 
or two stalls by the same person, which was a highly proper pro- 
vision, but it directs that, if a person has any cathedral preferment, 
he is not to hold any benefice with it exceeding £100 per annum. 
Now take the case of Chester. The stalls there are barely £150 per 
annum. Does a legislator think he does any good by saying that 
a prebendary of Chester shall never have above £250 per annum, 
this being one of the high and honourable stations of the church ? 
With a few exceptions, such as St. Paul’s, Durham, Canterbury, 
Westminster, and so on, the greatest residentiary stalls in cathedrals are 
worth four or five hundred a-year. Four or five hundred a-year may 
be a very proper income for a quiet station in the country. But for 
the high stations, it is really too absurd to contend that it is sufficient. 
And if it is meant that, excepting the bishoprics and deaneries, there 
shall be no high stations,—if it is meant to cut the church down at once 
to the level, or rather below the level of the Scottish kirk, it would be 
better to state this distinctly than to do it by side-blows. But what 
object is gained by all this? A stall at a cathedral requires residence 
for two or three months. Why is it bad, why is it not on the whole 
good, that, if stalls are properly given away, a clergyman who is 
rightly discharging his duties as a parish minister for nine or ten 
months every year, should have the advantage of going for a short 
period to the cathedral town, and gaining such advantage from change 
and rest as are good for all? But against whom is all this legislation 
directed ? Against residentiaries ? There are but perhaps 200, or there- 
abouts, in the whole kingdom, so that the non-restdence, as the Bill would 
call it, ¢. e. the absence, for two or three months, of these persons, is not 
very injurious to the church, But the fact is, that the Bill goes much fur- 
ther. It states that no one holding cathedral preferment is to hold a 
benefice above £100 per annum. Now, in addition to the residentiary 
stalls, there are very many stalls in cathedrals, the far greater part of 
which are mere marks of honour, worth 2/., 5/., 10/., 207. per annum 
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each, with a fine sometimes falling in after twenty or thirty years, 
and some of them without any such fine, or any annual income. 
What can be meant by a Bill prohibiting the holders of these great 
benefices, not requiring a day’s residence, from holding a living above 
£100 year? These are usually given away as compliments to 
deserving clergy, and are thus the sort of s¢ars and garters of the pro- 
fession ; and if a few of them should, once in a man’s life, bring him 
three or four hundred pounds, the riches are not overwhelming! 

Look again at the effect which this Bill must have on the curates. 
Verily, in this as in other cases of reform, the parties to be benefited 
will have great reason to curse their friends. What is to become of 
the working clergy, as it pleases some persons to call curates, when 
no one may hold two livings which exceed £300 per annum, not- 
withstanding the treacherous paragraph in the Times, which, to blind 
the public, pretended to understand that the Bill allowed a person 
holding one living of £2,000 per annum to hold another of £200, 
and to think that the legislature dared not go any farther, out of fear 
of the church ? 

The secret, however, of all this matter is told in a sentence or two 
of the Lord Chancellor’s speech. ‘The noble and learned Lord referred 
to a declaration of his in favour of the established church, and then 
added (and the words should be attentively marked by all who wish 
to understand the object of these bills), “ But it became him to prove, 
as soon as he could, after making that declaration, that he was by no 
means averse to as expedient, as wise, and as safe a measure of 
Church Reform as might increase the favour of the Established 
Church with the people, and provide for its permanence and security. 
He deemed the two measures which he had introduced as most con- 
ducive to the end, and best answering the description he had just 
given; and he thought, for the redemption of the pledge he had 
given, that it would be most advisable to bring them forward before 
W hitsuntide.’’ On this speech Lord Winchilsea observed, that “it 
appeared to him that the measures had originated in a sudden 
thought of the noble and learned Lord, in order to make peace with the 
body of dissenters, from whom the noble and learned Lord had 
recently presented a petition.” The fact is, that meeting after meet- 
ing of the dissenters has rejected the healing measures proposed, and 
insisted upon everything that was extravagant. And when, in addi- 
tion to this dissatisfaction, they received the farther injury of @ speech 
from the Chancellor in praise of an establishment, their language 
became such, that this learned person was forced into a conviction 
that something must be done—even before W hitsuntide—to allay the 
storm. How strongly it blew, the following extract will shew; it 
comes from the un-Christian Advocate :— 


“The House of Commons has set apart this day for the reception of Dis- 
senters’ petitions, when probably Lord Althorp will take the Rosberg | of 
endeavouring to excite further hopes, that he may have the malicious plea- 
sure of disappointing them. But the dissenters will not be such fools as 
again to believe any thing which he may say, unless it be rendered credible 
by corresponding acts. The Church-rate juggle has served to open the eyes of 
the blind. All the recognised leaders of dissent in London have expressed 
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their indignation at that second insult. The resolutions of the Committee of 
the Protestant Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty will be found 
among our advertisements. Those of the United Committee we gave last week. 
The Committee of Deputies have published a similar expression of feeling. 
We hear and read of meetings and resolutions, in nearly every part of the 
empire. Thus, a fair warning will be given to the Whig ministers. If they 
persist in a measure that vainly attempts to reconcile the voluntary and the 
compulsory principles, they will do it attheir peril. Not a dissenter, worthy 
of the name, will help them to retain their places; (which, by the way, they 
are, as usual, threatening to resign, if Mr. Harvey will not allow Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot to retain her pension;) on the contrary, the entire body of the dissen- 
ters, as is so plainly intimated in the resolutions of the Manchester Committee 
(for which also see our advertisements,) will band themselves together, and 
use their utmost endeavours to hurl their treacherous friends from their, not 
bad, but abused, eminence.” 

It was sufficiently plain, therefore, that speedy measures must be 
taken to gratify the more violent part of the dissenters by strong 
measures against the church. Yet surely it is a very small portion of 
dissenters who can be gratified by a clergyman being changed to a 
prisoner, forbidden to visit his friends, or ever to be absent from home 
above thirty days at once,—by seeing all confidence formally taken 
away by law, and everything like a sense of duty and conscience 
superseded by Act of Parliament. As such enactments would prevent 
all persons of a high sense of duty or honour from entering the pro- 
fession, and place it in the hands of a lower and worse class than has 
ever yet been seen in it, one might be tempted to think that the 
express object of the Bill was to degrade the profession, and gratify 
the large class who wish to see a clergyman something between an 
overseer and a footman, did it not come from one who has so recently 
and so strongly declared his attachment to the church. This, how- 
ever, being out of the question, such enactments can be attributed 
only to the necessity felt for gratifying the dissenters. 


That distinguished Christian, Mr. R. Grant, has again brought for- 
ward a Bill to admit the Jews, and unchristianize the legislature—a 
Bill which every conscientious Jew reprobates as much as Christians 
do. The Record very justly observes that the present House of Com- 
mons would cheerfully admit, not only Jews, but avowed Atheists, or 
Pagans. 

As to the Sabbath bills, it is much to be regretted that Sir A. Agnew 
brought forward a second time what he knew would certainly be re- 
jected. If any friend advised him to this course, in order thus to make 
the House of Commons give testimony against itself, that friend advised 
him ill. The business of a legislator is, to do all the good he can prac- 
tically, without ceding a principle. But no one cedes a principle who 
says, openly—* I think more ought to be done; but as I know that I 
cannot persuade you who have the power, I ask you for the present 
only for such and such points which I think you will concede.” ‘The 
making the present penalties established by law, large enough to 
operate, which they do not now, would probably be the best and 
most effective measure. | 

It is very deplorable that the ‘ Religious Assemblies Bill’’ excites 
so little notice. It will do much mischief; giving additional oppor- 
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tunities for irregular practices, evil in themselves, and not simply 
because they are irregular. But in the storm of greater evils, this 
smaller one passes unnoticed, . 

One of the brightest features of the day is the Declaration of the 
Laity in favour of the church, on which the following address to the 
King has been founded, and was presented to-day (May 27th). It 
ought to be mentioned that the Committee have been most scrupulous 
—too scrupulous, perhaps—in rejecting all names without full descrip- 
tion of the parties, all names written in the same hand, and in this 
way have struck off an enormous number of legitimate signatures, in 
order to prevent a breath of suspicion from falling on the declaration. 
When it is remembered, too, how many refused only because they 
thought no declaration wanted after the King’s speech, and the Minis- 
ters’ declaration of good-will to the Church—how many only be- 
cause they thought a declaration useless, and wished for a petition— 
how many only because they understood that signing the declaration 
would preclude them from assenting to any measure of Church 
Reform—it will be seen at once, that, imperfect as the organization 
for working such a declaration for the first time must be, the number 
of signatures is enormous, and truly gratifying to every friend of the 
Church. The copies of the declaration and original signatures are to 
be deposited at Lambeth, after an address to the Archbishop. 


ADDRESS TO THE KING. 


We, your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, beg leave humbly to approach your Ma- 
jesty with the profoundest feelings of affection and loyalty towards your 
Majesty’s sacred person and throne; and, as lay members of the church of 
England, to offer to your Majesty the expression of our firm attachment to 
her pure faith and worship, and her apostolic form of government. 

We farther find ourselves called upon, by the events which are daily passing 
around us, to declare our firm conviction, that the consecration of the State by 
the public maintenance of the Christian religion, is the first and paramount 
duty of a Christian king and people; and that the church established in these 
realms, by carrying its sacred and beneficial influences through all orders and 
degrees, and into every corner of the land, has, for many ages, been the great 
and distinguishing blessing of this country, and not less the means, under 
Divine Providence, of national prosperity than of individual piety. 

In the preservation, therefore, of this our national church, in the integrity 
of her rights and privileges, and in her alliance with the state, we feel we have 
an interest most direct and real, and we accordingly avow our firm determina- 
tion to do all that in us lies, in our several stations, to uphold unimpaired, in 
its security and efficiency, that establishment which we have received as the 
richest legacy of our forefathers, and desire to hand down as the best inherit- 
ance of our posterity. Me 

We avow these sentiments with the greater confidence, from a conviction 
that they are widely and deeply in the heart of your Majesty’s subjects—a 
conviction confirmed by the fact, that independently of many other unques- 
tionable demonstrations, the same declaration which we now humbly make 
has been most extensively adopted throughout England and Wales, having 
already received actual signatures of above two hundred and thirt thousand of 
your Majesty’s lay subjects, for the most part substantial householders and heads 
of families, and all of them male persons of adult age. 

That your Majesty may long continue to watch over and protect that 
church, of which your Majesty and your royal predecessors have so long been 
the “ Nursing Fathers,” is the earnest prayer of your Majesty's most dutiful 
and loval eubiects. (Signed by the Chairman, Committee, &c.) 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Corpus Christi Oxford 
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Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral ......sssesesessereereeree April 27. 
Bishop of Llandaff, St. Martin’s in the Fields, ail April 27. 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, St. John the Evangelist, Westminster... May 18. 
Bishop of Gloucester, St. Margaret’s, Westminster............. cevccccces soceees May 25. 
Bishop of Oxford, Cathedral Church of Oxford ............++: soecesscese esecsee May 25. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden ..... quocnedbacianesepeiscens sccesccde esdeocts penesvences May 25. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Alston, Edward .......... Ba. St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Balston, Charles ...... m.a- Corpus Christi Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Barrow, John..... sececes M.A. Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Bigge, E. Thomas...... B.A. Merton Oxford Bishop of Oxford emits 
Bishop of Gloucester, by 1. d. 
Bluett, F. R. P.C...... z.a. Magd. Hall Oxford } from, Bishop of B&W. 
Boyd, William ......... M.A. University Oxford Bishop of Oxford bitin 
. Bishop of Gloucester, by I. d. 
Brown, Wilse..........+. BeAs Emanuel Camb. a Bishop of Durham 
Burgess, R. Burdett... s.a. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Cameron, Alexander... B.a. Magd. Hall Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Carey, John ......e000. BAe Exeter Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Cautley, Joshua......... Bea. Jesus Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Chamberlain, Thomas.. 8.a. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Chambers, Thos......... BA. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Chepmell, H. Le M... 3.a. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Christie, J. F. ......... MA. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Claughton, T. Legh. we MA. Trinity Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Cotesworth, Hen. ...... B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Day, George .......++005 B.A. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Drummond, Heneage.. 38.a. Balliol Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Dynham, Wm. Burton m.a. Magd. Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Dyott, Wm. Herrick... B.a. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Edwards, ee ( Literate) Bishop of Llandaff 
Fane, F. A. S. .....000. p.a. New Inn Hall Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Fletcher, W liane ececes B.A. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Glynne, Henry ......... B.A. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Goodlake, T. W. ...... B.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Grant, Anthony......... B.c.L. New Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Grove, E. Hartopp ... m.a. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Handley, William ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Jelf, William E.......... B.A. Christ Churc! Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Johnson, G. H. S....... M.A. Queen's Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Kelly, Edward.......... s.A- Catharine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
King, Charles............ M.A. Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Kitson, F. John ......... n.A. St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Knapp, Henry............ Ba. St.John’s Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Kynaston, Herbert...... M.A. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Lloyd, Charles .......... B.A. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Menteath, G. W. S..... B.a. Magd. Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Ae Needham, Charles ...... sa. Jesus Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
cE Oldrid, John Henry... 3.a. Magd. Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
i4 Ormerod, T. J......... - M.A. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Overton, Isle Grant .... m.a. Corpus Christi Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Peers, Charles............ B.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Piggott, Sam. Rotton.. ».a. St. Edm, Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Price, John.. B.A. Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Randall, H. G.. ee siebasibe Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 


Bishop of Oxford 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 


Sisson, Mich., Student of the Clerical Coll. of St. Bees } Bishop of Lincoln, by 1. d 
= from Bishop of Durham. 


Sneyd, Walter............ M.A. Christ Church Oxford } Bp. of Gloucester, by I. d. 

from Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Stevens, W. E. ......... M.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Oxford 
Tireman, W. W......... M.A. Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Walker, S. H. ......... Ba. Balliol Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Ward, Edw, Langton.. 3.a. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Watson, William ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Oxford 
Whitworth, W. H. .... w.a. Corpus Christi Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Wood, Richard ......... B.A. St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

PRIESTS. 

Bazely, T. Tyssen ...... M.A. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Bewsher, Franc. Wm.. 3.a. = Trinity Dublin } ae Shen of De . 
Bliss, James........0.000. m.a. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Broad, John Samuel... 8.a. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Bishop of Peterborough 
Carr, George ........... B.A. Merton Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Cookson, Charles........ B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Daubeny, Arth. Fred.- m.a. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Dolby, John Smith...... m.a. Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Fisher, John ......0..000. B.A. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Garnier, Thomas ...... z.c.L. All Souls’ Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Hesse, Fred. Legrew... 11.8. ‘Trin. Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Isham, Arthur ......... na. All Souls’ Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Jackson, John........006: g.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Jackson, Robert......... B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Llandaff 
Kemble, William ...... s.c.L. Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Pearson, Thomas ...... M.A. Queen's Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Potchett, William ...... z.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Price, Robt. Morgan... 8.a. Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Richards, W. S.......... BA. Jesus Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Robertson, James ...... z.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Ryder, Geo. Dudley... B.a. Oriel Oxford Bp. of Lichfield & Coventry 
Sotheby, Thomas Hans 3.a. New Inn Hall Oxford ae of Lincoln i 
Me ih ies ‘ sishop of Lincoln, by 1. d. 
Taylor, Robt. M. ...... s.c.t. Christ’s Camb. from Bishop of Durham 
Thomas, Francis ...... z.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Wilkinson, Wm. A.... 8A.  Christ’s Camb. Bishop of Gloucester 
Wright, Frank B....... B.A. Queen's Oxford Bishop of Peterborough 
Wyatt, Arth. Montagu St. David's, Lampeter Bishop of Lich. & Cov., by 


1. d. from Bp. of St. David's 


N.B. The Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London likewise held Ordi- 
nations on Trinity Sunday, but the names of the persons ordained never appear in the 
usual sources of information. 





The Bishop of Norwich has fixed his next Ordination to be holden in the Cathe- 
dral, on Sunday, the 8th of June. 

The Bishop of Ely’s Ordination will be held in London, on Sunday, the 22nd of June. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
2ist of September. Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship before 
the 10th of August. 

- Diocese of Salisbury.— A General Ordination will be holden at the Palace, Salisbury, 
on Sunday, the 2lst of December next. Candidates for Deacon's Orders, who intend 
to offer themselves for Ordination at that time, are hereby informed that they will be 
examined, for their first examination, on Tuesday, the 9th of September next, for which 
purpose they will attend at the Palace, at 10 o'clock in the morning. The Candidates 
may be informed of the books and subjects in which they will be then examined, by 
applying to Edward Davies, Esq., Registry, Close, Salisbury ; to whom the requisite 
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papers are to be sent on or before the 9th of August next; namely, Nomination to a 
Cure (in which is to be inserted the date of the Incumbent’s institution, and the popu- 
lation of the parish ), Testimonium, Siquis, Certificate of Age, Certificate of attendance 
yt gs Lectures, and Letter from the Incumbent, stating his reasons for requiring 
a Curate. 

N.B. No Candidate for Deacon’s Orders will be admitted whose Title is to extend 
to more than one church, or to a parish, the population of which exceeds 400 persons, if 
he is to perform the whole duty, or on a Temporary Title. 

The requisite papers to be sent in forthwith by Candidates for Priest’s Orders, are a 
Testimonium, Siquis, and Letters of Deacon’s Orders, if not ordained Deacon inthe Dio- 
cese of Salisbury ; which Candidates, and also the Candidates for Deacon’s Orders, are to 
be at the Palace on Tuesday, the 16th of December next, at 10 o’clock in the morning. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Adams, R. Newton ....... Lady Margaret’s Preacher, Cambridge. 

Atkins, Hy .....0 cecseeeeee . Prebendary of Wittering, in Chichester Cathedral. 
Daubeny, E, A......e.e00: - Rural Dean of the Deanery of Cirencester. 

Doune, P., C. of Romsey, A Surrogate for the Diocese of Winchester. 

Dyer, W., C.of Mere .... A Surrogate for the Diocese of Sarum. 

Fielding, Henry............. Chaplain and Vicar of Christ’s College, Manchester 
Fisher, W, ..cscccceeseeeeees Leversage’s Lectureship, St. Peter’s, Derby, 
Fortescue, Hon. & Rev. J., Prebendary of Worcester Cathedral. 

srenville, Hon, G, Nevill, Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Penrose, T. T. ............ Bedford Minor Prebendal Stall in Lineoln Cathedral. 
Pilkington, C. ............Prebendary of Wyndham, in Winchester Cathedral. 
Thompson, James......... Chaplain of All Saints’, Oxford. 

Wagner, H. M., V. of Brighton, Treasurer of the Diocese of Chichester. 
Watts, J. ...scceceeeeeeeee Officiating Minister of St. James’s Church, Guernsey. 





PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barnes, J. ......... Onecote P. C. Stafford Lich.& C. V. of Leeke 
BOrry, Decrees ccces Nantwich R. Cheshire Chester Lord Crewe 
Bird, Edward....... Tattenhall R. Cheshire Chester Bishop of Chester 
Bland, Charles .... Donnington V. 

Booty, M. G........ Bedlington C. Northum. Durham D. & C. of Durham 
Broad, J. S........ ° } All Saints C., } wag Northmp. Peterboro’ The Corporation 
ampton 
» 7s M4 
Cornish, T. M. ... Fitzhead P. C. Somerset B. & W. t oe a 
Cox, Thomas ...... Kimeote R. Leicester Lincoln oh ie de 
Crawfurd, — ...... Woodmansterne V. Surrey Winchester Lord Chancellor. 
® " Llangadock Wis sa cu 
Davies, T. ......... , Carmar. St. David’s Bp. of St. David's 
w. Liandoissart 
sta ES 
a re j yg Poco 7% C. : Northum. Durham Vicar of Newcastle 
ewcastle 
Fendall, Jobn...... Bucknall R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
Fitsr0F, Asccccscees Great Fakenham R. Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton 
Fludyer, J. H. ... Thistleton R. Rutland Peterboro’ gt ee Esq,, 
Forster, C. ......+.. Ash R, Kent Canterbury Abp. Canterbury. 
Milton Ernest V., Beds Lincoln C. Turnor, Esq. 


of Stoke Rochford 


Foulis, Henry P. D. P. Dur- 


& Gt. Brickhill R. Bucks Lineols } 


combe, Esq. 
Green, — ......... Muston V. FE. York York H.Osbaldeston, Esq 
Greenly, John ... Sharncott R. Wilts Sarum Lord Chancellor 
Hall, N. O’Brien, Jarrow P. C. Durham Durham _ T. — ~ 
St. Thomas the Apos- J. Buller, Esq, 
Harward, C, ...... } ale V... none ot Devon Exon MP. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Hewett, G.......... Sandon R. Essex London Queen’s Col. Camb. 
Langdon, G. H.... oe » Brighton, Sussex Chichester Vicar of Brighton 
Langley, D. E.... Olney V. Bucks _ Lincoln Earl of Dartmouth 

—s Whitchurch cum . ; Trustees of Earl 
SAG CRT i Marbury R. { Salop an BC. } of Bridgewater 
Maberley, F. H... Great Finborough V. Suffolk © Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Maddy, B. ......... Albrighton P. C. Salop L.& C. W. Spurrier, 9 
Palmer, Charles... Ligthorne R., Warwick L. & C. LA, Willoughby de 


Broke 
\ Lord Holland, as 
? Chance, ofthe Duchy 
( Rev. W. Potchett, 
Preb. of North 


Park, George....... Hawkshead V. Lancash. Chester 


Potchett, W., jun. Ponton Magna R. Lincoln Lincoln 


Grantham 
Smith, Jeremiah... Long Buckley V. Northmp.Peterboro’ Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Mr. & Mrs. Bo- 
Sotheby, T. H.... North Mimms V. Herts Lincoln sanquet & Mr, 
Gaussen 
Uppleby, G. ...... mae Lincoln Lincoln Rev. G. Uppleby 
Watkins, D. ...... Thornborough V. Bucks Lincoln Sir H. Verney, bt. 
East Terrington J Cc. T E 
Whichcote, C...... ; cum Wragby V.> Lincoln Lincoln re 
. : of Stoke Rochford 
and Panton R. ) 


Williams, D. A...) ee weh- \ Montgom. St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


Woodward, T...... Hopton Wafers R. Salop Hereford TT. Botfield, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


= Malherbe R. Kent Canterb. J. C. Mann, Esq. 
Barwick, John.. Egerton P. C dikent Cantesd “ie and C. of St, 
‘ . 


Ws Charing Vv. Paul's 
Bell, Philip W fp cere R. Norfolk Norw. Mrs. Moor 
; a & Stow Bardolph V. Ditto Ditto Ditto 
Blo’ Norton R. _ Ditto Ditto Rev. C. Brown 
Brown, Charles.... and Luston-cum- Suffolk Ditto 
Sizewell , 
Cooke, Sie 5 Northfield R. Worcester Worcester G,. Fenwick, Esq. 


@ and Head Master of King Edward’s Grammar School 


Lichfield & 
Cole, Thomas..... - Long Buckley V. Northam. Peterboro’ } “° polly "- 
Croome, John..... } ee * § Gloucest. Gloucester — Croome, Esq. 


Prebend. of St. Paul’s Cath, and Wore. Cath. 
Old Sodbury V. w. 
Chipping Sodb. C 
& Upton-on-Sev. K. Worcester Worcester Bp. of Worcest. 


Davison, John..... Gloucest. Gloucester D.& C.of Worces. 


Dodd, J........ eesee Chester-le-Street C. Durham Durham 

Edwards, John...... Berry Pomeroy V. Devon Exon Duke of Somerset. 
Ella, Joh , Martin R. Kent Canterb Sir E. and Sir J. 
ula, John G....... Wooton St. Martin R. Ken anterb. Brydges 


Follett, Richd. F. Highlands, nr. Taunton Somerset SE EE 
Forster, William.. Ayston R. Rutland. Peterboro’ } a ree ane 
Goddard, William Charlton Kings P. C. Gloucest. Gloucester Jesus Coll., Oxford 
Harrison, Richard ‘Temple Sowerby P.C. Cumb. — Carlisle Earl of Thanet 

Jones, William, Fellow and Senior Dean of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Lady 
Margaret's Preacher 


clin 
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Name. Preferment. — County. Diocese. Patron. 
Jones, John......... } “tia : Denbigh Bangor Bishop of Bangor 
Knapp, Primatt... Broughton R. Bucks Lincoln Wm. Praed, Esq. 
Knipe, Francis.... Sandon R. Essex London Queen’sCol.Camb. 


Lewis, Deol! C... Minor Canon of St. Omens Chapel, Windsor, 


and Ruislip V. Middlesex London D. & C. of Windsor 
Moverley, John .... Liddington V. 


Museraves Sir C++? Crundall R. Kent  Canterb. Sir J. Filmer, Bt. 


Myers, Dr., Lee Terrace, Blackheath 
Owen, W. Wynne Llanymowddy R. MerionethSt. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


Pattinson, Thomas Kirklington V. Cumberl. Carlisle Wm. Dacre, Esq. 
Penton, ‘Thomas... East Wellow V. Hants Wint. LD. of Buckingham. 
> . 
Sedgwick, James... Cury Rivell V. Somer. } Cot Walle ¢ Earl of Chatham 
Smyth, J. H., senior Minister of St. Thomas’s Church, Liverpool. 
Still, John, jun..... Inglesham V. Wilts Sarum Bp. of Salisbury 
Steeple Bumstead V. Essex London Lord Chancellor 
Stuart, Henry...... East Donnyland R. — Essex London Rev. C. Hewitt 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mansfield 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
. Twyford P. C. Bucks —_— Lincoln Ann.toRectorsh.of 
Tatham, Edward. - ‘ : : Line.Coll.,Oxon. 
Whitchurch R. Salop L. & Cov, ) *rustecs of L. Earl 


2 of Bridgewater 
Christ’s Hosp. and 
Walker, Wm. H... Great Wigston V. Leicester Lincoln Haberdasher’s C. 
r alternately. 
Whittle, D., Hollingworth Hall, Cheshire 
Yorstoun, James, Hoddam Manse. 
—_—_——— 


SCOTLAND. 


The King has been pleased to present the Rev. Alexander Low to the church and 
parish of Keig, in the presbytery of Alford and shire of Aberdeen, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Alexander Smith. 

The Senatus Academicus of the University of Glasgow have unanimously conferred 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity on the Rev. James Rk. Brown, Minister of the Scot- 
tish Church in Swallow-street, London. 

The King has been pleased to present the Rev. Samuel Smith to the church and 
parish of Borgue, in the presbytery and stewartry of Kirkcudbright, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. James Gordon. 

oe 


: IRELAND. 


The Rev. J. Swane, Curate of Kilworth, has been promoted to the Rectory of 
Fethard, county ‘Tipperary.—The Rev. David Hare, late of Cork, has been appointed 
to the Curacy of Kilworth. 

The Rev. James Meaham, M. A., has been appointed to the Curacy of the Union of 
Rallisakeery and Rathrea, in the Diocese of Killala. 

The Rev. Mr. Perry, son-in-law of the late Bishop of Waterford, has been appointed, 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Cashel, to the parish of Kilmeaden, vacant by the 
death of the late Rector, the Rev. Mr. Archdall. 

The Bishop of Cloyne has presented the Rev. Wm. Ryder, Curate of the parish of 
Ratheormac, county of Cork, to the Archdeaconry of the Diocese, vacant by the death 
of the Ven. Zach. Cooke Collis. 

The Rev. Mr. Collins, Curate of Carrigtohill, in the Diocese of Cloyne, has sue- 
ceeded to the Prebend of St. Michael's, belonging to his Diocese, in the place of Mr. 
Ryder. 

The Rev. Mr. Connell has been appointed Chaplain to Kilmainham Hospital, vice 
Crofton, deceased. 

The Rev. George Needham has been appointed to the Curacy of the Free Church, 
Drogheda, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. Hugh Usher Tighe, M. A., to the Rec- 
tery of Clonmore, county Louth. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD, 


Ashmolean Society, Friday, May 2.—~ The 
Society met at the Botanic Garden. The Pre- 
sident stated that the following gentlemen were 

yroposed by P. B, Duncan, Esq., as Honorary 
oa in consequence of their joint and 
most liberal benefactions to the Ashmolean 
Museum :—Major Stacy; J. P. Stacy, Esq., 
of Calcutta ; J. E. Stacy, Esq., of New South 
Wales ; and the Rev. D. G. Stacy, B.C.L., 
of New College, as an Ordinary Member. 
They were unanimously elected. A paper was 
read, communicated anonymously by a member 
of the Society, containing some account of a 
curious and scarce tract on the building of a 
large ship by Charles I. in 1637. A paper 
was read by the Rev. Dr. Burton, on the evi- 
dence for the existence of the unicorn. A 
verbal account was given by Professor Wilson, 
of the facts relative to the existence of a species 
of antelope in India, which has been described 
as aunicorn. Further remarks on the subject 
were made by Mr. Stafford, Dr. Buckland, 
Mr. Black, and Mr. Bigge. 


May 3. 

Eveter College.—There will be an Election 
in this College on the 30th of June to Two 
Fellowships, founded for natives of the county 
of Devon, who at the time of their election 
shall be of at least two years’ standing in the 
University. Also, on the 2nd of June, to a 
Scholarship, open to all persons who have not 
parsed the examination for the degree of B.A. 
without any further restriction. Candidates 
for the Fellowships are required to signify their 
intention to the Rector on or before the 25th 
of June. Candidates for the Scholarship on 
or before the 27th of May. 

Merton College. —There will be an election 
of Three Postmasters in the above College, on 
Monday, June 2nd. Candidates must have 
attained the age of 17, and not exceeded the age 
of 20 years. The certificate of baptism, and 
testimonials from their respective schools or col- 
leges must be delivered to the Warden on 
Saturday, the 3ist of May. 

The name of the Most Noble Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, Chancellor, was entered upon 
the books of Christ Church, on Monday last. 

On Saturday last, Mr. R. W. A. Smith, 
of Merton College, was elected Scholar of Jesus 
College. 

On Monday last, W. G. Ward, of Ch. Ch. ; 
J.C. Miller, of St. John’s; and W. C. Beas- 
ley, of Lincoln, were elected Scholars ; and J. 
Boucher, of Exeter ; and D. W. Eaton, from 
Aynhoe School, were elected Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitioners of Lincoln College. 

On Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ; — 

Bachelor in Medi.ine, with Licence to 
Practise. —G. Lloyd, St. John’s, grand comp. 


Masters of Arts—Rev. R. B. Fisher, Pem- 
broke, grand comp.; A. A. Francklyn, Exeter, 
grand comp. ; Rev. T. H. Hawes, New College ; 
H. Denison, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—P. Allen, New Inn Hall ; 
I. Spencer, St. Mary Hall; H. Sugden, Alban 
Hall ; N. Watts, University; W. Grice, Uni- 
versity ; Lord C. Thynne, Ch, Ch. ; R. Smith, 
Worcester; J. H. Harding, Magdalen Hall; 
A. S. Gem, Magdalen Hall; T. Taylor, Mage 
dalen Hall; A. Stackhouse, Lincoln; T. 
Burrow, Queen's; E. T. Yates, Oriel; A, 
Twining, Oriel ; H. Heming, Fellow of St. 
John's; F. J. Kitson, Fellow of St. John’s ; 
J. J. Pratt, Fellow of St. John’s; H. J. Fel- 
lowes, St. John’s; J. Lacy, St. John’s, 

On Tuesday last, in a very full Convocation, 
it was agreed to affix the University Seal to 
Petitions to both Houses of Parliament against 
the proposed Bill for the admission of Dissenters 
into the Universities, with the power of taking 
Degrees. 

May 10. 


On Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred — 

Masters of Arts—Vise. Bernard, Oriel, grand 
comp.; T. G. Corbett, Ch. Ch., grand comp. ; 
Rev. J. R. Burgess, Oriel; Rev. T. B. L. 
Browne, Jesus ; E. Hulse, Fellow of All Souls; 
H. G. Randall, Michel Scholar of Queen's ; 
R. Smith, Balliol; H. C. Brooksbank, Wad- 
ham; Rev. J. H. Dewhurst, Worcester, 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Smallbone, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; R. H. Davy, St. Edmund Hall; 
J. R. Hill, University ; W. H. Egerton, Bra- 
sennose; D. Tupper, Brasennose; C, Thorp, 
Magdalen Hall; G. Roberts, Magdalen Hall; 
E. C. Streeten, Queen’s; T. E. Abraham, 
Balliol; W. J. B. Estcourt, Balliol; B. Low- 
ther, Merton; W. T. Sillifant, Exeter; J. 
Thomas, Jesus; J. R. Trye, Jesus; E. W. 
Davies, Jesus; T. Jackson, Worcester. 

In a Convocation holden the same day, the 
Lord Viscount Alford, of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, M.A., was admitted ad eundem. 

In a full Convocation, holden on Thursday, 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Civil Law 
was conferred upon W. J. Burchell, Esq., the 
African traveller. 

Yesterday the Rev. J. Radford, B. D., 
Senior Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 
was unanimously elected Rector of that Society, 
in the room of the Rev. E. Tatham, D.D. 
deceased. 

On Monday last the following gentlemen 
were elected Students of Christ Church, from 
Westminster :—J. J. Randolph, A. St. John, 
F. L. Moysey. 

Ashmolean Society, Friday, May 16.—Dr. 
Buckland in the chair. The following > 
men were elected members:—Rev. W. B. 
Allen, D.C.L., St. John’s; G. V. Cox, Esq. 
M.A., New College; C. W. Bingham, Esq. 
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B.A., New Coll A volume of the Asiatic 
Society's Physical Researches was presented by 
Professor Wilson. A Paper was read on 
Achromatism produced by the nature of the 
medium in which the focus is formed, by the 
Secretary. A paper was read on the explana- 
tion of certain ocular phenomena, by the 
Secretary. A Paper was read by Professor 
Wilson on the ancient coins of India. Dr. 
Daubeny presented a copy of his inaugural 
Lecture a and made a statement re- 

sting t rogress of the subscription to- 
wendoaie coupiainn of the Betenié Carden, 
particularly referring to the munificent dona- 
tion of 500/. from the Radcliffe Trustees. The 
Rev. J. Jones, of Ch. Ch., shewed an antique 
ring, lately discovered in the parish of St. 
Thomas's, in this city, and a short account of 
it, by Mr. Black, was read. 


May 17. 

Eldon Law Scholarship.—The second Elec- 
tion of an Eldon Scholar will take place on 
Monday, the 2nd of June, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s-street ; previous to 
which day, all applications must be transmitted 
to the Honorary Secretary, (Thomas Metcalfe, 
Esq., 5, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, ) 
sealed up, and endorsed * Eldon Scholarship, 
Candidate's A pplication,” and “with the 
Candidate's name also endorsed.” The forms 
of certificates and declarations required, together 
with the rules and regulations relative to such 
Election, are deposited with the Senior Tutor 
of each College and Hall, and with the Regis- 
trar of the University. 

The names of those Candidates who, at the 
close of the Public Examinations in Lent Term, 
were admitted by the Public Examiners into 
the Four Classesot Liter@ Humaniores, accord- 
ing to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as follow : 

Cuass 1.—Barnes, RK. W., Commoner of 
Queen's ; Blackburn, R., Scholar of Balliol ; 
Elder, E., Scholar of Balliol; Palmer, R., 
Scholar of Trinity, one of Dean Ireland's 
Scholars; Spranger, R. J., Fellow of Exeter ; 
Thompson, R., Commoner of Brasennose ; 
Thornton, E., Student of Ch. Ch.; Wood, 
W. E. C., Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen. 

Crass I1.—Abraham, T. E., Commoner of 
Balliol ; Chambers, E. E., Commoner of St. 
John’s; Chapman, T., Commoner of Exeter ; 
Foster, A. F.-J., Commoner of Trinity ; Fox, 
O., Scholar of Lincoln; Hoskyns, C., Com- 
moner of Balliol; Kingdon, T. K., Commoner 
of Exeter ; Lloyd, T., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; 
Renaud, G., Scholar of Corpus ; Snowden, R. 
Commoner of Queen's; Talmage, J. M., Ch. 
Ch. 

Crass I11.—Austen, G., Commoner of St. 
John’s ; Bishop, A. C., Commoner of Queen’s ; 
Brereton, J., Gentleman Commoner of New 
College ; Bush, J., Commoner of Wadham ; 
Edwards, J. W., Commoner of Brasennose ; 
Goodlake, T. W., Scholar of Pembroke ; 
Gough, H., Probationary Scholar of Queen’s ; 
Hall, W., Commoner of St. Edmund Hall; 
Hamer, H., Commoner of Queen's; Levy, T. 
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»-» Probationary Scholar of Queen’s ; Mac- 
dougall, J. Commoner of Brasennose ; Thomas, 
R. j F., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; Woodd, G. 
N., Commoner of Wadham. 

Crass 1V.—Barnwell, E. L., Commoner 
of Balliol ; Bateman, J., Gentleman Commoner 
of Magdalen ; Burrow, T. C., Commoner of 
Queen’s; Carey, H., Commoner of Oriel; 
Carter, E. J., Commoner of Exeter ; Davies, 
E. W., Clerk of Jesus; Estcourt, W. J., 
Commoner of Balliol; Eyre, H. R., Com- 
moner of University ; Floud, T., Commoner 
of Wadham ; Hayes, C., Commoner of Mag~- 
dalen Hall ; Heming, H., Fellow of St. John’s ; 
Lamotte, G. T. C., Commoner of Balliol ; 
Lewin, A2., Commoner of Trinity ; Maddison, 
R. T., Commoner of University ; Ormsby, W. 
A., Commoner of University; Oswald, A., 
Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; Phelps, E. S., Com- 
moner of Wadham; Stackhouse, A., Com- 
moner of Lincoln ; Trollope, T. A., Commoner 
of Magdalen Hall; Twining, A., Commoner 
of Oriel; Ward, R., Commoner of Oriel ; 
Winthrop, B. E., Commoner of Wadham. 

The number of those worthy of their Degree, 
but not of distinction, was 98. 

Public Exuminers—A. Short, M.A., Stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch.; G. Moberly, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol; F. Jeune, M.A., Fellow oi Pem- 
broke; E. W. Head, M.A., Fellow of Merton. 


On Saturday last, A. D. Gardner, B.A., 
Scholar of Jesus, was chosen a Fellow of that 
Society, in the room of the Rev. W. Goddard, 
M.A., deceased. 

It no doubt will gratify many of our readers 
to know that on Wednesday last, thirty-seven 
persous were admitted Members of Christ 
Church, amongst whom are the Duke of Rox- 
burgh, the Hon. P. Dawnay, Sir G. Baker, 
Bart., Sir J. C. Thorold, Bart., the Hon. G, 
C. Talbot, the Hon. E. S. Jervis, and the 
Hon. W. Howard. 


May 24. 


University Sanscrit Scholarship. — Notice 
is hereby given, that Wednesday, the 25th of 
June is appointed for the Election of a Scholar 
on Colonel Boden’s Foundation. The Scho- 
larship is open to all members of the University 
who shall not have exceeded their 25th year on 
the day of Election ; and Candidates are re- 
quired to bring to the Professor of Sanscrit, on 
or before the 23rd of June, satisfactory proof 
of their age, and permission to offer themselves 
for examination, signed by the Heads or Vice- 
gerents of their respective Societies. 

In a Convocation holden on Saturday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. E. Denison, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, and the Rev. F. A. 
Faber, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, to 
be Select Preachers in the room of Mr. Jen- 
kyns, of Oriel, and Mr. Mills, of Magdalen 
College, was approved. 

In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred ;— 

Doctor in Medicine—S. L. Hammick, Uni- 
versity,one of Dr.Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows. 
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Masters of Arts—The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Selkirk, Ch. Ch., gran comp. ; Rev. J, 
Thornycroft, Brasennose ; J. E. Walker, Fellow 
of Oriel; Rev. F. Thomas, Fellow of Pem- 
broke ; W. Borlase, Michel Fellow of Queen's ; 
E. Stewart, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. BE. C. Wood, Mag- 
dalen, grand comp. ; P. P. Williams, Ch. Ch., 
- comp. ; W. Hall, St. Edmund Hall ; 

- Bateman, Magdalen; H. J. Onslow, Scho- 
lar of Corpus; G. Renaud, Scholar of Corpus; 
S. F. Dickson, Brasennose ; J. Macdougall, 
Brasennose ; R. Thompson, Brasennose ; H., 
Hamer, Queen's; J. Higginson, Queen's; A. 
C. Bishop, Queen’s; R. W. Barnes, Queen's ; 
R. Snowden, Queen's; R. Palmer, Scholar of 
Trinity ; E. Lewin, Trinity; C. Rew, Fellow 
of St. John’s; E. E. Chambers, St. John’s ; 
G. Austen, St. John’s; E. Elder, Balliol ; E. 
Sampson, Balliol; H. Carey, Oriel; O. Fox, 
Scholar of Lincoln ; J. S. Ul. Horner, Exeter ; 
C. G.V. Bayly, Exeter ; T. Chapman, Exeter ; 
FE. J. Carter, Exeter; E. W. Barlow, Exeter ; 
T. K. Kingdon, Exeter; T. W. Goodlake, 
Scholar of Pembroke; Rev. C. Wetherell, 
Worcester. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, on 
the following days in the present Act term :— 
Wednesday, May 28; Tuesday, June 3; Sa- 
turday, June 7; Tuesday, June 17; Wednes- 
day, June 25; Saturday, July 5. 

On Tuesday, the Ist of July, a Congregation 
will be holden solely for the purpose of odinitt. 
ing Inceptors to their Regency. 

t will be desirable to call the attention of 
those Members of the University who propose 
to proceed to their Degrees in the present term, 
that there will be no Degree day during the 
week of Encenia, or, as it is usually called, 
the Installation week; although, in order to 
afford every possible facility, two days are 
appointed during the week preceding, and one 
day in the week following that of the ceremonial. 


On Wednesday, being the first day of Act 
term, the following gentlemen were nominated 
Masters of the Schools for the year ensuing : — 
The Rev. W. Jacobson, M.A., Vice-Principal 
of Magdalen Hall; Rev. F. A. Faber, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College ; Rev. T. F. 
Laurence, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s. 

In a Congregation holden on the same day, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—The Rev. J. Radford, 
Rector of Lincoln College. 

Masters of Arts—E. Odell, Ch. Ch., grand 
comp.; W. E. Gladstone, Ch. Ch., grand 
comp.; C. F. Newmarch, St. Alban Hall ; 
Rev. W. Butterfield, St. Edmund Hall; Rev, 
S. Thackwell, Pembroke; Rev. J. A. Her- 
bert, University ; E. Green, University; Rev. 
T. Farebrother, Queen’s; Rev. M. Dand, 
Queen’s; F. Holme, Scholar of Corpus; I. G. 
Overton, Fellow of Corpus ; Rev. J. Robinson, 
Brasennose; H. Auldjo, Brasennose; N. J. 
Merriman, Brasennose; Rev. H. D. C. S. 
Horlock, Magdalen Hall; W. J. Morrish, 
Magdalen Hall; A. Cox, Lincoln ; Rev. J. P. 
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Taylor, Lincoln; C. G. Prideaux, Balliol; 
Rev. M. Davies, Wadham; C. J. Crawford, 
Wadham ; E. Thomas, Wadham ; J. Niblett, 
Exeter; Rev. H. Deane, Exeter; Rev. G. D. 
Ryder, Oriel ; Rev. J. F. Turner, Worcester, 

Bachelors of Arts —J. R. Bunbury, St. 
Alban Hall; C. Evanson, St. Edmund Hall; 
A. Evans, Pembroke; J. D. Day, Brasennose; 
J. W. Edwards, Brasennose; E. P. Shirl 
Magdalen; C. J. Fox, Magdalen Hall; ¢ 
Hayes, Magdalen Hall; J. H. Oldrid, yom 
Hall; A.J. Howell, Magdalen Hall ; R. Black- 
burn, Scholar of Balliol; A. E. Somerset; 
Student of Ch. Ch. ; E. F. Talbot, Student of 
Ch. Ch. ; E. Thornton, Studentof Ch. Chi ; 
G. T. Marsh, Student of Ch. Ch.; J. M, 
Eg a Ch, Ch.; T. Lloyd, Ch. Ch. ; J: 
R. Dobson, Lincoln ; R. Ward, Oriel ; G. W. 
Langmead, Exeter; A. Dene, Exeter; S, 
Terry, Trinity; B. E. Winthrop, Wadham; 
N. Brooking, Wadham ; J. Tracey, Wadham ; 
T. Floud, Wadham; T. Evans, Jesus; W. 
I!. Carwithen, Worcester ; F. T. Scott, Wor- 
cester ; S. Luscombe, Worcester. 

On Thursday se’nnight, Mr. John Baron 
was elected an Exhibitioner on the Michel 
Foundation, Queen’s College. 


, 
‘ 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


Friday, May 2, 1894. 

On the 22nd ult. Edward Warter, William 
Delancy Lawson, and William Foster, Bache« 
lors of Arts, of Magdalen college, were eleeted 
Fellows of that society. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were ‘conferred ;— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. C. Jeukin, St. 
Peter's. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. M‘Intosh Crich- 
low, Trinity; Rev. F. Owen, St. John's; 
Rev. R. Paul Amphlett, St. Peter's; Rev. Ws 
G. Moore, Corpus Christi; Rev. J. Shaw, 
Jesus; Rev. T. J. Theobald, Christ's. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. H. Jenkins, Trinity ; 
J. Marsh, Catharine hall. 

On Friday last, the Vice-Chancellor ob- 
tained a copy of Mr. Wood's bill, the second 
reading of which was fixed for Wednesday last. 
Notice was given, we hear, of a meeting of the 
Heads of colleges for Monday last; and a reso- 
lution having passed at that meeting, that a 
Grace for petitions to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, against the bill, should be offered to the 
Senate on Wednesday (being one of the days 
regularly fixed for congregations in this term), 
notice of such grace was sent round to the col- 
leges on Monday. On Tuesday a draft of the 

wtitions was completed by the Vice-Chancel- 
or, to be submitted to a meeting of the Heads 
called for that purpose for Wednesday, at ten 
o'clock, before the congregation. On Wednes- 
day morning, however, the Vice-Chancellor 
received by the post an account of the postpone- 
ment of the second reading of the bill to the 
14th of May. Atthe meeting of the Heads, 
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therefore, on Wednesday at ten, it was agreed 
that, under these circumstances, it was proper 
to postpone the grace for the petitions, in order 
to give time to the members of the Senate to 
examine the bill and the draft of the petitions. 
Of this postponement, and its reasons, the fol- 
lowing notice was put up in the Senate House, 
at the morning congregation on Wednesday, 
and sent round to the colleges :— 

“ The second reading of the bill for the Ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the Universities being 
deferred to Wednesday, the 14th of May, the 
Vice-Chancellor gives notice that the petitions 
against it are for the present withdrawn, in 
order to allow the members of the Senate an 
opportunity of more fully considering the pro- 
visions of the bill. A draft of the intended 

titions will be circulated amongst the mem- 

rs of the Senate previous to their being 
brought forward.” 


The following is a copy of the petition from 
the Bachelors and Undergraduates of this Uni- 
versity against the admission of Dissenters : — 


“The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Bachelors and Undergraduates of the 
University of Cambridge, 

“ SHEWETH, 

«That your Petitioners, deeply impressed 
with a regard for the religion to which they 
are attached by feeling and education, and for 
the ancient institutions connected with that re- 
ligion, view with concern and apprehension 
the attempts which are being made to procure 
the admission of Dissenters to graduate at this 
University. 

‘That, in the opinion of your Petitioners, 
practical experience hen shewn that while it is 
impossible to provide any uniform system of 
religious instruction, for persons of different 
persuasions, there is no middle course between 
the maintenance of one exclusive system and 
the abandonment of all. 

“ That your Petitioners most earnestly im- 
plore your honourable House not to sanction a 
measure which they believe calculated, by ren- 
dering the Universities no longer a seat of sound 
learning and religious education, to involve the 
subversion of its institutions and ultimately en- 
danger the existence of the Church itself. 

** And your Petitioners, &c.”’ 

The above Petition to the House of Com- 
mons was signed by 809 individuals out of 1100 
now in residence. We understand that a coun- 
ter-petition was also circulated in the Univer- 
sity, and obtained 82 signatures, with which 
number, we hear, it has been forwarded for 
presentation. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Clark, V. P., 
being in the chair, A paper by Prof. Miller 
was read, on the subject of a supposed relation 
between the axes of optical elasticity of oblique 
prismatic crystals, and the axes of their crys- 
talline forms. Prof, Neumann, of Konigsberg, 
had asserted, on the strength of observations 
made on certain species of crystals, that the 
crystalline forms might be referred to the opti- 
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cal axes in a manner consistent with the sim- 
plicity of crystalline relations; but, in the 
instances of several other species examined b 
Prof. Miller, it appeared that this law cod 
not be maintained.—A paper by Mr. Earn- 
shaw, of St. John’s, was also read, on the laws 
of motion. Mr. E. is of opinion that the three 
laws of motion are not proved by experience, 
but by means of the axiom that similar effects 
are due to similar causes. Having established, 
by help of this principle, the laws which con- 
nect motion and force, we learn from experi- 
ence in what cases force exists. —Mr. Willis 
exhibited and explained the construction and 
working of a machine which he had invented 
for the purpose of jointing together the bones of 
skeletons; the object being to connect the bones 
so that they may exhibit, in some degree, 
their natural motions. Mr. Willis’s aaiien 
holds the bones firmly, however irregular their 
form, saws notches in their extremities, so that 
they may be jointed by means of a metal plate, 
and drills the holes by which the plate is fast- 
ened. 


May 9th. 


On Saturday last, the Rev. Richard Newton 
Adams, D.D., Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, 
was elected to the office of Lady Margaret's 
Preacher, in the room of the late Rev. W. 
Jones. 

The following is a copy of the Petition which 
will be offered to the Senate this day :— 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


“The humble Petition of the Chancellor» 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Cambridge, 

‘“ SHEWETH, 

“ That your Petitioners view with the great- 
est anxiety and alarm the bill which has been 
recently introduced into your Honourable 
House, entituled ‘ A bill to remove certain dis- 
abilities which prevent some classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects from resorting to the Uni- 
versities of England, and proceeding to degrees 
therein.’ 

**That your petitioners are firmly convinced 
that instruction in the Christain faith ought to 
hold tie first place in the education of youth, 
and that to carry this primary object into effect, 
an uniformity of religious tenets and observ- 
ances is indispensably requisite. 

‘¢ That these principles have ever been recog- 
nised by this University, and that subsbdfeidithy 
to the Reformation,various provisions have been 
made by the legislature as well as by the Uni- 
versity itself, fur the purpose of maintaining 
amongst all its Members a conformity to the 
tencts of the Church of England. 

“That this bill proposes to make it ‘ lawful 
for all his Majesty’s subjects to euter and matri- 
culate in the Universities of England, and to re- 
ceive and enjoy all degrees in learning conferred 
therein, (degrees in Divinity alone excepted ) 
without being required to subscribe any articles 
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of religion, or to make any declaration of reli- 
gious vpinions respecting particular modes of 
faith and worship, provided such applicants be 
of unexceptionable moral character, and of com- 
petent knowledge, and willing to conform to 
such rules of discipline as are or shall be esta- 
blished by the authorities of the several Col- 
leges or Halls.’ 

** That in the event of this bill being passed 
into a law, the University will necessarily cease 
to be an institution for the education of youth 
in the principles of the Church of England, 
and thereby its most important object will be 
entirely frustrated. 

“ That the open recognition of dissent within 
the University, will either be a continual source 
of religious controversies and contentions, de- 
trimental to its studies, and destructive of its 
internal peace, or will introduce an indifference 
to religion itself, the consequences of which 
would be still more fatal. 

“ Under a deep conviction of the evils which 
this bill, if carried into effect, would inflict 
upon the Universities, the Established Church, 
and the community at large, in their dearest 
and most important interests, your Petitioners 
humbly and most earnestly pray, that your 
Honourable House will not give its sanction to 
the measure now proposed, and that this bill 
may not pass into a law. 

‘‘And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &e. &c.” 

May \6th. 

The number of signatures to the Petition 
from the Members of the Senate of this Uni- 
versity, against the admission of Dissenters, is 
971, which, added to the 259 attached to the 
same Petition already presented to the two 
Houses of Parliament, makes a total of 1230. 
Many additional names are expected. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Won. A. L. 
Powys, Trinity; Hon. F. R. Grey, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—G. Paton, Trinity; J. 
Lyons, Trinity ; Rev. M. J. Lloyd, St. Jolin’s. 

Bachelor in Civil Law--D. M. Clerk, St. 
John's. 

Bachelor of Arts—H. K. Thompson, 
Trimity. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To grant Mr. Lodge, the Librarian, leave of 
absence during the next Michuelmas term. 

To appomt Mr. Romilly, the Registrar, 
Deputy-Librarian in Mr. Lodge’s absence. 

o increase the salary of Mr. Gilaisher, 
junior assistant at the Observatory, from 7ul. 
to 804. a year. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
Musgrave, and Mr. Blick, of St. John’s col- 

a syndicate to consider whether any, and 
what, remission of rent ought to be allowed to 
Mr. Dunn, for the year ending at Michaelmas 
hist. 

To extend the time allowed to the New Li- 
lrary Syndicate to make their report to the end 
of the present term. 


Vou. V.—June, 183-4. 


A ineeting of the Philosophical Society was 


held on Monday evening, Dr. F. Thackeray,. 


the Treasurer, being in the chair, A paper by 
A. De Morgan, Esq., of Trinity College, was 
read, containing observations upon the prin- 
ciples which have usually been referred to in 
treating of Series and of the fundamental doe- 
trines of the Differential Calculus; several of 
which principles the author conceives have 
been assumed without due proof; and examples 
were given in which such principles are ae 
Prof, Miller exhibited and explained the instru- 
ment invented by M, Say, for the purpose of 
taking specific gravities, with some improve- 
ments of hisown. Mr. Willis exhibited and 
explained an instrument constructed by him 
which produces correct representations of the 
orthographic projections of irregular objects, as, 
for instance, of bones: this he proposes to calb 
an Orthograph, M. W. W. Pris wr gave a 
statement of his views concerning the origin of 
turbercular diseases. Such diseases he conceives 
arise from a deficiency of nutritive energy in 
the osseous system oad from the modifications 
introduced by this deficiency into the character 
of other vital processes in the animal economy. 


May rd. 


On Friday last, Edward Harold Browne, 
B.A. of Emanuel College, was elected a Tyr- 
whitt’s Hebrew Scholar of the first class; and 
Alexander Tate, B.A., of the same college, a 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar of the second class. 


-—— 


DURHAM, 

The Dean and Chapter have received from 
the Rev. Tuomas Gissorne, Prebendary of 
Durham, the valuable collection of British 
birds formed by Walter Scruton, Esq., amount- 
ing to 314 specimens; from Mr. W. Proctor, 
a fine specimen of the Red Phalarope, for the 
University Museum ; from the Rev. the Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, his Mathe- 
matical Treatises; from the Rev. N. J. Hol- 
ingsworth, 160 volumes; and from the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Wrangham, a copy of his 
edition of Walton's Prolegomena, for the 
University Library. 


- 


DUBLIN. 


TuKINITY COLLEGE, 1854, 
Trinity Term Examinations. 

N. B. The names of the successful candidates 
for honours ave arranged, not in order of 
merit, but in the order of their standing an 
the College books. 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Hoxours 1x Scrence.—First Rank: Mr 
Rutherfeord, T.; Mr. Gore, R.; Crawford, 
C. S.—Seeond Rank: Mr. Grogan, W: ; 
Turner, J. 
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Honours 1x Crassics.— First Rank: 
Ribton, W.; Woodrooffe, C. H.;—Second 
Rank; Turner, J. ; Walshe, T. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honovrs 1n Scrence.— First Rank: Mr. 
Leader, H.; Stack, T. ; Willes, J. S.; Yeats, 
T.; Jacoh, W. H.; M‘Dowell, G.—Second 
Rank: Hussey, G.; Baggot, C.; Geran, R. 

Honovrs 1x Crassics.— First Rank: 
Mr. Blosse, H.; Mr. M‘Naghten, S.; Stack, 
T.; Owgan, H.; Bentley, J. ; Badham, L.; 
Wilson, H.—Second Rank > Chichester, W. ; 
Powell, E.; Nash, G. ; Cuthbert, G. ; Leslie, 
W.; Geran, R. 

SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Hosovrs 1n Scrrnce.— First Rank : Mr. 
Shaw, G. A. ; Trayer, J. J.; Sandes, F. C. ; 
James, J.; Lynch, M.; Biggs, R.; Flynn, J. 
H.—Second Rank: Maunsell, G. W.; Gab- 
bett, W.; Keogh, W.; King, R. 

Honours rn Crassics.— First Rank: Mr. 
Johnston, R.; Mr. Welsh, R.; Mr. Lynch, 
W. W.; Walsh, J.; Hallam, E.; Wrightson, 
T. R.; King, R.; Ringwood, F. H.—Second 
Rank: Griffin, H.; Higginbotham, J. W. ; 
Tibbs, H. W.; Sullivan, P. J.; Connor, W. 
R.; Henn, T. R.; Orr, J. A. ; Hallowell, J. 
W.; Finney, D.; Walker, J. T.; Fletcher, 
Gi.; Deas, J. 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Scirnce.—First Rank: Mr. 
Kelly, C.; Mr. Shaw, C.; Connor, H.; 
Warren, R.; Sidney, F.; Law, H.; Mere- 
dith, E.; Beere, R.—Second Rank: Mr. 
Bayley, R. W.; Ovens, E.; Sanders, T. ; 
Ellis, C.; Armstrong, R.; Jellett, J. H. 


MARRIAGES. 


Honours tw Crassics.— First Rank ; Mr. 
Torrens, T. F.; Ardagh, R. M.; Bell J.; 
Wrightson, R.; Perrin, J.; Jellett, J.; Grae 
ham, G.—Seeond Rank: Mr. Knox, W.; 
Hodder, G. F. ; Humphreys, W. ; Stubbs, J. 
H.; Maturin, E.; Lawson, J. A.; O'Cal- 
laghan, A. ; eer J. Pye W.; 

estropp, M. R. ; Lowe, J. ; Hughes, J. ; 
Murphy. P. ties we 


: 

_ An address from the Heads of the Univer. 
sity, under the College seal, has been forwarded 
to the Duke of Cumberland, Chancellor, ex- 
pressing their sense of the danger likely to 
result from the design of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for founding a new Theolo, 
gical College. His Grace the Lord Primate, 
and the provost of Trinity College, have 
declined acting as Trustees. Similar addresses 
have been sent to the Lord Primate, and to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, visitors of Trinity 
College, signed by the Provost and four senior 
Fellows, and by seventeen junior Fellows. 

There is now one Fellowship vacant in Tri- 
nity College, by the promotion of the Rey. 
Chas. Boyton, A. M., to the living of Conwall, in 
the Diocese of Raphoe.—-There are 18 vacant 
Scholarships. 

The examination for Scholarships was held 
on Thursday and Friday, the 15th and 16th of 
May—the examination for Fellowships, on 
Wednesday the 2Ist and three following days 
—the examination for Sizarships, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 27th a 28th. The 
successful Candidates were not known in tinie 
for this month’s publication. 


ne 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


DO OP POPOL CE OOOO OME 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. W. H. 
Hale, Charterhouse; of Rev. F. valpy Read- 
ing; of Rev. H. C. Eaton, Leyton, Essex ; of 
Hon. and Rev. A. C, Talbot, Ingestre, Staf- 
fordsbire ; of Rev. Dr. Sharpe, Doncaster v.; 
of Rev. P. Hewett, Binstead Parsonage, Isle 
of Wight; of Rev. E. Beeton, Southampton ; 
of Rev. J. W. Bower, Barnston r. near Brid- 
lington. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. A. 
Johnson, Rumpisham r. Dorset; of Rev. E. 
Higgins, Kingsland r. Herefordshire ; of Rev. 
J. c. Wallace, Edmonton ; of Rev. F. V. 
Luke, Stalbridge; of Rev. Theophilus Wil- 
liams, West Charlton; of Rev. C. H. Harts- 
thorne, Little Wenlock r. Salop ; of Rev. R. 
H. Tripp, Exeter; of Rev. H. J. Lewis, St. 
Oswald's, Worcester ; of Rev. James Cooper, 
Sidcup, Kent; of Rev. J. G. Copleston, 
Lamyat, Somersetshire; of Rev. F. T. At- 
Shed, Hammersmith ; of Hon. and Rev, C. 
Dundas, Great Henny, near Sudbury; of 
Rev. R. F. Gould, Jun., Porlock Weir ; of 
Rev. W. A. C. B. Cave, M.A., Flixton Par- 
sonage, Yorkshire. 


MARRIAGES. 

Rey. Ellis Ashton, v. of Huyton, Lancashire, 
to Frances, d. of the late S. Colquitt, Esq. ; 
Rev. R. Garnett, p. v. of the Cathedral, Lich- 
field, to Rayne, second d. of Mr. J. Wreaks, of 
the former place ; Rev. R. A’Court Beadon, vy. 
of Haselbury Plucknett, Somerset, to Isabella, 
second d. of the Rev. Samuel White, D.D. 
incumbent of Hampstead, and r. of Britwell, 
Oxon; Rev. G. N. Barrow, M.A., r. of St. 
John’s, Bristol, to Harrict Eliza, youngest d. of 
T. Heaven, Esq., merchant of that city ; Rev. 
J. Dinning, M.A. of Queen’s Col. to Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of the late J. Pratt, Esq. of Bell’s 
Hill, and Adderstone, Northumberland ; Rev. 
J. Hesse, r. of Knebworth, to Susanna, second 
d. of J. Green, Esq. of Bragbury End; Rev. 
C. E. Hollest, of Frimley, Surrey, to Caroline, 
youngest d. of the late J. Willis, Esq. of Meck- 
lenburgh Square; Rev. T. Dainty, M.A. of 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, to Mary, fourth 
d. of the late T. Polk, Esq. of Butterford, 
Devon , Rev. P. A. Cooper, M.A. of Oriel 
Col. Oxon. to Amelia Francis, youngest d, of 
P. L. Powys, Esq. of Hardwick House, 
Oxon.; Rev. E. Fisher, r.of Chipping Ongar, 
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Essex, to Harriet, youngest d. of the Rev. Dr. 
Edridge, late r. of Shipham, Norfolk; Rev. 
4. Parry, M.A., Fellow of Brasennose College, 
Oxford, to Elizabeth, widow of E. Gaylard, 
Esq.; Rev. J. Robinson, M.A. of Hull, to 
Susan Frances, d. of R. Smithson, Esq.; Rev. 
E. N. Braddon, to Charlotte, only surviving d. 
of W. Wright, Esq. of Rochester; Rev. T. 
Dixon, p. c. of the New Church, South 
Shields, to Frances, second d. of T. Feather- 
ston, Esq. of Cotfield House, near Gateshead ; 
Rev. J. D. Shafto, r. of Buckworth, to 
Catharine Harriet, d. of the Rev. R. Moore, r. 
of Hunton; Rev. S. Davies, r. of Bringwyn, 
Radnorshire, and p. c. of Oystermouth, Swan- 
sea, to Miss M. A. Masters, of Greenwich, 
Kent; Rev. W. Colvile, r. of Buyleham, 
Suffolk, to Louisa, d. of the late Major-Gen. 
Kelso, of Bungay; Rev. T. Hope, M.A. c. of 
St. Nicholas Church, Warwick, to Elizibeth 
Mary, youngest d. of the late Thomas Williams, 
Esq. of Ewel, Surrey; Rev. M. Plummer, 
B.A., p.c. of Heworth, in the co. of Durham, 
to Louisa. d. of J. D. Powles, Esq. of Stamford 
Hill; Rev. J. Lynn, M.A. v. of Keswick, 
Cumberland, to Miss Coore, second d. of the 
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late T. Coore, Esq. of Tottenham ; Rev. T, J. 
Blofield, M.A., v. of Old Sodbury, with Chip- 
ping Sodbury annexed, to Catherine Charlo 
youngest d. of the Rev. Anthony Collett, r. 
Haveringham, Suffolk ; Rev. J. B. Cobham, 
M.A. of Oriel Coll.Oxon , to Frederica, eldest d, 
the Rev. T. Snell, of Lambourne, ot ; 
Rev. T. Patteson, M.A. r. of Patney, Wilts, to 
Rosa Sewell, fourth d. of W. Deane, Esq. of 
Alton Hall, near Ipswich ; Rev. J. May, r. of 
Holmpton, Yorkshire, to Maria Jennings, d, 
of the late W. Frampton, Esq. of Leadenhall. 
street, and Peckham, Surrey; Rev, T. Y. 
Durell, M.A. v. of Pyreton, to Harriet, d. of 
the late Rev. J. Adams, r. of Chastle‘o1; Rev, 
A. Browne, M.A, v. of Flitton, Bedfordshire, 
to Elizabeth, third d. of T. H. Bobart, Esq. 
Bedel of Law, Oxford ; Rev. R. Kirkw 
A.M. Minister of Holywood, Dumfries-shire, 
to Margaret, eldest d. of the late W. Riddell, 
Esq. ; Rey. W. Worsley, incumbent of Norbury, 
to Jane Errington, only child of E. Garitte, 
Esq. of Maeehuhara tev. C. Redd, r. of 
North Hill, Cornwall, to Emma, youngest d, 
- - late T. Harvey, Esq. of Overross, Here- 
ord, 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ‘‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘* From a Correspondent.’ 


—_—_----~- 


BERKSHIRE, 


At a Court of Common Council, held at 
the Guildhall, Wallingford, on Monday, 
the 19th, it was resolved by the Corpora- 
tion to petition the House of Commons 
not to interfere with the ancient usages 
and discipline, the revenues, or the forms 
and practice at the matriculation of mem- 
bers in either of the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge ; and to make no concessions 
in the existing laws of the land calculated 
to impair the interests or influence of the 
Established Church, &c.—Ouxford Paper. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
Wycombe.—The Venerable the Arch- 
deacon held his Visitation here on ‘Tues- 
day, the 13th inst. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The labouring classes of Thakeham have 
presented their late curate, the Rev. S. 
Gambier, with a handsome Bible, in token 
of their esteem and respect for the truly 
excellent manner he exercised his sacred 
fanctions as pastor of their parish for the 
last ten ieladien The contributions were 
chiefly in pence, from the ploughboy to 
the aged labourer, so truly did they feel 
the value of his residence among them. 
A splendid silver inkstand, from contribn- 





tions of the higher class of the parishioners, 
will shortly be presented to the reverend 
gentleman in like token of their regard.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

CHESHIRE. 

On Monday, the 28th ult., a tea service, 
valued at 1001. was presented to the Key. 
Thomas Middleton, A.M., Head Master of 
the Stockport Free Grammar School, by a 
deputation of gentlemen, representing the 
female part of the congregation of St, 
Thomas's Church. The service consisted 
of tea and coffee pots, sugar basin andl 
tongs, cream ewer, spoons, and waiter ip 
massive silver, richly gilt, of a most 
splendid pattern, and exquisitely chased 
with prominently-raised flowers on the 
borders and sides; also a complete set of 
gold burnished and beautifully designed 
China ware, and a paper tea-tray of the 
choicest pattero. On several of the pieves 
of plate an appropriate insempton. was 
very neatly engraved.—Chester Courant. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Chesterfield Church Missionary Associq- 
tion.--On Mouday, the 19th inet., the 
annual meeting of this Society was hed 
in the National School Room, and was 
attended by a numerous and very respect- 
able audience. The Rev. Thos.Afill was 
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in the chair; and after pte had been 


offered up by the Rev. B. Curry, the 
chairman congratulated the meeting on 
the increased resources of the Society 
during the past year, during which its 
income had se be 52,0001. A state- 
ment of the funds of the Chesterfield 
Association was read by the Treasurer, 
from which it appeared that 102/. had 
been collected for the institution during 
the past year.— Derbyshire Courier. 

Derby and Derbyshire Church Missionary 
Association.—The 18th Anniversary was 
held in the Lancastrian School-room, on 
the 20th inst., and was numerously and 
very respectably attended. Wm. Jenney, 
Esq. was called to the chair. Mr. Henry 
Cox, one of the Secretaries, read the 
‘Report. It stated that the income of the 
‘Association for the year ending January, 
1854, amounted to 1627/. 14s. (including 
two benefactions of 5001. and 50/. each); 
disbursements 21/. 1s. lléd., leaving a 
balance of 1606/. 12s. 11d. tor the objects 
of the Parent Society.— Derbyshire Courier. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Weare informed by a correspondent at 
Appledore, that a petition, ‘‘cut and 
dried,” was last week received there from 
‘** head-quarters, requesting the Dissenting 
brethren of the place to attach their names 
to it, in order to frustrate Lord Althorp’s 
Bill on Church Repairs. Our correspond- 
ent says he thinksit high time for journalists 
to notice the manner in which petitions 
are generally got up and signed, as the per- 
son whocarried the above round Appledore 
represented to those who had houses, that 
the alteration in providing for the repairs 
of the church would compel the Go- 
vernment to increase the land-tax rate. 
Women and children, he says, were al- 
lowed to put their names to it; and he 
asks, ‘‘is it by such means that the mem- 
bers of the Church of England are to 
have their venerable establishment broken 
down '— North Devon Advertiser. 

The ladies of South-Molton have re- 
solved to present the clergyman of that 
town with a piece of plate, in token of the 
estimation in which they hold him for the 
discharge of his pastoral duties and zea- 
lous services. 

The Bishop of Barbadoes and family 
arrived in this country last week, on a 
visit to Mrs. Coleridge’s father, Dr. Ren- 
‘nell, the venerable Dean of Winchester.— 
‘Exeter Flying Post. 

The venerable John More Stevens, 
Archdeacon of Exeter, held his Visitation 
on Tuesday, in the church ot St. Mary 
Major, in that city, which was largely 
atteiided by clergy, and many of the laity. 

The Lay Declaration from the south of 
Devon in favour of the Church, has been 
made up and returned to Mr. A. Abbott, 
of this city, who has been most actively 
engaged in obtaining and forwarding the 
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various Returns. As we predicted it 
would be, the Declaration has been 
most numerously and respectably signed 
throughout this division.— Western Lumi- 
nary. 

Ata Vestry Meeting of the parish of St. 
Sidwell’s, Exeter, on Friday, the 16th 
inst., the Rev. Prebendary Dennis stated, 
that his rectorial tithes were assessed to 
the church rate and poor rate in the sum of 
70l., whereas last year they brought him 
in, clear of all expenses, only about 30s., 
and the previous year, 3i.!! He further 
stated, that a clause in the Bill for abolish- 
ing church rates would render him liable, 
in respect of those tithes, to a charge of 
about 100/. a-year in ‘‘necessaries”’ for 
the church.— Monmouth Merlin. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


A very handsome snuff-box and cream- 
ewer have been presented to the Rev, 
Ainslie 11. Whitmore, A.M., by his parish- 
ioners at Blandford St. Mary, Dorset, with 
the following inscription on the box :— 
‘To the Rev. A. H. Wutrmore, A. M,, 
from Sir J. Wyldbore Smith, bart., Wm, 
Donaldson, esq., Capt. Wasse; Messrs. 
Hector, Collins, Nutbeam, Lance, Wm. 
Barfoot, Rickman, Hibbard, Steel; a 
Friend; G. H.; W. Brine, Soper, W. 
Russ, Houliston, W. Williams, Mrs. 
Soper, Mrs. Adams, and I. N. This box 
(with a cream-ewer) is presented in tes- 
timony of their sincere esteem, and deep re- 
gret for the loss of his valuable services, as 
Curate of Blandford St. Mary, Dorset, 
1834."—Salisbury Herald. 

The new galleries in Lyme Church are 
to be immediately erected. <A church- 
rate has been granted, after a slight oppo- 
sition raised by the Baptist and Inde- 
pendent Ministers. 


ESSEX, 

A subscription is in progress at Chelms- 
ford, for the purpose of presenting the 
Rev. H. L. Majendie with a piece of plate, 
as a token of esteem and respect for his 
attention in his sacred office as Curate, 
upon his resignation. Upwards of 1001, 
is already collected.— Essex Paper. 

The late James Rivington Wheeler, 
Esq., Lord of the Manor of Picots in 
Bishop's Stortford, has bequeathed to the 
Vicar and Churchwardens, 50/. for the 
benefit of the poor.—Ibid. 

Lady Sparrow, with her usual benefi- 
cence, has given directions for the build- 
ing of a Sunday School of the Established 
Church, to be erected on the hill at Leigh. 
The first stone was laid on the 13th inst. 
by Lieut. Crooke, R. N., in the presence 
ofa great assembly of persons.— Chelms- 
ford Chronicle. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A meefing of the clergy and laity of 
Bristol, “who are now, or who have 
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been, members of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge,” was held at Bristol 
on Monday, the 27th ult., when petitions 
.to the King and to both Houses were 
agreed to, against the admission of dis- 
senters to degrees.— Bristol Journal. 

We have great pleasure in stating, 
that petitions to the House of Lords, 
against the arrogant claims of the dis- 
senters, are in course of signature in all 
the parishes of this city. We hope that, 
in the course of another week, the ex- 
ample will be followed by every parish in 
Great Britain.—Ibid. 

Wesleyan Methodists.—It was stated last 
week, in the Morning Chronicle, that dele- 
gates from this body of Christians had 
joined the Dissenters’ Union in London, 
We have the best authority for saying that 
this is untrue, and that the Wesleyan 
Methodists disown all fellowship with the 
unholy league now conspiring against the 
church ;—‘‘they touch not the unclean 
thing.” — Ibid. 

‘The Rev. Robert Gray, M.A. (nephew 
and examining chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Bristol) delivered an eloquent and ap- 
propriate discourse on Sunday morning, at 
Clifton Church, in aid of the funds ot the 
Church Building Society.—/bid. 

The sum of 20/1. has been collected at 
St. Paul's Church, Bedminster, under the 
authority of the King’s Letter, for the 
Incorporated Society for promoting the 
Building of Churches and Chapels.—Jhid. 

The inhabitants of Stonehouse have 
lately presented to their worthy Curate, 
the Rev. Richard Hodges, a handsome 
silver waiter, bearing the following in- 
scription :--‘* Tothe Rev. Richard Hodges, 
Curate of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, 
from his parishioners, in grateful remem- 
brance of his exemplary character and 
conduct, and especially of his unremitting 
attention to the interests and comforts of 
the poor. April, 1834.— Gloucester Journal. 

An instance of good feeling (equally 
honourable and gratifying to all parties), 
has been evinced by the inhabitants of 

Fladbury, towards their highly-respected 
curate, the Rev. Wm. Ashmead Pruen, 
B.D., who, for twenty-seven years, filled 
that office :-—The inhabitants, or rather the 
parishioners and householders, on his 
being separated from them, ‘‘ one and all,” 
contributed towards the purchase of a 
very elegant silver salver, to present to 
him as a memorial of their esteem. The 
salver, which weighs 100 ounces, has a 
suitable inscription.—Gloucester Chronicle. 

Stroud.— Archdeacon’s Visitation. —The 
visitation was numerously attended by the 
clergy of the Stonehouse Deanery, on 
Monday, the 5th ult. Never was there a 
time, within our memory, when so much 
would seem to depend upon the unanimity 
and steady co-operation, among them- 
selves, of the members of the ecclesiastical 

body. It is not sufficient merely to possess 
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strength—that strength must be displayed 
before the eyes of the country, to command 
respect, and to check the inroads of en- 
vious fanaticism.— I] bid, 

We are happy to be enabled to inform 
our readers, that the books containing the 
signatures to the Declaration of the laity of 
the church of England, for this county 
were returned this week to the central 
committee in London, and that the number 
of signatures returned from Gloucester, 
amounted to nearly 10,000, to which were 
added the residences and addresses of all 
who signed.—Jbid,. 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has met with considerable patronage 
at Stroud, It must afford pleasure, that, in 
a town and neighbourhood so rising in other 
respects, the interests of Christianity and 
the church are not neglected, and that a 
numerous and highly respectable meeting, 
purposely assembled, furnishes so long a 
list of subscriptions and donations. This 
shews that the Society only wants to be 
brought into general notice, in order to 
obtain more general patronage, and that 
funds may thus be obtained, not only to 
carry On its presentexertions, but to extend 
them more fully to all our colonies. ‘The 
donations and subscriptions at the Stroud 
meeting amounted to 751. 9s. Gd, —Salis- 
bury Herald. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

On Monday, the @Ist ult., at the Visita- 
tion at Lyndhurst, the very Rev. the Arch- 
deacon of the diocese delivered a most 
impressive and excellent charge to the 
clergy. He alluded to the portentous ap- 
pearance of the times, and referred to 
Hooker and others, who had stood forward 
as the champions of the Gospel at periods 
of the greatest danger, and who, by the 
purity of their lives, had disarmed the 
power and malice of their most bitter 
enemies. And he assured his reverend 
brethren, that primitive deportment in 
their own conduct, with zealous and un- 
ceasing watchfulness over their respective 
flocks, would do more for them than all 
human laws, in renovating the established 
church, and placing it above the assault of 
schism and doctrinal disputants. He further 
added, the power in their own hands was 
the remedy for the evil, and that, at the 
judgment-day of the Great Shepherd, he 
would require from them an account of the 
souls he had committed to their care, 
Salisbury Herald. 

A handsome silver tea-service has been 
presented to the Rev. W. Bettridge, mi- 
nister of St. Paul’s Chapel, Southampton, 
by the congregation, in token of the high 
estimation of his eminent talents and de- 
voted zeal during a period of six years,— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
At the Ecclesiastical Court, held in. oar 
cathedral, on Thursday, the 15th instant, 
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the Rev. Chancellor Taylor, in the course 
of acase, stated, that he knew it to be in 
the contemplation of the legislature, to 
make witnesses in all courts of justice, 
besides the usual obligation to speak the 
truth, take oath that, in giving evidence, 
they are not actuated by feelings of malice 
or ill will towards any of the parties con- 
cerned.— Hereford Journal, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

On Wednesday, May 21st, the annual 
court of the clergy corporation for this 
county was held at the Town Hall, the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln in the chair, when, 
after the treasurer’s accuunts had been 
audited, allowances to the amount of Y05l, 
were granted to ten widows and orphans of 
deceased clergymen ; and 180/. ordered to 
be dispensed as benefactions to twelve 
others, whose necessities pointed them out 
as proper objects of this excellent institu- 
tion.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

On Tuesday, the 13th of May, a meeting 
of the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Hun- 
tingdon, was held at the Town Hall, pur- 
suant to requisition, when petitions to the 
two Houses of Parliament against the bill 
now pending for the admission of dissenters 
into the Universities of Oxtord and Cam- 
bridge, were unanimously agreed upon.— 
Ibid. 

KENT. 

Tithe Meeting.—On Monday, May 19th, 
ameeting of the owners and occupiers of 
land took place on Barham Downs, for the 
purpose of determining upon a petition to 
Paslicinént in favour of the principles of 
the Tithe Commutation Bill, introduced by 
ministers. The High Sheritf of the county 

sresided. ‘There were present, Sir E. 
natchbull, bart., M. P., Sir B. Bridges, 
bart., M.P., Sir H. Montressor, Sir W. 
Cosway, J. P. Plumtree, Esq., M.P., E. 
Rice, Esq., and several others of the prin- 
cipal gentry in this division of the county. 
There were about ¥,000 individuals in at- 
tendance. FE. Rice, Esq. introduced his 
proposition for a petition in favour of the 
new ‘Tithe Bill. E. Hughes, Esq. then 
proposed an amendment to the effect, that 
it would be more advantageous to the occu- 
piers of land, if, instead of a tenth being 
exacted upon the produce of the soil, two 
shillings in the pound were paid upon the 
rental, and appropriated to the purposes to 
which the tithes were now applied. Mr. 
Fife seconded the amendment, which was 
put, and carried by a large majority. Very 
great interest was felt on this occasion, it 
being the first county meeting ever held in 
East Kent.— Hampshire Telegraph. [This 
was a triumph of the radical over the whig 
party. The conservatives took no part. ] 


LANCASHIRE. 
The Jews and the Church.——At Liver- 
pool, lately, an attempt was made to oppose 
the levying of a church rate, but 1t proved 
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unsuccessful ; the number who voted for 
the church-rate being 477 persons, who 
gave 1,718 votes; whilst there appeared 
against it only 193 persons, and 547 votes, 
giving a majority in favour of the church, of 
284 persons, 1171 votes. The attempt, 
then, to close the church was as signally 
defeated by the numerical strength of the 
friends of the church, as by the votes which 
they were enabled to give in respect of 
their property, which property, it should 
be remembered, they have, by these votes, 
voluntarily taxed. ‘The Liverpoo! Standard 
mentions an interesting fact relative to this 
subject :—*‘ This brief coutest, observes 
our contemporary, ‘‘ brought into the field, 
as allies of the church, the whole of the Jew- 
ish rate-payers, who, we are informed, voted 
to a man in its favour.’’— Gloucester Chro- 
nicle. 

Schism among the Wesleyans,—At a dis- 
trict meeting of the Wesleyan Society, at 
Manchester, held on the 8th and 29th of 
April last, the Rev. J. KR. Stephens, 
(brother* of the principal Editor of the 
Christian Advocate,) was tried on charges 
of having attended various meetings in the 
north, the purport of which was, to effect 
a separation between church and state, and 
delivering speeches expressive of his ap- 
probation of that project; of using his 
pulpit at Ashton to forward the same 
object; of accepting the appointment of 
Corresponding Secretary to a Church-Se- 
paration Society at Ashton ; and the same 
having been proved against him, he was 
formally suspended, and required to leave 
the Ashton circuit. ‘This sentence has 
met with such decided disapprobation at 
Birmingham, that, at a meeting of local 
preachers, trustees, leaders, Xc., resolu- 
tions have been entered into to withhold 
supplies !!—Bath Herald. ‘ 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.~The annual meeting of the Man- 
chester and Salford district committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, was held in the Borough- 
reeve’s room, at the Town Hall, on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd of April last, the very 
Rev. Thomas Calvert, D.D., warden of 
Manchester, in the chair. ‘The business of 
the meeting was preceded, as usual, by 
prayer, which was offered up, in the most 
impressive manner, by the very reverend 
the Warden. A statement of the receipts 
and expenditure for the past year was then 
read by the Rev. H. Fielding, one of the 
secretaries, from which it appeared, that 
the income of the district committee, from 
various sources, had been 1220/. 4s. 114d., 
and that a balance remained in the hands 
of the bankers, of 3591, 1s. 7d., and in 
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* Is this relationship established? It is true 
enough that the un-Christian Advocate, week 
after weck, returns to the charge, and, on the 
strength of it, trics to stir up strife among the 
Weslyans.—Ep. 
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those of the treasurer, of 2l. 4s Bld. ; and 
from a document read by ‘Thomas Darwell, 
Esq., the treasurer, it further appeared, 
that when all the engagements of the com- 
mittee were discharged, the balance in 
hand would be about 450/.; but of thissum, 
2901. were owing for books sold on credit, 
a small part of which is not likely to be 
obtained.— Manchester Courier. 

New Church in Cheetham.—On the 25th 
of April, a numerous and _ respectable 
meeting of subscribers, living in Strange- 
ways and Cheetham, was held at the Derby 
Arms, Derby-street, when resolutions 
were passed, and a committee formed, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the 
design of building a new church, on a 
plot of land generously given for that pur- 
by the Right Hon. Lord Ducie, capable of 
containing 1,50 sittings, 500 of which will 
be free. ‘This church wil! stand at an advan- 
tageous distance from the new and the old 
road, viz., 180 yards from York-street, 
Cheetham, and 310 yards from Strange- 
ways Hall, by the rcad about to be con- 
structed. The perpetual right of present- 
ation will be vested in the parties building, 
who receive, for every 25/., a pew, contain- 
ing five sittings, rent free for ever.—Jbid. 

tolton, April 25.— Church Missionary As- 
sociation.—lhe first quarterly meeting of 
this society was held on Wednesday even- 
ing last, at St. George's Sunday-school, 
Little Bolton, the Rev. J. Slade, vicar of 
Bolton, in the chair. Several eloquent 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. W. 
Thistlethwaite, the Rev. Mr. Frost, and 
other clergymen, and a collection was made 
for the benetit of the association. — Ibid. 


The will of the late Col. Pierrepont, of 
Ryhall, Lincolnshire, contains the follow- 
ing bequests :—To the Stamford and Rut- 
land Infirmary, 500/. for the permanent 
support of that institution. To the minis- 
ter and churchwarden of Ryhall, 500/. ; the 
interest to be laid out in coals, which are 
to be distributed, between Christmas and 
Lady-day, among the deserving and indus- 
rious poor to all succeeding generations. 
The tenants of the deceased to be released 
from the half-vear’s rents, due at Michael- 
mas next, and all his servants to be 
liberally rewarded for their past faithful 
‘services. Ryball estate, producing },5000. 
a year, is left to his nephew, Henry B. 
Pierrepont, Esq., son of the late Admiral 
Pierrepont.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 

National Society for Promoting the Edu- 
cation of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church.—In consequence of the 
second grant of 20,0001. recently voted by 
Parliament, in aid of private subscriptions 
for the erection of schools for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poorer classes, 
this Society will continue to receive and 
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transmit to the Lords for his Majesty's 
Treasury, memcrials for assistance tos 
wards the erection of school-rooms for the 
use of Sunday and daily, Sunday or Lafant 
Schools. Forms of application may be pro- 
cured of the Secretary, J. C. Wigram,A.M, 
Central School, Sanctuary, Westminster. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knows 
ledge.—Friday the ist of May, a nume- 
rous meeting of the members of the above 
Scciety was holden at the Society's house 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the propriety 
of appointing a select committee to ex- 
amine all tracts and books issued by the 
Society previously to their publication. 
After some able speeches, the following 
resolution was moved and carried :—''* That 
a lract Committee be formed, consisting 
of seven persons, to whom all tracts and 
intended publications should be referred 
for their judgment and opinion, and that 
his Grace, the President, have five bishops 
to form a committee of reference on such 
parts of difficulty or doubt arising to the 
cominittee of seven, whose power of re- 
commending books to be balloted tor at 
the board, should be limited to such as are 
not objected to by the episcopal referees ; 
and that no works should be struck out of 
the Society's list until assented to by the 
same referees.’ 

St. Paul’s School. —The Apposition of 
this very ancient and very excellent school 
took place on Wednesday, 30th April, 
This scholastic festival is celebrated by a 
number of recitations of original compo- 
sition, or select extracts from the ancient 
classics. It is generally attended by the 
parents and friends of the allumni of the 
institution, and by such illustrious per- 
suns as countenance it. ‘This year the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, 
the Bishops of Chichester and Derry, and 
the Duke of Wellington were present at 
it. The original compositions recited ap- 
peared to be of very considerable merit, 
and a great number of youths distin- 
guished themselves by a promising man- 
ner of recitation on this occasion. The 
Royal Dukes and the Duke of Wellington 
were greatly cheered on entering and de- 
parting from this seat of youthful 
learning. , 

The Congregation of St. Paul's, Winch- 
more Hill, Middlesex, have presented 
to the Rev. Thomas Bissland, M.A., of 
Balliol College, and Rector of Hartley 
Manditt, Hants, a very handsome piece of 
plate, together with a valuable collection 
of books, as a manifestation of their appre- 
ciation of his services while minister of 
the chapel. The poorer members of the 
congregation bad previously begged his 
acceptance of a Bible, as a small tribute 
of their affectionate regard. — Oxford 
derald. . 

Charter to the London University.—The 
committee of the Lords of his Majesty's 
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most honourable Privy Council, appointed 
to consider the petition to the King, re- 
specting the granting a charter to the 
London University, held their first meet- 
ing on Thursday morning, the 24th of 
April, at the Council Chamber. ‘There 
were present the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, the Bishop of London, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Judges of 
the Courts of King's Bench, the Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer, the Earl of 
Eldon, and the following Cabinet Minis- 
ters—viz., karl Grey, the Marquisof Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Mr. Secretary Stanley, the Right 
Hon. Charles Grant, Lord Holland, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Carlisle, 
and Lord John Russell. Dr. Lushington 
addressed their Lordships in support of 
the prayer of the petition from the Lon- 
don University, and was followed by Mr. 
Kindersley, on the same side. Sir Chas. 
Wetherell, on the part of the University 
of Oxford, commenced his address to their 
Lordships, opposing the grant of the 
eharter. At tour o'clock their Lordships 
adjourned till Saturday. 

The Privy Council again assembled on 
Saturday. Sir Charles Wetherell ad- 
dressed their Lordships for four hours, 
as counsel tor the University of Oxford, 
against the petition, and contended that 
as the established religion was not to be 
taught in the London University, their 
Lordships would be violating the consti- 
tution of the country if they advised his 
Majesty to grant a Royal Charter. The 
speech of the learned counsel was full of 
humour, and at times nearly convulsed 
their Lordships with laughter. In con- 
clusion he said, if the prayer of the peti- 
tion was granted, it would be in accord- 
ance with that spirit of liberalism and in- 
dulgence which Judge Jeffries dictated to 
James Il., and which made that unfortu- 
nate monarch an exile from his native land. 
It would be advising his Majesty to vio- 
late the oath which had placed the present 
family on the throne. Mr. Bickersteth 
opposed the petition, on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Hecould not think 
their Lordships would recommend that 
the London University should be em- 
powered to grant degrees. It was not an 
institution entitled to such honour and dis- 
tinction. It was a mere trading company, 
the shares in which were regularly bought 
and soki in the money market. It would, 
in his opinion, be detrimental to the best 
interests of the country if a charter were 
granted to the London University. Atthe 
eonclusion of Mr. Bickersteth’s address, a 
long consultation ensued between their 
Lordships and counsel as to the future 
mode a aissuidine. when it was ulti- 
mately arranged that only one counsel 
should be heard for each of the parties 
opposing the charter, and that the further 
arguments should be proceeded with on 
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Friday next, at eleven o'clock. Mr, F. 
Pollock appears for the College of Physi- 
cians, Mr. Follett for King’s College, and 
several other counse! for different learned 
bodies. 

In answer to an address presented to 
his Majesty, on Thursday, 15th of May, 
by the dissenters of the three denomina- 
tious, resident in the metropolis, praying 
him to confer on the London University 
the power of granting academic degrees ; 
his Majesty replied as follows :—Gentle- 
men,—the whole course of my reign must 
have proved to you that I am a sincere 
friend to religious liberty. It is, however, 
my duty, as the Head of the Established 
Church of this country, to protect its 
rights and interests. At present 1 can say 
no more, than that I shall always be ready 
to receive and consider such proper and 
respectful representations as that which 
you have now presented to me.”—Bristol 
Journal. 

A beautiful piece of plate has been 
presented to the Rev. Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley, Bart., on his retirement from the vi- 
carage of Ealing, and promotion to the 
deanery of Bocking, ‘‘ as a token of the re- 
spect and affection of his late parishioners, 
and in furtherance of an unanimous reso- 
lution of the vestry.” 

A superbly handsome silver salver has 
been presented to the Rev. James Hearn, 
by the inhabitants of the united parishes 
of Staines, Ashford, and Laleham. The 
following inscription is engraved in the 
centre :—‘ Presented to the Rev. James 
Hearn, by the inhabitants of Staines, Ash- 
ford, and Laleham, asa token of affection, 
and as a testimony of their approbation of 
his conduct, during a residence of seven- 
teen years. 1854. 

On Monday, 12th of May, a deputation 
from the congregation of St. John’s, Beth- 
nal Green, waited upon their late minister, 
the Rev. John Parry, late Fellow of 
Brasennose College, and Rector of St. 
John ot Wapping, and presented him 
with a very handsome silver salver, con- 
taining the following inscription :—‘‘ Pre- 
sented to the Rev. John Parry, M.A., by 
the congregation of St. John’s, Bethnal 
Green, as a memorial of their regard and 
esteem, resulting from his unremitting ex- 
ertions in his sacred vocation while their 
minister.—April 2, 1834.""—Onaford Herald. 


The Duke of Wellington presided on 
Wednesday, the 14th of May, at the an- 
nual dinner of the London Orphan Asy- 
lum. The collection amounted to the un- 
precedented sum of 24601. 


Numerous parishes of the metropolis 
have met in the course of the week to 
petition, in the strongest terms, against 
the proposed changes in the Poor Laws, 
and to adopt the most certain measures 
for opposing the Dill introduced by Lord 
Althorp,.—Old England. 
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Anniversaries. 


Sons of the Clergy.—Friday, 9th of May, 
being the anniversary festival of the Sons 
of the Clergy, a splendid selection of an- 
thems, &c., was performed on the occa- 
sion in St. Paul’s. It having been known 
that her Majesty would be present, the 
cathedral was crowded with ladies and a 
numerous assembly of gentlemen long 
before the royal cortégé arrived ; and from 
the manner in which the seats for their ac- 
commodation was arranged, the coup d'wil 
was highly attractive. At a little after 
one o'clock, her Majesty, attended by her 
suite, left St. James's, and the royal car- 
riages having proceeded along the Strand, 
were met at Temple Bar by the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs Harmer and Wilson, &c., 
who proceeded in state to the Bar, to re- 
ceive and introduce her Majesty to the 
city with the usual ceremonies. The ap- 
pointed hour for the commencement of the 
performance of the anthems, Xc. (two) 
having arrived, her Majesty entered the 
cathedral, and, followed by her suite, was 
led by Earl Denbigh to the royal pew, 
Situated in the centre of the right side of 
the cathedral, approaching the communion 
table. The Duke of Gloucester, in a 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, accompanied by 
Capt. Boyd, entered almost immediately 


afterwards, and took his seat on the left of 


her Majesty ; the ladies in attendance— 
viz., the Countess Howe, the Countess 
of Denbigh, Miss Mitchell, and Miss 
W ilson— having taken their places on her 
Majesty's right. The musical selections 
were given with magnificent effect by the 
effective choir. Thesermonwas preached 
by the Very Rev. J. Merewether, Dean of 
Ilereford, and was principally devoted to 
the excellence of the doctrines, Xc., of the 
Church of England establishment. 

The annual examination of the children 
educated in the Clergy Orphan School, 
St. John’s Wood, Marylebone, took place 
on the 22nd, before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President, the Bishop of 
London the Vice President, the Arch- 
bishop of York,the Bishops of Winchester, 
Rochester, and Sodor and Man; the Deans 
of Salisbury, and Hereford, and anumerous 
assemblage of ladies, as well as of laity 
and of clergy, friends to the Institution, 
The appearance of the orphans was an 
indication of the excellence of the disci- 
pline establisked in the schools. The 
readiness, accuracy, and intelligence dis- 
played both by the boys and girls in the 
different subjects of examination, and not 
least, in the religious part of their educa- 
tion, were highly gratifying to the audi- 
ence. At the conclusion the Mest Re- 
verend the President was pleased to ex- 
press his approbation in strong terms of 
the attention paid by the Master and 
Mistress, and their Assistants, and of the 
progress made by the orphans entrusted 
to their enre. 
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The meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society was held on Tuesday, the 13th of 
May, at Exeter Hall. The funds of the 
Society were stated to be in a flourishing 
state, the subscriptions exceeding those 
of the preceding year by upwards of 
S0001, 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
held its annual meeting on Wednesday 
morning, the l4th of May. Exeter Hall 
was well filled. Lord Bexley took the 
chair, and the Bishops of Winchester, 
Chester, and Lichfield, were on the plat- 
form. The income has increased 8000/, 
in the course of the year, amounting now 
to the enormous sum of 835,890/, An 
anonymous letter contained 1000/., and 
Mrs. Hannah More bad contributed 10001, 


Royal Society of Literature.—On May 1, 
the annual meeting of the above Society 
was heldat their house in Trafalgar-square, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Colonel Leake in the 
chair. The Report of the Council com- 
menced by expressing its regret at the 
death of their late noble President ( Lord 
Dover), and stated that the Bishop of 
Salisbury, the Vice President, had dis- 
charged the duties of the office pro tem., 
and the Council recommended that the 
Earl of Ripon should be appointed to the 
vacant office. It also lamented the death 
of numerous other members of the Society 
since the last annual meeting, including 
Lord Grenville, Hon. Philip Yorke, Sir 
John Malcolm, Dr. Jebb, Dr. B. Clarke, 
&Xc. Lhe present number of members, 
including 17 honorary associates, was 264, 
Its expenditure for the past year had been 
871. Bs. Sd.; and its receipts, including 
the annual donation of the King of 1001., 
amounted to (we believe) 8531. 10s, 

King’s College, London.—OnW ednesday, 
April 30th, the annual Court of Governors 
und Proprietors of the above College was 
held in the amphitheatre of that institu- 
tion, for the purpose of receiving the 
Keport of the Council for the past year, 
the election of officers, &c. His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the ehair. 
‘There were also present the Bishops of 
London and Gloucester, Marquis of Bute, 
Sir Hlenry Halford, Venerable Archdeacon 
Cambridge, Hon. H. Legge, Dr. Doyly, 
Dr. Shepherd, Dr. Dealtry, Rev. C. Ben- 
son, J. Lonsdale, &c. The Report stated 
that in consequence of the detalcation of 
some of the proprietors, who had not 
made good their engagements, to the 
amount of 12,000/., a meeting had been 
called, at which it was agreed to make an 
appeal to the friends of the institution, 
and the Council had the gratification of 
announcing, that in advances of 10 per 
cent. on shares, and in subscriptions and 
donations, a sum of 7,2971. 17s. had been 
received up to the present time—which 
included the munificent donation of 1,0001, 
from the late William E. Gosling, Esq. 
Encouraged by this success, the Council 
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felt no doubt of the completion of the 
front and terrace, as well as the house 
for the Principal, by the close of the 
present year. ‘The number of students 
at present at the College were as follows :— 
enior Department .......... 104 
Occasional Students .......... 171 
In the Medical Department .... 66 
Occasional Studentsin ditto.... 175 
Junior Department for General 
EOOWECHON Liscccccecsces 406 
TOUR scccssdcvedces OO 
This number was somewhat less than 
last year, and might be attributed to the 
protracted illness and subsequent death of 
Professor Park. The medical department 
was never more prosperous than at the 
resent time; anda class of associates had 
lien instituted. ‘The attention of the 
classes had met with the warmest ap- 
proval of the Professors. In the junior 
departments the number had increased, 
and the Council had added instruction 
in the German language and drawing, 
without any additional charge. ‘The Re- 
ort stated, that two additional schools 
had been added, so that there were now 
seven schools in the metropolis acting in 
union with the College. ‘The Council 
felt gratification in announcing a donation 
of 2,0001. from Major-General Sir Heary 
Worseley, for the purpose of educating at 
the College one or more missionaries to be 
sent to India for the promotion of Chris- 
tian knowledge. Lord Bexley had also 
presented the College with eleven shares 
of 100/., the privileges attached to which 
to be executed by the authorities. The 
amount of the receipts for the past year 
WOE cccccccccccscocces £16,197 Il 6 
Expenditure ... 


. 


seecees 12,446 14 5 

Balance .cecoe.s £3,700 17 1 
Besides 40001. in Exchequer Bills. A 
discussion ensued as to the publication 
of the names of the defaulters, when it 
was eventually determined to let the 
question rest till the next annual meeting. 
A ballot took place for officers for the 
ensuing year, after which the meeting 
separated. 

Society for Promoting the due Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—The annual meeting of 
this increasing Society was heldon May 1, 
in Exeter Hall, the Earl of Chiches- 
ter in the chair, supported by upwards of 
three hundred noblemen, gentlemen, and 
divines, upon the platform, and by an 
assembly of more than two thousand, prin- 
cipally ladies, in the body of the spacious 
ball. 

The sixteenth anniversary meeting of 
the Mendicity Society was held on Tues- 
day, 29th of April, at their house in Red 
Lion Square, to hear the annual Report, 
and to elect officers for the ensuing year ; 
Earl Grosvenor in the chair. It was stated 
that there had been a very material de- 


crease in the number of applications for the 
bounty of the institution during the last 
year. The number of registered cases 
being 624, that of unregistered cases, 
10,557, whereas, in 1852, the number of 
registered cases were 1040, and of unregis- 
tered, 20,676. ‘This result was attributed 
partly to the mildness of the season and 
the increase of employment, and partly to 
the regulations adopted by the society in 
the distribution of its alms, and, above 
all, tothe uniform and vigorous applica- 
tion of the test of labour, which had been 
found indispensable to the distinguishing 
real from assumed distress and wilful im- 
posture. The receipts for the past year 
appeared to be 4094/., expenditure, 4,042/., 
leaving a balance in favour of the society 
of 52l. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 29th of April, 
the anniversary meeting of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was held at Exeter Hall, Strand; Lord 
Viscount Mahon in the chair. The as- 
semblage was highly respectable, but not 
so numerous as could have been wished. 
After the business of the day had been 
transacted, thanks were voted to the noble 
chairman, and the assembly separated, after 
a liberal subscription had been entered 
into, 

City of London National Schools.—The 
anniversary Of this Institution was cele- 
brated on Tuesday, the 29th of April. 
The children were examined atthe Mansion 
House, as usual, before the Lord Mayor 
and a large and highly respectable assem- 
bly, notwithstanding the state of the 
weather. The utility of these schools to 
the poor, was strikingly illustrated by their 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and of their 
duties as Christians displayed in the an- 
swers of thechildren. An unusually large 
meeting of the friends of the Charity after- 
wards dined at the City of London Tavern, 
at which the Lord Mayor presided. 


NORFOLK, 


On the 13th inst. a highly respectable 
meeting of the most influential persons in 
Norwich took place at the Guildhall, for 
the purpose of petitioning the legislature 
against the separation of religious instruc- 
tion from the system of education which 
has hitherto prevailed in the two univer- 
sities. ‘The Mayor wasin the chair. The 
Rev. W. F. Drake, Lieut.-Col. Harvey, 
the Sheriff of Norwich, the Mayor Elect, 
Mr. Speaker Skipper, the Rev. Prebendary 
Woodhouse, the Deputy Mayor, Mr. Ser- 
geant Firth, the Hon. and very Rev. the 
Dean of Norwich, and several other gen- 
tlemen, addressed the meeting, on the 
necessity of preserving the Universities 
from innovation, and also of keeping up 
the same system of religious instruction 
now so happily imparted. At the termi- 
nation of the meeting, the gentlemen pre- 
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sent commenced placing their signatures 
to the petition.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

Lynn.—On Wednesday, the [4th inst., 
the Bishop of Rochester, in the place of 
our Venerable Diocesan, who is prevented, 
by his great age, from discharging certain 
duties, held his visitation in this town ; on 
which occasion a most able sermon was de- 
livered at St. Nicholas’ Chapel, by the Rev. 
J. Brereton, of Massingham, to a large at- 
tendance of ministers and others of the 
establishment. 


NORTH AMPTONSHIRE. 
_ Anumerous and very respectable meet- 
ing of graduates of Oxtord and Cambridge, 
resident in Northamptonshire, was held 
at Weldon, on Tuesday se’nnight, when a 
petition against the admission of dissenters 
into the universities was agreed to. 

In the parish of Deddington, out of 
rinety-three tenants of land allotments, 
during the past year, only three proved 
defaulters on the rent-day, and they are 
most properly excluded from the arrange- 
ment for the present year. It is computed 
that pigs to the weight of about two hun- 
dred score were killed on an average, at 
Deddington, per week, during the past 
winter; and that the pigs chiefly belonged 
to the tenants of land allotments.—North- 
ampton Herald, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Sincleton 
held his annual visitation at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Newcastle, on Tuesday, the 29th 
ult. At the conclusion of the service, the 
Venerable Archdeacon delivered a most 
eloquent charge to a very numerous body 
of the clergy, in conclusion of which he 
enjoined them to be consistent in their 
conduct. By conceding to the prevalent 
spirit ot the day, they could only expect 
to receive the contempt, in addition to the 
hatred of their enenues, who well knew 
that they had taken an oath to preserve 
inviolate the rights and privileges of the 
church. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Lord Norreys has presented petitions to 
the House of Commons against the admis- 
sion of dissenters into the universities, 
from the tollowing places in this county :— 
Bicester, Bletchingdon, Hampton Poyle, 
Weston-on-the-Green, Kucknall, Hethe, 
Shelswell, Stoke Lyne, Fringiord, Horley, 
Hornton, Ewelme, Brightwell, Bretwell, 
Cuxham, Lewknor, Aston, Crowell, Chin- 
nor, Kingston, Woolvercott, ‘Yarnton, 
Headington, Alkerton, and Shennington.— 
Orford Herald. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells will 
hold the triennial visitation of his diocese 
during the month of July next. 

At u meeting of the clergy and other in- 
hubitants of Bath, on Tuesday, the loth 
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inst., a petition against the admission of 
dissenters into the universities was un- 
unimously edopted. The Mayor of Bath 
contended that the coercive interference 
ot the legislature in the management of 
the universities would, in the present in- 
stance, be an act of the grossest intoler- 
ance, inasmuch as it would be depriving 
the church of that privilege which every 
other denomination of Christians enjoyed— 
that of the exclusive education of its own 
clergy and members. 

Partis College anniversary, on Thursday 
last, brought together the trustees, in- 
cluding the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
Lord James O'Brien, Sir Orford Gordon, 
Rev, Dr. Holland, Messrs. Allen, Ramsay, 
and Wiltshire, and a numerous train of 
Visitors, to attend the chapel with the 
munificent foundress, and the happy and 
grateful inmates of the institution. The 
chapel was full. The prayers were read 
by the resident chaplain, Mr. Gunning ; 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Holland, one of the trustees, The 
reverend gentleman's subject Was evi- 
dently suggested by an aflecting event 
which had within the week deprived the 
interesting sisterhood of one of their most 
amiable companions. The death of this 
accomplished lady gave a partial gloom to 
the festive scene; but the preacher caught 
the opportunity of shewing, that if, on 
the ordinary occasions of their annual 
meeting, it was delightful to contemplate 
there, age reposing in tranquillity, and 
misery relieved of its heaviest pressure, 
they were much more bound to bless God, 
when the beneficial influence of the insti- 
tution on the last days of the Christian's 
life were brought, as in this instance, pal- 
pably before them. The solemn service 
ended; the trustees visited the inmates, 
and inspected the condition of the college ; 
found every thing in the most satisfactory 
state ; and adjourned, for the audit of ac- 
counts, &c., to the house of the foundress 
in Bath.— Salisbury Herald, 

Vr. Escott has addressed a letter to the 
inhabitants of Somersetshire, in which he 
savs of the Tithe Bill, the Church-rate 
ili, and the Poor Law Bill, that ‘* three 
grosser instances of fraud, incompetency, 
and mischief, were never exhibited to 
mock the confidence, court the scrutiny, 
and call for the opposition of the people.” 

Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. 

A sermon was preached on Sunday last, 
in the parish church of Combe St. Nicholas, 
Chard, for the Incorporated Society for 
the Enlargement and Building of Churches, 
by the Rev. F. R. Spragge, vicar, from the 
words, Isaiah Ixv. 6:—‘‘ Destroy it not, 
for a blessing is in it ;"—when the claims 
of the established church were advocated 
on the ground of her past, present, and 
prospective usefulness. The collection 
amounted to 4. 11s. 6d. On the same day 
a sermon was preached by the Rey. Mr. 
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Woodcock, vicar, on behalf of the above 
Society ; the collection amounted to nearly 
5l.— Salisbury Herald. 

Ata meeting at Chard, in July last, for 
the purpose of raising a church-rate, a re- 
solution was carried by a large mujority, 
that the consideration of the rate should 
be adjourned till that day twelvemonth, 
On Friday, the 18th ult., however, a meet- 
ing was again called for the purpose ; 
when, after a fierce opposition from several 
persons (among whom were two dissenting 
ministers), the rate was carried by a ma- 
jority of 88 to 76 votes. On the same day, 
a Vestry meeting was held in Bridgewater 
Church for a similar purpose ; when, after 
an attempt to postpone the question tor 
six months, the rate was granted by a ma- 
jority of three to one. 

SUFFOLK. 

In various parts of the kingdom, large 
meetings have been held, and petitions 
adopted to Parliament against the factious 
demands of the enemies of the church. At 
Ipswich, on Saturday; the 17th inst., a 
large and respectable meeting of clergy 
and laity was held, Archdeacon Berners 
in the chair, and a petition to the above 
effect agreed to. In that neighbourhood 
there are upwards of a hundred such peti- 
tions now in course of signature. A kin- 
dred spirit is manifesting itself in this 
division of the county. We expect that 
petitions in defence of the church will be 
sent fromevery parish.— Suffolk llerald. 

The parishioners of Mendlesham have 

resented to their curate, the Rev. T. 1. 
Worship, an elegant piece of plate, in the 
form of a silver waiter. ‘This proof of their 
attachment to their pastor, so honourable 
to themselves, and reflecting as it does, 
such credit upon him, has on it the follow- 
ing inscription:—‘' To the Rev. T. L. 
Worship, by the parishioners of Mendle- 
sham, for the faithful discharge of his pas- 
toral duties, for his kind, charitable, and 


gentlemanly conduct during a residence of 


fifteen years, this humble testimony of at- 
tachment is respectfully presented, 1834,” 
—Ouaford Herald. 

SUSSEX. 

An elegant silver tea-kettle and stand, 
beautifully embossed with emblematic de- 
vices, have been presented to the Rev. F. 
Gauntlett, late minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bognor, on his quitting that place. 

We have the satisfaction of stating, that 
the grant of S500l, from the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Building and 
Enlargement of Churches and Chapels, 
was transmitted to the vicar last week, in 
nid of the fund for All Souls.—Brighton 
Catette. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester held his 
primary visitation on Friday,the 16th inst., 
at Lewes, on which occasion an unusually 
large number of clergy were present. His 
Lordship delivered a very uble charge, 


having reference chiefly to the injustice of 
the claims now urged by a large portion of 
the dissenters, which, however, he handled 
in the spirit of Christian charity. The 
bishop afterwards dined with the clergy. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


The Lords of the Treasury have made a 
grant of 500l. to the Rev. John Garbett, 
for the erection of schools in St. George’s 
parish, in Birmingham; and Lord Cal- 
thorpe has given 50l., and the Earls of 
Dartmouth and Bradford 201. each, for the 
same purpose. The National Society has 
likewise voted 2001. for the same object; 
but to meet which, a debt of 300/, upon the 
present schools in Brearley-street, must be 
previously defrayed, and 1001. raised by 
subscription. John Wilkes Unett, Esq., 
has liberally given a site for the building, 
on the north-east of the church-yard. 

The Rev. C. Craven, Lecturer of St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham, has been presented 
by the ladies of his congregation with a 
purse of 100 sovereigns, as a mark of their 
respect and esteem.— Leamington Courier. 

Society for Promoting Christien Know- 
ledge. — ‘The quarterly meeting of the 
District Society, held at St. Philip’s ves- 
try, Birmingham, on Wednesday, the 21st 
of May, wasfully attended. The Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Coventry was in the 
chair. The Rev. S. F. Morgan was ap- 
pointed co-secretary with the Rev. C. Cra- 
ven. The Archdeacon was requested to 
preach the sermon at the Anniversary, in 
the second week in August; but to which 
solicitation he could not then accede, as he 
contemplated other duties would prevent 
his meeting their wishes. It was decided 
upon to invite Sir Francis Lawley, Bart., 
to preside at the public meeting. 

On Friday, the 16th of May, a meeting 
of the members of the established church 
was held at Birmingham to petition against 
‘« the Bill now before Parliament for grant- 
ing to dissenters, of all denominations, the 
privileges hitherto possessed only by 
members of the establishment — viz. of 
admission into the universities, without 
any restriction whatever.” The High 
Bailiff, having been called into the chair, 
opened the proceedings, and was followed 
by the Rev. T. Moseley, R. Spooner, Esq., 
the Rev. Archdeacon Spooner, and J. Tay- 
lor, Esq. A committee was appointed to 
carry the resolutions into effect; and the 
petition will be presented to the Lords by 
the Bishop of the Diocese; and to the 
Commons by one of the Members for the 
northern division of the county.— Merthyr 
Guardian, 

WILTSHIRE, 

On Sunday, the 19th of April. an ad- 
mirable and impressive sermon was 
preached at the cathedral, by the Ve- 
nerable Liscombe Clarke, under the King’s 
Letter for collecting funds for the building 
and repairing of churches and chapels, 
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when upwards of 16/. were collected. And 
on Sunday last, sermons, in aid of the same 
object, were preached at three parish 
churches in this city. —Salishury Herald. 

The sum of S0/. was collected after a 
sermon preached by the Venerable C. A. 
Moysey, archdeacon of Bath, in behalf of 
Christ Church. This church was the first 
of the free churches erected in this king- 
dom. — hid. 

The Rev. James Mayor, A.M., vicar 
of Avebury and Buckland, has received a 
very elegant silver teapot, ‘as a mark of 
respect and gratitude from his late parish- 
ioners of Gussage All Saints, Dorset,” of 
which parish he was the officiating vicar 
nearly seventeen years. It was particularly 
gratifying to find itaccompanied by a long 
list of contributors in every situation of 
life.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A petition to Parliament against the 
Bill for the admission of dissenters to the 
universities has been very numerously and 
respectably signed at Worcester.— Bristol 
Journal, 

The visitation of the Venerable R. F. 
Onslow, archdeacon of Worcester, was 
held at St. Helen’s Church, Worcester, on 
Tuesday, the 13th of May. The Arch- 
deacon addressed the clergy at considerable 
length, and touched on most of the topics 
of ecclesiastical interest in agitation at the 
present day. Ile strongly shewed the 
marked resemblance between the aspect 
of the present times and those which 
almost immediately preceded the over- 
throw both of the church and monarchy. 
At that period, the root-and-branch party, 
as they were termed, though possessed of 
no very brilliant talents, yet, by their 
unity, untiring activity, and persevering 
and gross misrepresentation, succeeded in 
exasperating the minds of the people both 
against church and government, and at 
length overthrew them. And what was 
the result? Why the greatest confusion 
and misery ; and the sectaries engaging in 
continued and furious disputes and contests 
among themselves fgr the mastery ; till, at 
length, the whole nation was glad, once 
more, totake shelter under an established 
church and arestored monarchy. Whata 
valuable lesson if we would but so receive 
it! Never, indeed, had the church fallen, 
but the state had also been included in the 
ruin. It was so both in the French Revo- 
lution and in our own; and it ever must 
be thus. The Archdeacon concluded an 
unusually long and able Charge, by exhort- 
ing the clergy to be ‘‘ strong” in the fer- 
vent hope that the same good Providence, 
which had hitherto protected the church 
throughout so many and so great dangers 
that bad, in various periods of our history, 
assaulted ber, ‘‘ would yet deliver,” and 
would not suffer her foes to triumph over 
her: and, in the most solemn manner, he 
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entreated the clergy, above all things, to 
‘*take heed to themselves and to their doe- 
trine ;”’ anil, by thus ‘‘ walking worthy of 
their high calling,” to bring down a bless- 
ing upon themselves, upon the church, 
and upon their country.—/bid. 


YORWSHIRE, 


Huddersfield Parish Church.—It has been 
determined that this ancient edifice shall 
be closed as to divine service; and it 
affords us no small gratification to state 
that the voluntary subscriptions in aid of 
the funds for rebuilding the church already 
exceed 20001, and that many of the sub- 
scribers have agreed to double their sub- 
scriptions, affording ample proof, not- 
withstanding all that may have been said 
to the contrary, of the existence of a very 
urdent and warm attachment towards the 
establishment. The church is to be built 
in the perpendicular Gothic style, with 
crypt and buttresses, pursuant to designs 
by Mr.J. P. Pritchett, York. The present 
edifice was consecrated in 1506. and was 
erected on the site of a former church, of 
the standing of which records carry us so 
far back as the year 1316.— Leeds Intel. 

The Huddersfield Declaration of lay 
members of the church of England, ex- 
pressing their attachment to the same, bas 
been forwarded to the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury. It contains about 1500 names, 
withdesignation and residences ; none have 
signed below the age of @1. A= similar 
Declaration, with about 700 names, was, at 
the same time, forwarded from Holmfirth. 

The Declaration in support of the estab- 
lished church from the laity of the parish 
of Ilalitax has been forwarded to the Cen- 
tral Committee in London. ‘The signatures 
ure stated at upwards of $200,.—Ihid. 

The Declaration of attachment to the 
established church, signed by SHo lay 
members residing in’ Ripon, Knares- 
borough, and their neighbourhoods, was 
last week forwarded to the Central Com- 
mittee in London.— York Courant. 

Church Sunday School, Keighley. —~ On 
Monday, 19th of May, the first stone of a 
building intended for this purpose, and as 
a National and Infant School, was laid by 
the Rev. T. Duny, the rector,—J bid, 

At a Committee Meeting, on Monday, 
the 12th of May, of the Beverley Auxiliary 
ible Society, the notorious Mr. Beverley 
was ejected from the office of president, 
and the Rev. R. W. Gilby nominated in 
his stead. The motion was made by the 
Rev. S. Ramsey, and seconded by Mr. B. 
Robinson.— Ibid. 

Wadsley Church.—On Wednesday, the 
“ith of May, this neat and commodious 
place of worship was opened for divine 
service, under heense from his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. The church, which 
is built of stone, has been erected and 
endowed at the sole cost of the Misses 
liarrison, of Weston House, Wadsley. It 
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is very neatly fitted up inside, and is 
stated to be capable of accommodating 
1000 persons. The Rev. S. Langston, of 
St. George’s church, read the prayers, and 
the Rev. F. Owen, the appointed minister, 
preached in the morning and evening. The 
church was crowded in every part.—Shef- 


field Mercury. 


A numerous meeting of the clergy of 
Leeds, and the adjoining parishes, was 
held on the 16th of May, in the vestry of 
the parish church, when it was resolved to 
form a district committee in aid of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
In consequence of the withdrawal of the 
yearly grant of 15,0001. by the govern- 
ment, and the extended operations of the 
society, the funds are in an exceedingly 
depressed state.— York Herald. 


WALES. 


St. Asaph’s Cathedral. — The splendid 
organ, built by Mr. Hill, was opened on 
the 20th of April. The cathedral was 
crowded to excess by the first families in 
the neighbourbood, who were highly gra- 
tified. ‘The Dean and Chapter have kindly 
presented the old organ to the parish 
church, which was opened on the 4th of 
May. 

David Pennant, Esq.,jun., of Downing, 
has offered to give the princely sum of 
One thousand pounds towards the building 
of a chureh at Bagilt, in the parish of Holy- 
well; and his worthy father has also pro- 
mised, not only to give a suitable piece of 
land for the erection of the church, but 
likewise to endow it.— Manchester Courier. 

On Friday evening, the 16th of May, 
a meeting of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety was held in the Free-school Room, 
Caérieon; the Rev. Daniel Jones, vicur, 
in the chair. The meeting was more fully 
and respectably attended than onany simi- 
lar occasion, From the local Report, it 
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appears that there is an increase in the 
amount received during the past year.— 
Monmouth Merlin. 


SCOTLAND. 


We understand that a Declaration is in 
course of signature among the Bishops 
and Clergy of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, having for its object the announce- 
ment of sympathy, on the part of this 
venerable body, with the church of Eng- 
land, in its present state of danger and 
distress. After the signatures have been 
completed, itis intended that the Declara- 
tion shall be formally presented by the 
Scottish Primus to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.— Edin, Advertiser. 


IRELAND, 


Many clergymen are unable to establish 
their claims for relief under the Tithe 
Million Act, from the organised intimida- 
tion held out against their witnesses by 
the peasantry ; and in the neighbourhood 
of Pallas Grene, county of Limerick, a 
Roman catholic priest harangued his 
hearers from the altar, advising them to 
form committees, enter into subscriptions, 
and defeat every proceeding of the As- 
sistant-Barrister.— Dublin Evening Mail. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam 
held his visitation for the diocese of 
Ardagh, in the church of Longford, on 
the 24th of April. It was very fully at- 
tended by the clergy, to whom his Grace 
delivered a most impressive Charge. The 
sermon was preached by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Ardagh. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop had, previous to the visitation, 
visited all the parishes of the diocese, 
and administered the solemn ordinance of 
confirmation to a vast number of young 
persons, who had been carefully prepared 
and instructed by their respective clergy. 


BOORS. 


CO POO OE DLO OOOO 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary. Part III. 
8VO. Os. 

Girdlestone’s Concordance to the Psalms. l2mo. 
4s. Od. 

Rev. Jolin Brewster's Reflections for the Holy 
Seasons of the Christian Year. 12mo._ 6s. 6d. 

Forms of Prayer for the Use of Families. Post 
RYO, Bs. 6d. 

Rev. Dr. Coleridge’s Practical Advice toa Young 
Parish Priest. I2mo. 3s. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, translated 
from the Greek by the Rev. W. T. Aislabie, 
M.A. 12me. 3s. 6d. 

Man as known to us Theologically and Geologi- 
cally. By the Rev. Edward Nares,D.D. Royal 
12mo,. 78. 

Girdiestone’s Seven Sermons on the Secial Con- 
duct of a Christian. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Rev. HH. Hughes's Lectures on the Gospels 
l2mo, 3s. 6d. 


Bishop Lowth’s Sermons, and other Remains ,; 
with a Memoir. By the Rev. P. Hall. 8vo. 
12s. 

Gurney’s Select Hymns. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Croly’s Three Cycles of Revelation. 8vo, 15s. 

Hoole’s Greek Testament, with English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. Smith Vol. I. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Origines Biblicee; or, Researches in Primeval 
History. Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. Od, 

Au Essay on Primitive Preaching. By John 
Petherick. 12mo. 3s. 

An Exposition of the Parables, &c. By the Rev. 
E. Greswell. Part. 1. 3 vols. 8vo. 1d. 16s. 
Rev. S. Cobbold’s Sermon, preached at the Visi- 
tation of the Lord Bishop of Norwich at Bury 

St. Edmund's, 8svo,. 1s. 

Henry's Skeletons of Sermons. 1I2mo0, 48. 6d. 

Batley’s Ecclesiastical Digest. 4to. 148. 

Sacred Classics. Vol. V. Bishop Hall's Select 
Works. 3s. 6d. 

Witherspoon on Regeneration, J2mo, 1s, 6d. 


NEW 


Brereton’s Catechism oO. the Seven Sacraments. 


Svo, 78s. 

Hooker's North American Flora. Vol. 1. 4dto. 
118 plates. 6/. 12s. 

Doyle’s Flower Garden, 1I8mo, 2s. 


St. John’s Travels in Egypt. 2 vols. Svo. 
Keightley's Crusaders. Vol. II, 
Views. Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
A Guide to the German Language. 

sor Bramsen, Ismo, 3s. 

Crook's Dictionary and Plan for the Remem. 
brance of Numbers. l2mo. 4s, 

Draper's Life of Penn; with Maxims. 3s, 6d, 

Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congre- 
gational Denomination. I2mo0._ 6s. 

Public Record Commission: Sir F. Palgrave'’s 
Parliamentary Writs, and Writs of Military 
Summoovs,&c. Folio. Vol. 1. 7/7. 7s. 

Blakey’s System of Logic. 1l2mo. 4s. 6d, 

Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise. 2 Vols, 

17. 10s. 

Sheridan's Guide to the Isle of Wight. 12mo. 6s. 

Tne Georgics of Virgil, translated into English 
Prose by Isaac Butt. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Ovid's Fasti; with English Notes, by Charles 
Stuart Stanford, A.M. 12mo., 

The Art of being Happy. 3s. 


17.108 
With Maps and 


By Profes. 


BVO, 


5s. Od. 


Gobat’s Residence in Abyssinia, Crown 8vo., 
7s. Od. 

Sidney Hall's New County Atlas, 4dto. 32s, 

The Mirror of Time. 2 vols. Svo. 18s, 


Verses for Pilgrims. 
Foolscap. 3s. 6d. 

Considerations on the present State of the differ- 
ent Classes of the Landed Interest. By Harvey 
Wyatt. 8vo. 3s. Od. 

Catechism of Gardening: for the Use of Village 
Schools. 12mo0, Is. 

West India Sketch Book. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Mrs. Austin’s Translation of Cousins’ Report on 
Education, 7s. 6d. 


By the Rev. C. T, Yorke. 


BROOKS 





-FUNDS. Wil 


IN THE PRESS, 


The Duty of a Christian State to snpport a 
National Church Establishment; the Scriptural 
Character and Claims of the Church of Eng- 
land: Five Sermons. By the Rev. J. Holmes. 

A Treatise on the System of Intercourse and 
Communication in Civilized States. By 
Thomas Grahame. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty of the Ear)icst 
Pictures in the National Gallery (including the 
two Correggios lately purchased). By J. Land- 
seer. 

Illustrations, with a Topographical Account of 
Cassiobury Park. By Jobn Britton, F.S.A, 
Archeographia: being a Series of Papers relat- 
ing to, or connected with, the History and 
Chronology of Ancient Nations; the Physical 
History of the Universe, and the Progress of 
Religion, Civilization, and Kuowledge. By 
Isaac Cullimore, M.R.S.L. 

The Life of a Soldier. By a Staff Officer. 


Two Years at Sea: being the Narrative of a 
Recent Voyage to the Swan River, Van 


Dieman’s Land, and thence through the Torres 
Straits. By Miss Jane Roberts. 

Rookwood : a Novel. 

History of the British 
Martin. Vol. TI. 

A New View of Time, and of the simple, but 
rich Beauties of the Science, being the first 
distinct System on this Important Subject, in 
any age or nation. 


Colonies. By Mr. M. 


It is propesed to publish, by subscription, a 
Work, to be entitled ‘‘ The Classic and Con. 
noiseur in Italy and Sicily ;"*" in which will be 
condensed the best observations of the more 
distinguished touris's through those countries, 
With (as an Appendix) an abridged translation 
of Lanzi’s History of Painting. 3 vols, 8Vvo, 
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Grand Junction Canal ...... eve] 245 12 
Birmingham do...........00+++++- | 2352 12.10 
Liverpool do. .....c.ceeeeceeeeeees 28 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... (84.10 3.15 
Grand Union do..............+00- | 24 1 
Kennet and Avon do............. | 25.5 15 
A OD i i ccidsaeiennanesinns | 610 32 
Stafford and Worcester do...... | 655 6 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ......... | 90.5 | 1.15 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 280 1 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_———. 


Tuer Sunday Herald, one of the most scandalous of all the newspapers, contained, a short 
time ago, a letter signed Luther, attacking the Chapter of Hereford with all the usual slander 
of such papers, deriving their information from interested sources. The Dean has written a 
most spirited answer. ‘ Luther” accuses the Chapter of having Chapter livings, at the 
average of two or ti cee for each. No one has more than one Chapter living, and would not 
be allowed to hold more. Then, the sad case of the Minor Canons is dwelt on, and seven or 
eight of them are said to have been past over in favour of one. Out of twelve Minor Canons, 
eleven already have Chapter livings, they being twenty-three in number! “ Luther” stetes 
the Chapter to consist of the Dean and five Canons, and to be se! f-elected, although the Dean 
— by the crown, and one Canon by the bishop. In enumerating the preferments, 
each vicarage is made into a rectory, and the Canonry and Prebend are made two separate 
benefices, although a Residentiary is simply a Prebendary called into residence. In stating 
that the mode of election is to elect a person lecturer, and that he then succeeds to the office 
of Residentiary by right, this honest person forgets to state, that the Lecturer has heavy duties 
to perform for 404. per annum, and that each Canon, on an average, has these duties to per~ 
form for eight or ten years before succeeding to his Residentiaryship. One gentleman is 
named as holding three or four livings, though three enumerated are districts of the same 
parish, for each of which he is compelled to find curates, at an expense of 4501. perannum! The 
Senior Canon's perferment he makes near 4000/. per annum, when the Dean believes that its 
possessor would be very glad to have it proved to be two. No one who reads “ Luther’s” 
letter can much doubt either the animus or the quarter whence it comes. 


It is deeply to be regretted that Lord Gage’s truly noble offer as to the augmentation of 
livings has not attracted more notice. His example will not, indeed, be followed, nor his plan 
carried into effect; but this one trait, among many in the character of that conscientious 
and Christian nobleman, ought to be publicly known. 


A gentleman has sent about two-thiids of a sermon to be reviewed, apologizing for the 
omission of the middle sheet, and begging earnestly for a notice of the sermon. Is he serious? 


When gentlemen publish previous/y documents which they send as original to the Magazine, 
the Editor would be much obliged to them to send the newspaper instead of a letter, as it 
appears like carelessness to publish as original what half the world may have seen in the 
public journals, 


Many thanks to “ Cantab.,” whose letter shall appear. 
“ An Unbeneficed Clergyman” and “ Clericus”’ in the next number. 


The following are received :—»., “ An Irish Catholic Priest’ (which shall appear next 
number), “ Philopater.”’ 


The kind and spirited letter from Talaton was too late. 


Many thanks to Mr. Pidgeon. He will sce, however, by reference to the last number, that 
Mr. Thomas's benevolence has been already noticed. 

As the Fditor hopes to receive from some intimate friend of the late] umented Mr. Davison, 
a short biographical sketch of his character, he defers using the letter sent from Worcester. 

“L. L. B.” need not reduce his drawing ; and the engraver shall be directed to take all 
possible care of it. 

The tracts from Marsden were very acceptable. 

The Editor is quite ashamed of not having noticed Eustace Conway” before. With 


some dreaminess, and some things which had better be omitted, it is a book which should be 
read by all young men of ardent mind. 


The Editor fears that some omissions have been made, for which he feels great regret— 
viz., a notice of Sir Charles Wetherell’s most unanswerable and learned speech on the Univer- 
sities, and of an excellent petition by the Rev. Hammond Roberson, of Heald’s Hall, in York- 
shire, an old and tried friend of the church, 

On the other hand, a notice of Mr. Wilks’s declaration in the House of Commons, that the 
dissenters do not mean to be contented without sharing in erery thing in the Universities, 
ought to have been given. 








